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Cuapter I.—Or Steep anp Dreams. 


Oxe branch ofthe Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian magic, and one upon which 
great stress was laid, was Oneiromancy, 
or the interpretation of dreams. That 
the visions of the night were the means 
by which the gods conversed with men, 
instructed them as to the Divine will, 
and informed them of their own fate, 
was a doctrine as ancient as the crea- 
tion. It was handed down by tradi- 
tion from the very earliest ages; and 
when we find it prevailing in Memphis 
and Babylon, we see it in a corrupt 
form, and made the foundation of an 
absurd species of divination: we treat 
of it here as a part of the magic prac- 
tised in those countries, founded, in- 
deed, upon that tradition of which we 
have spoken, but arranged into a sys- 
tem by speculations on the nature of 
the soul, and the properties of the 
body. On reading the accounts pre- 
served in the sacred writings, we are 
struck with a circumstance which at 
once does away with all suspicion of 
imposture on the part of ovsigoxgiror. 
They were sent for by Pharaoh,* who 
related to them his dreams, and de- 
manded an interpretation. This was 
an office which they were evidently in 
the habit of performing,—for dreams 
were then of as common occurrence as 
now, and every dream was supposed 
to have its particular meaning. “ And 
it came to pass in the morning that his 
spirit was troubled, and he sent and 


called for all the magicians of Egypt, 
and all the wise men thereof; and 
Pharaoh told them his dreams, but there 
was none that could interpret them 
unto Pharaoh.” A similar case is 
found in the dreams of Nebuchadnez- 
zar. In the first dream of this monarch 
the vision was forgotten, and the inter- 
preters were required, first, to tell the 
king what he had dreamed, and, next, 
what was the interpretation of it. This, 
therefore, is not exactly a case in point, 
—for so strong was the impression 
made by the divinely caused dream 
upon the mind of Nebuchadnezzar, 
that, though the circumstances were for 
the moment lost, yet there wanted but 
a hint to bring them all back in their 
original force, and no false account of 
the matter could have satisfied him. 
Yet, as the interpreters could not know 
that this dream had been the effect of 
inspiration, and could not judge how 
deep had been the impression which it 
had left, it looks well that they at- 
tempted no imposition, but calmly and 
respectfully reasoned with the infuriate 
king on the extravagant nature of his 
demand. ‘ The king answered and 
said to the Chaldeans, The thing is gone 
from me; if ye will not make known 
unto me the dream, with the interpreta- 
tion thereof, ye shall be cut in pieces, 
and your houses shall be made a 
dunghill. * * The Chaldeansanswered 
before the king, and said, There is nota 
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man upon the earth that can shew the 
king’s matter; therefore there is no 
king, nor lord, nor ruler, that asked 
such things at any magician, or astro- 
loger, or Chaldean; and it is a rare 
thing that the king requireth, and there 
is none other that can shew it before 
the king except the gods, whose dwell- 
ing is not with flesh.”* This was not 
the first time that such an answer had 
been returned to the royal demand, 
and so great was the king’s anger in 
consequence, that he ordered his savage 
decree to be put in execution; and 
all the “ wise men” of Babylon would 
have been slain, leaving, of course, 
only fools alive. Daniel, however, in- 
terfered, and saved himself and his 
brethren. 

After this, we find the “ wise men,” 
the Chaldeans, the soothsayers, Xc., 
are still patronised by Nebuchadnezzar; 
and at a subsequent period called on 
to interpret another dream of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s. This time the dream 
was related, and the interpretation 
alone required ; and the king himself, 
giving an account of the transaction, 
said, “ Then came in the magicians, 
the astrologers, the Chaldeans, and the 
soothsayers, and [ told the dream be- 
fore them; but they did not make 
known unto me the interpretation of the 
dream.”+ Daniel again solved the 
difficulty. 

From this we may gather, first, that 
the interpreters of dreams were no im- 
postors,— for, had they been such, 
they would not have frankly acknow- 
ledged their inability to expound the 
dreams of Pharaoh and of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. ‘To an impostor, one dream is 
the same as another; his only concern 
would be to conciliate the favour of the 
king, and at the same time so to manage 
his predictions as to save his own 
credit, whatever might happen. But 
the interpreters were not in the habit 
of leaving a dream uninterpreted : so 
extensively were their services em- 
ployed, that we find the chief butler, 
and the chief baker, very much _per- 
plexed, t because they could not have 
their dreams expounded; and great 
were their professions of gratitude when 
Joseph took upon him the task. The 
interpretation of a dream was, there- 
fore, as common an occurrence as any 
extraordinary dream itself; and we 
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may be sure that few dreams of princes 
were not related and interpreted. Why 
was it, then, that those who had been 
in the habit of explaining other visions 
should be so puzzled with these? The 
answer is obvious. They interpreted 
dreams according to a system: what- 
soever could be reduced within the 
rules of that system admitted of an ex- 
position ; but when dreams sent by the 
Supreme Being, and probably for this 
very cause not reducible to any rules 
with which they were acquainted, were 
propounded for their consideration, 
they were too wise to attempt any im- 
position, but at once acknowledged 
that the boundaries of their art did not 
extend to these visions. Let us there- 
fore examine the system itself, as far as 
we are able to do so. 

The more ancient the nation, the 
more uncorrupted the tradition ; and we 
must, therefore, instead of attributing 
a grosser superstition to an earlier age, 
consider that the belief then prevailing 
was more pure than that which after- 
wards prevailed. This we shall find 
to be the case in all mythological sys- 
tems, and this we may reasonably pre- 
sume to be the case here. The Egypt- 
ians and the Chaldeans believed the 
immortality of the soul, and its separate 
existence from the body ; that the vital 
powers resided in the former, though 
in our earthly state they were only 
available by the organs of the body; 
the eye was the organ of seeing, but 
the soul was all sight; the ear was the 
organ of hearing, but the soul was all 
perception; and thus, when the bodily 
organs were destroyed by death, the 
vital powers enjoyed an unlimited 
range. These notions were extended 
to sleep, and it was imagined that the 
soul then enjoyed a temporary freedom, 
during which, if not gifted with the 
power of seeing into futurity, it was 
enabled to make more accurate deduc- 
tions, and to form clearer anticipations, 
than when clogged with the weight of 
the body. Then, too, it was enabled 
to hold converse with those numerous 
spiritual beings of which all the uni- 
verse was held to be full. These doc- 
trines were taught by the peripatetic 
philosophers, and there is every reason 
to believe that they were known in 
Egypt. It was upon a belief in this 
theory that Zeno founded his opinion, 
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“that a man might, from the nature 
of his dreams, judge of his improve- 
ment in virtue,— for if he found himself 
delighted with that which is vicious, 
he must have much cause for vigilance 
when awake; whereas, if vicious en- 
gagements did not afford him gratifica- 
tion, but if his powers of mind, en- 
lightened by reason, shone out like a 
calm and waveless sea, for the reflection 
of pure images, he might have ground 
for self-approbation.”* ‘* When we 
are awake,” observes Plutarch, “ if 
vice appears, it is as it were under a 
veil, and accommodates itself to the 
opinions of men,—does not entirely 
give itself up to its own impulses, but 
restrains and contends with them; 
whereas, in sleep, flying beyond opin- 
ions and law, and transgressing all 
modesty and shame, it excites every 
lust, and stirs its evil propensities, aim- 
ing even at the most dreadful crimes, 
and enjoying illegal things and images 
which terminate in no pleasure, but 
promote disorder.”+ Acting upon 
this principle, when Dionysius heard 
that Marsyas had dreamed of cutting 
his (Dionysius’s) throat, he said, had 
he not been in the habit of thinking 
upon it he would never have dreamed 
it; “he shall therefore be put to death,” 
—which was accordingly done. Plato, 
too, entertained an idea, that so com- 
plete might be the government of rea- 
son over the mind, as to influence it 
even during sleep, and prevent dreams 
not of a virtuous character. If, then, 
the soul of a virtuous man, free from 
vicious impressions, be liberated from 
the influence of the body, allowed to 
range through the wonders of creation, 
and enabled to perceive somewhat 
more of its own nature and that of other 
spiritual beings than when imprisoned 
in the flesh, it became, they thought, 
advisable to treasure up the reminis- 
cences of those glimpses into another 
state, and, if possible, to turn them to 
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good account in this. [ence they di- 
vided dreams into the oracular and the 
non-oracular:{ those which were the 
visions of the soul in this state of free- 
dom; those conversations with other 
spiritual essences, and those glances of 
futurity which it then enjoyed, and 
those which were merely the effect of 
physical circumstances ; taking note of 
the one as displaying the will of the 
gods and the fate of mankind, and of 
the other as exhibiting, in a manner 
highly useful to physicians, the state of 
the body. But, before we proceed to 
speak of the manner in which dreams 
were interpreted, it will be well to 
notice what evidence we have of this 
separation of the soul and body, or, 
rather, of those effects said to be pro- 
duced by it. 

The learned and eloquent Sir Thomas 
Brown, in his Religio Medici, says,— 
“ Sleep is a death whereby we live a 
middle, moderating point between life 
and death, and so like death, I dare 
not trust it without my prayers, and an 
half-adieu unto the world, and take my 
farewell in a colloquy with God; after 
which I close my eyes in security, con- 
tent to take my leave of him and sleep 
unto the resurrection.”§ And a little 
before, speaking of the state of the soul 
during sleep, he seems to intimate that 
then, during the slumber of the senses, 
the reason is awake the most; not that 
faculty of comparing and concluding 
which we generally call reason, but that 
instinct of the soul whereby it con- 
cludes without comparing, knows with- 
out syllogising, by an instantaneous 
operation of its own innate faculties, 
and which instinct transcendental phi- 
losophers call the pure reason, as dis- 
tinguished from the understanding. || 


‘© At my nativity,” says Sir Thomas, 
‘‘my ascendant was the watery sign of 
Scorpius. I was born in the planetary 
hour of Saturn, and I think I have a piece 
of that leaden planet in me, I am no 


t Plutarch, vol. i, p. 398, 


¢ Macrobius more fancifully divides dreams into five sorts,—the dream, the 
vision, the ocular dream, the insomnium, and the phantasm. 


The first is a figurative 


and mysterious representation that requires an interpretation; the second was an 
exact representation of a future event in sleep; the third was a dream, representing 
some priest, or divinity, who declared to the sleeper things to come ; the fourth was 
a common dream, not deserving of attention; and the fifth was a disturbed, half- 
awake sort of dreaming, from which no information could be derived, and among 
which the incubus, or nightmare, is to be placed. Ofall these he gives instances ; 
and, as among our illustrations some of each kind may be found, the reader is 
requested, if he thinks proper, to separate and distinguish them for himself. 

§ Book ii, sect. 12, || See Kant, Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. 
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way facetious, nor disposed for the mirth 
and galliardise of company; yet in one 
dream I can compose a whole comedy, 
behold the action, apprehend the jests, 
and laugh myself awake at the conceits 
thereof, Were my memory as faithful as 
my reason is then fruitful, I would never 
study but in my dreams, and this time, 
also, would I choose for my devotions ; 

but our grosser memories have then 80 
little hold of our abstracted understand- 
ings, that they forget the story, and can 
only relate to our awakened souls a con- 
fused and broken tale of that which hath 
passed : and men do sometimes, upon the 
hours of their departure, speak and rea- 
son above themselves,—for then the soul, 
about to be freed from the body, begins 
to reason like herself, and to discourse in 
a strain above mortality.” * 


The annals of medicine furnish us 


with cases ofa double consciousness, if 
we may use the term, of persons who, 
having been subject to fits of derange- 


ment and intervals of sanity, lost in 
the one state the memory of all that 
had been done to or by them in the 
other state; but retained a perfect re- 
collection of events that had taken 
place when their minds were in the 
same condition. Thus, on the tem- 
porary return of sanity, the patient 
knew all that had been done in his 
sane intervals; and on the periodical 
attack of derangement he lost all me- 
mory of what had transpired during his 
previous periods of sanity, while he re- 
collected well the events which had 
marked the seasons of his madness. It 
has been argued that such a difference 
exists between the states of sleep and 
waking, and although the remembrance 
of our dreams much militates against it, 
it does not altogether overthrow the 
theory upon which it is founded. It 
proves only, that ifthere be such a sepa- 
rate existence, the separation is not so 
complete as in the morbid state before 
noticed. A stronger argument may be 
adduced by the denial of Dr. Darwin’s 
supposition, that surprise is never felt 
in dreams. ‘That this notion is not 
correct, the writer of this has had ex- 
perimental proof, and has also been 
told by others of cases in which sur- 
prise was felt in dreams. A gentleman 
distinguished in the medical profession 


dreamed that he was about to take off 


his clothes, and was much surprised at 
finding himself attired in various arti- 
cles of dress to which he was not ac- 
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customed, and against which he felt 
considerable objections. At another 
time, being out with a friend shooting, 
a covey of partridges was started ; one 
flew against a tree, and was killed. 
The dreamer was surprised, as he had 
never heard of such a thing occurring, 
though he had often considered it as 
very likely to happen. The writer of 
this, when an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge, spent some time on a visit at 
the house of a relation in Suffolk; on 
his return to Cambridge, on the eve of 
an important examination, he dreamed 
that he was still in Suffolk (and in a 
room, which, by the bye, was at Ely). 
Exceedingly surprised at his supposed 
carelessness in being absent at such a 
time from the university, and vexed at 
the probable consequences, it was some 
time before he could satisfy himself 
that he was really in his own chambers 
in college. 

In all these cases (and they might 
easily be multiplied), the surprise was 
on account of things connected with 
the waking life, thoughts, and habits, 


of the individual; shewing, conse- 
quently, that the standard by which 
things are measured in dreams — when 


they are measured at all—is one taken 
from the ideas and occurrences of this 
waking world. It seems, however, 
that the feeling of surprise is rare in 
the dreaming state, because the faculty 
of comparison, upon which surprise 
depends, and which is one of the rea- 
soning, not the imaginative faculties, is 
seldom then in a state of activity. 
To return, however, to the anecdotes 
upon which the theory of the soul being 
set at liberty during sleep depends for 
evidence. 

Dr. Cheyne gives an account of 
a Col. Townshend, who had the power 
of throwing himself into a state re- 
sembling death whenever he pleased, 
and of coming to himself again at 
pleasure. On one occasion, he ex- 
ercised this power in the presence of 
Dr. C., Mr. Skrine, and Dr. Baynard, 
at Bath. He placed himself on his 
back ; his respiration became gradually 
insensible, his pulse ceased, no motion 
of the heart was to be felt, and a mirrot 
held to his lips was not clouded by his 
breath. After continuing in this state 
about half an hour, he recovered.t We 
are not told any thing of his dreams o1 
his sensations during this yee; but 
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Augustine, in his De Civitate Dei, has 
been more particular. Speaking ofa 
similar case, that of the presbyter Res- 
titatus, he says that, when in this state 
of apparent de: ath, the presbyter heard 
loud voices.* Cardan,t too, boasted a 
similar power. He then had a faint 
hearing of those who conversed about 
him ; but he lost all sense of pain, 
even when afflicted with the gout. 
With regard to long, trance-like sleep, 
we have many strange stories, some 
vell, some ill authenticated. Among 
the latter we may place the anecdote 
told by Diogenes Laertius, of Epime- 
nides, who slept for one-and - fifty 
years ; unless, as Barthelimy supposes, 
the account be meant to be allegorically 
taken ; and the notice taken by Crantz { 
of a German student, who slept seven 
years without intermission. None of 
these, however, will bear any com- 
parison with the seven canonised 
sleepers, who, taking a siesta in a 
cave while Decius was persecuting the 
Christians, slept on for 196 years, and 
never thought of waking till the storms 
of Pagan persecution were entirely 
passe d, and the empire had long been 
altogether Christian in profession. This 
waking was in the 30th year of the 
Emperor Theodosius: they were ac- 
companied by their dog, who slept and 
woke with them, This tale is believed 
by Mohammedans and well as Christ- 
ians; and it is among them a pro- 
verbial expression for a grudging, ava- 
riclous man,— he would not throw a 
bone to the dog of the seven sleepers. 
But, to come nearer our own time, 
and to reports which require belief. 
M. Gualtear drew up, at the request of 
the king of Sweden, an account of a 
woman named Guasse +, who for a long 
time was regularly taken with cata- 
lepsy twice a-day; during which time 
she sunk into a profound sleep, and 
was deprived of all external and in- 
ternal sensation: her limbs grew hard 
and rigid, like stone, and her pulse 
became almost imperceptible; her 
respiration, however, was not affected. 
This fit came on regularly every morn- 
ing about eight o’clock, and continued 
till twelve, when she gradually, and 
by convulsive movements, recovered 
the use of her limbs. After allowing 
* Lib. xiv. 
Vandal, 
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her time enough to dine, the fit came 
on again, and lasted till eight; from 
which time she remained awake till 
eight the next morning. She reached 
the age of eighty, having survived her 
disorder nearly twenty years.§ The 
most extraordinary instance, however, 
of sleep, during which a kind of sepa- 
ration took place between the soul and 
the body, is related by Mr. Howison, 
in his Foreign Scenes. The part which 
relates to himself no one can doubt, 
and it is certainly important. The re- 
lation of his German friend, Engel, we 
abridge, as a curiosity; its evidence 
may go for what it is worth, Mr. H 
says :-— 


* T returned to Holguin in the course 
of the day, and on the succeeding morn- 
ing set out for Guibara harbour, having 
learned that the sloop was ready to pur- 
sue her voyage. However, on going on 
board, [ found she would not leave port 
till the next night; and the time 
hung rather heavy, I accepted an invita- 
tion from the master of a schooner that 
lay near us, to pay him a visit, and see 
his collection of shells. When the even- 
ing was pretty far advanced, he con- 
ducted me to the cabin, which was al- 
most full of large packages, and, point- 
ing out where I was to sleep, left me 
alone. I felt a heavy, suffocating smell, 
but did not think of examining the con- 
tents of the bales, and immediately went 
to bed. Soon afterwards, I was harassed 
by wild and frightful dreams, and sud- 
denly awaked about midnight, bathed in 
a cold dew, and totally unable to speak 
or move ; however, | knew perfectly 
well where I was, and recollected every 
thing that had occurred the preceding 
day, only I could not make any bodily 
effort whatever, and tried in vain to get 
up, or even to change my position. T The 
watch on deck struck four bells, and I 
counted them, though it seemed to me 
that I did not hear the beats, but re. 
ceived the vibrations through my body. 
About this time, a seaman came into the 
cabin with a light, and carried away an 
hour-glass that hung upon a nail, without 
observing me, though I made several 
efforts to arrest his attention. Shortly 
after, a pane in the skylight was broken 
in by accident, and I saw the fragments 
of glass drop upon the floor. These cir- 
cumstances actually occurred, as I found 
on inquiry next day; and I mention 
them to prove that the sensations I 
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describe were realities, and not the off- 
spring of perturbed dreams. My ina- 
bility to move was not accompanied with 
pain or uneasiness, but I felt as if the 
principle of life had entirely departed 
from my frame. At length I became 
totally insensible, and continued so till 
an increase of the wind made the sea a 
little rough, which caused the vessel to 
roll. The motion, I suppose, had the 
effect of awakening me from my trance, 
and I managed, somehow or other, to get 
up, and go on deck. My memory was 
totally lost for about a quarter of an 
hour, and I had no ideas connected with 
any thing that was not present before 
me: I knew that I was in a ship, but no- 
thing more. While in this state, I ob- 
served a man drawing water from the 
sea in buckets, and requested him to pour 
one upon my head. After some hesita- 
tion, he did so, and all my faculties were 
immediately restored. I acquired a most 
vivid recollection of a vast variety of ideas 
and events which appeared to have passed 
through my mind, and occupied me during 
the time of my supposed insensibility. All 
this singular constitutional derangement 
had arisen from a copious inhalation of 
the fumes of tobacco ; for, on examining 
the cabin, I found that the piles of 
packages there consisted of that narcotic 
plant, and that quantities of it lay even 
under my bed,—in short, that the sloop 
contained almost nothing else. I should 
not have been so particular,” adds Mr. 
H., ‘in mentioning these circumstances, 
had I not heard something analogous to 
them from a German oculist whom I 
met in Havannah. This old man (named 
Engel), who was altogether a very singu- 
lar character, told me that the digitalis, 
or foxglove ; the belladonna, or night- 
sbade ; and several other plants of a si- 
milar kind, possessed peculiar properties 
which were not generally known even by 
the medical profession. When adminis- 
tered, he said, in a certain way (query, 
how ?), they could be made to act so 
powerfully and directly as sedatives, as 
to destroy all sensibility and voluntary 
motion, without affecting the animal life, 
or impeding its necessaryand healthy ac- 
tions and functions; but with this re- 
markable peculiarity, that the mind or 
soul did not participate in the comatose- 
ness which affected its mortal tenement, 
but was more than usually active and ex- 
cursive. On these occasions, however, 
the individual to whom it belonged had 
no perception of any thing of the kind. 
His body enjoyed an animal existence, 
as it were, without sensation, and no- 
thing more. But when the effect of the 
narcotic was dispelled, either by counter- 
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agents or by time, he recovered from his 
lethargy, and active life, memory, will, 
and intelligence returned, with a per- 
fect (2) knowledge of all the operations 
which his mind had gone through, from 
the moment of his losing his perceptions, 
to that of his reviving and their being 
restored. The German explained all this 
in the following way:— Life and the 
soul, he said, are separate essences, 
though intimately connected together ; 
and when the powers of the former have 
been enfeebled to a certain degree, the 
latter disengages itself from the body, 
and continues its agency unlimited and 
unembarrassed by the encumbrance of 
corporeal matter. However, on the ani- 
mal functions beginning to recover their 
natural vigour, their immortal inmate is 
attracted back by a peculiar sympathy to 
its earthly tenement ; and the human be- 
ing which they jointly compose awakes 
to intelligence, and suddenly recollects 
all the ideas that have passed through 
his mind during the period of his sus. 
pended animation. These my friend de- 
scribed as often being vivid, original, 
and marvellous beyond description, and 
such as entirely exceeded the concep. 
tions of man in his natural state of ex- 
istence.” * 

After this, he goes on to relate the 
way in which he first became aware of 
this singular property of narcotic plants. 
It appears that during his youth he had 
lodged in the suburbs of a town which 
was the seat of one of the minor uni- 
versities ; and in the same house lodged 
a student named Meidenvold, whose 
pursuits were medical. A certain de- 
gree of intimacy soon sprung up be- 
tween Engel and Meidenvold. The 
latter was a singular personage, and 
was occasionally in the habit of ex- 
pressing himself in a remarkably mys- 
tical manner. But he had a practice 
of retiring on a certain night every week 
to a building, of which he kept the key, 
and into which he allowed none but 
himself to enter. Tere he remained 
till the middle of the following day. 
When he left the place he was pale 
and ghastly, and seemed also in a state 
of deep dejection. But he commenced 
diligently writing, and then pursued his 
usual studies. After making many at- 
tempts to gain the confidence of the 
mysterious student, but in vain, Engel 
determined to watch him. This he 
accordingly did by climbing up to one 
of the windows of his secret study ; 
and there, by the light of a lamp in the 
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apartment, he beheld Meidenvold lying 
on a board placed in a sloping position, 
and apparently dead. His first idea 
was to force the door and hasten to 
his assistance ; but, on a further view 
of the apartment and the position of 
the student, he became convinced that 
the whole was designed. He watched 
again another night, and made his way 
into the chamber ; from which, however, 
he could not get out. He found the 
surface of Meidenvold’s body cold, the 
pulsation of the heart scarcely per- 
ceptible, and the breathing very feeble 
and contracted. Engel by accident 
put out the light, and could not con- 
tinue his observations minutely ; but 
after three hours he heard a succession 
of deep-drawn sighs, and soon after, 
by the imperfect light of the windows, 
he observed the student raise himself 
up and lean his head on his hand. He 
gradually gained an erect position, 
staggered across the room, and plunged 
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mised to shew Engel; but the latter 
found him one day dead in his private 
study, and the book was never found. 
The tale is admirably told by Mr. 
Howison, who seems to have placed 
some faith in it; and it may very pro- 
bably have had a substratum of truth.* 
That most captivating book, The Con- 
Sessions of an English Opium Eater, 
will furnish an excellent commentary 
on it; and we have an instance, in the 
life of Mr. Coleridge, not very dis- 
similar. Ie slept, and very probably 
under the influence of opium; and 
during this sleep composed more than 
two hundred lines of exquisite poetry. 
Part he committed to paper imme- 
diately, and would have finished them, 
but an untimely visitor took him off; 
and when he returned to the task, all 
trace of the lines following what he 
had written were past away from his 
mind. They are the lines commencing 
thus : — 


into a bath. After a little altercation 
as to Engel’s intrusion, Meidenvold 
told him that the state in which he had 
been was produced by the use of night- 
shade, hemlock, and other narcotic 
herbs; and that, during the conti- 
nuance of the cataleptic fit thus occa- 
sioned, he partook ofa sort of super- 
human existence, of which, after a little 
interval, he had a vivid and distinct 
recollection. He stated that many of 
his ideas and feelings thus caused he 
had written in a book, which he pro- 


« In Cambalu did Khubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree, 
Where Alf, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


All these effects might very well have 
taken place, without that separation of 
the soul and body for which many 
Germans even in the present day con- 
tend, and for which they adduce many 
arguments, rather more profound than 
intelligible. The theory has been no- 


* The following curious anecdote is told by Lady Fanshawe in her Memoirs:— 
“My mother’s funeral cost my father above a thousand pounds, and Dr. Howlsworth 
preached her funeral sermon, in which, upon his own knowledge, he told before many 
hundreds of people this accident following :—that my mother being sick to death of a 
fever three months after I was born, which was the occasion she gave me suck no 
longer, her friends and servants thought that, to all outward appearance, she was dead, 
and so lay almost two days anda night; but Dr. Winston, coming to comfort my father, 
went into my mother’s room, and looking earnestly on her face, said, ‘ She was so 
handsome, and now looks so lovely, I cannot think she is dead ;’ and suddenly took a 
lancet out of his pocket, and with it cut the sole of her foot, which bled. Upon this 
he immediately caused her to be laid upon the bed again and to be rubbed, and such 
other means to be used as brought her to life; and, opening her eyes, she saw two of 
her kinswomen stand by her, my Lady Knollys and my Lady Russell, both with great 
wide sleeves, as the fashion then was, and said, ‘ Did you not promise me fifteen 
years, and are you come again ?’ which they not understanding, persuaded her to keep 
her spirits quiet in that great weakness wherein she then was ; but some hours after, 
she desired my father and Dr. Howlsworth might be left alone with her, to whom she 
said, ‘ I will acquaint you that, during the time of my trance, I was in great quiet, 
but in a place I could neither distinguish nor describe ; but the sense of leaving my 
girl, who is dearer to me than all my children, remained a trouble upon my spirits. 
Suddenly, I saw two by me clothed in long white garments, and methought I fell 
down with my face in the dust, and they asked why I was troubled in so great 
happiness. I replied, Oh, let me have the same grant given to Hezekiah, that 1 may 
live fifteen years to see my daughter a woman ; to which they answered, It is done : 
and then, at that instant, | awoke out of my trance ;’ and Dr. Howlsworth did there 
affirm, that that day she died, just fifteen years from that time,” —Memoirs, p. 28. 
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ticed here, because there seems reason 
to believe that itis a very ancient one ;* 
and if taken as the principal part of 
oneiromancy, and considered as based 
on the tradition of dreams undoubtedly 
divine in their origin, it will rescue the 
idea of interpreting dreams from being 
necessarily absurd, though it will still 
be open to the imputation of incorrect- 
ness. As practised in the earliest ages, 
it was certainly not ridiculous, though 
it soon became so in succeeding times. 
We will, before we turn to the rules by 
which dreams were expounded, take a 
glance at the more rational system 
which supposes them to be often 
caused by external impressions. This 
is abundantly made out by experience. 
Every one knows that if a person be 
subjected to the action of cold, either 
by being uncovered or otherwise, the 
dreams will be corresponding : the in- 
dividual will suppose himself to be 
travelling over bleak mountains or 
across snowy plains. If a noise be 
made (not loud enough to wake him), 
he will be immediately furnished with 
a visionary cause; and it is worthy of 
remark that, in cases like this, where 
the external impression is sudden, the 
whole dream will be frequently sug- 
gested at the moment, though it will 
appear to take some time in passing 
before the mind ; and the noise from 
without, appearing to take place in its 
proper order at last, will sometimes 
wake the sleeper. For example, a door 
is shut with some violence by the side 
of a person sleeping; forthwith there 
rises up in his mind the phantasm of 
an army. He is in connexion with it, 
and is well aware of all his own rela- 
tions to it, and its designs. The order 
is given to charge ; and a discharge 
of artillery precedes the attack. He 
awakes, and finds himself awakened 
by the shutting of the door, which 
suggested the last circumstance of his 
dream. Now, it cannot be said that 
these things are only accidental coinci- 
dences—the shutting of the door and 
the visionary discharge of cannon—for 
they are of too frequent occurrence for 
this ; and, indeed, if at any time a sud- 
den impression on the sensorium be 
the means of awakening a dreamer, 
a train of prior circumstances will so 
arrange themselves in his mind, that 
the actual sensation from without shall 
exactly coincide with the oneney 
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sensation from within. If this be true, 
and there is very little to be said 
against it, it would seem that the 
sleeping mind is not cognoscent of 
time, or of periods of duration; and 
this non-recognition of periods of dur- 
ation seems to be one of those things 
in which an eternal, disembodied spirit 
differs from one clothed in the flesh. 
This is a subject upon which specula- 
tion would lead us we know not whither, 
There are things which in this world 
we see through a glass darkly ; and 
these are, perhaps, of them. 

One more slice of metaphysics before 
we conclude this chapter. The circum- 
stance of man dreaming has been ad- 
duced as a proof of the immateriality 
and immortality of the soul. Cicero 
has taken this ground of argument: 
and the dreaming of beasts has been 
mentioned by Lucretius as a proof to 
the contrary; for he implies, if men 
have souls, and you know it by their 
dreaming, so have beasts, for they 
dream : but you deny souls to beasts, 
therefore your argument falls to the 
ground with regard to men. Such 
would have been his language, had 
Lucretius been a logician rather than 
a poet. Now, in the first place, we are 
told, in answer to this, that brutes have 
souls, whether immortal or not. “ The 
spirit of the beast goeth downwards,” 
says the Scripture; and the following 
argument has been offered in proof of 
their immortality: Death came into 
the world by sin ; therefore, if man had 
not sinned, there would have been no 
death in the world —consequently, 
animals would not have died. From 
this we judge that they were created 
in the first place immortal, especially 
as they were not intended for man’s 
food while he was in a state of inno- 
cence. But if by the sin of man (not 
their own) they suffered death, is it not 
reasonable to believe that a happy state 
of existence will be awarded to them in 
a future state? We leave this argument 
without comment —valeat quantum. 
It has been attributed to the late 
learned and excellent Dr. Adam Clarke. 
Fulgosius, who has préserved a great 
number of similar relations, says that 
a certain Carthaginian physician, whose 
name was Gennadius, doubted of the 
immortality of the soul. He saw ina 
dream a youth, who shewed him a 
beautiful city, and departed. On the 


See the epistle of Hipp pocrates to Philopemen, quoted in the next chapter. 
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following night he returned again, and 
asked Gennadius whether he recollected 
him. The physician replied that he did, 
and also the city which he had shewed 
him. “ What are you about?” said 
the youth. “ Sleeping,” replied Gen- 
nadius. Then the youth a second time 
departed, leaving him quite convinced 
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of the immortality of the soul; for he 
argued, if his mind beheld a city when 
the eyes of his body were closed, and 
his whole frame lay dormant, so might 
his soul continue to live and exercise 
those wonderful powers with which it 
was endowed, though the body might 
moulder away in the tomb. 


Cuap. I1.—Tue Interpretation or Dreams. 


Having so far treated upon the 
theories by which oneiromancy was 
supported, and beheld it, if it has one, 
upon its philosophical side, we must 
now reverse the picture, and look at 
the silly rules by which the significa- 
tion of dreams was decided. Of these 
rules we must first remark that, com- 
paratively speaking, they are of late 
date. We have no treatise on the 
subject earlier than that of Artemidorus, 
and he professes to have had recourse 
to no guide but experience. His ex- 
perience, however, was not his own 
merely, but he had collected the opi- 
nions of many others, from the time of 
Hippocrates downwards. He was born 
at Ephesus, in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius; and took the surname of Dal- 
dianus, from Daldis, in Lydia, the 
birthplace of his mother. He travelled 
a great deal; and wherever he went he 
collected stories and opinions concern- 
ing dreams. Some doubts have been 
thrown on the genuineness of the 
Oneirocritica, on account of the ab- 
surdities it contains; it appears witb- 
out much reason: for if a man could 
spend a long life in investigating so 
futile a subject, he may well be thought 
capable of writing a silly book near the 
close of it. With regard to the work 
itself, it has its value. Gerard Vossius 
says of it, “* If we look at the matter 
which it contains, nothing can be more 
vain than that book ; yet the reading of 
it is useful, on account of the varied 
information which he has mingled in it, 
concerning ancient rites, and human 
nature in general.” 

‘“‘Dreams,” says this visionary, “ which 
represent any thing as happening to the 
individual himself, and which are called 
‘ propria,’ do for the most part signify 
events that shall happen to that indi- 
vidual. Yet this rule is not universal, 
for sometimes the events have occurred 
to the parents or the children of the 
dreamer. Thus a certain person dreamed 
of his own death, and it happened that 


his father departed this life, who was in- 
deed another person, but yet a partaker of 
the same body and soul with the dreamer. 
Again, another seemed in a dream to be 
beheaded, and his father also died, who 
to him had been the cause of life and 
light, even as the head is to the body. 
So also it happened to one who imagined 
that he was blinded : he lost not his sight, 
but his son, who was dear to him as his 
eyes.” 


On the other hand, dreams which re- 
fer to others generally are tokens of 
some event about to happen to others. 
Yet this is not always the case : 


‘‘ A person dreamed that his father was 
burned, and he himself very shortly after 
died ; as though, on account of the sor- 
row which the event must cause him, 
the father would be consumed. Again, 
an individual dreamed of the death of his 
mistress, and he soon after died himself ; 
the dream signifying that he should, by 
some means or other, be deprived of her 
pleasant society. So the head refers to 
a father, the foot to a slave; the right 
hand to a mother, to a son, to a friend, 
to a brother; the left hand to a wife, a 
mother, a mistress, a daughter, a sister ; 
the calf of the leg, to a wife or a mistress. 
And other things in like manner are to be 
considered.” * 


All these rules are to be considered 
as having reference only to private per- 
sons ; for the dreams of princes relate 
to the commonwealth, and are no 
longer merely matters that concern 
themselves. This author gives direc- 
tions for interpreting 409 kinds of 
dreams, many of them such as could 
never occur to a Christian of our day, 
and which exhibit, perhaps, the darkest 
picture of ancient Roman morals that 
is any where to be found. Vices even 
more hideous than the foul pages of 
Martial mention, are in this work spoken 
of as matters of common occurrence in 
dreams ; and here we are certainly at 
liberty to adopt the reasoning of Diony- 
sius, and say that, if such things were 


* Book i., c. 2. 
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not practised, they would not be 
dreamed of. As a specimen of the 
mode of reasoning which Artemidorus 
adopts, we take at random the 54th 
and 55th chapters of the third book : 


* Of a Key. Chap. 54. 

‘** A key seen in dreams, by one about 
to marry, signifies that his wife will be 
faithful and a good housekeeper : to one 
about to purchase a female slave, it pre- 
dicts a good servant. It forbids travel- 
ling, inasmuch as it signifies detention 
and exclusion; for a key is made not for 
open, but for closed doors (by permission 
it is made to open the one and to close 
the other), otherwise there is no need of 
a key nor of doors; but now, when no 
guard is present, then, the doors being 
made fast, a key is used. Justly, there- 
fore, a key, seen in a vision, is an obstacle 
to those about to travel. To those who 
are about to manage and administer the 
property of others, it signifies fidelity 
and authority. 


“e Of a Cook. Chap. 55. 


“To see a cook in one’s house in a 
dream is good for one proposing to marry, 
for a cook is needed at a marriage; and 
even the poor, who on such occasions 
lengthen out their feasts, need then a cook. 
But to sick persons it signifies an increase 
of their disease and inflammation, on ac- 
count of roasting, and various other modes 
of applying heat used by cooks, by which 
the humours become sharp, as the most 
celebrated of those who exercise that art 
relate. The dream also signifies tears, 
on account of the smoke which is excited 
by acook. It signifies the revealing of 
hidden things, and the bringing to light 
transactions done in private, since the 
works of a cook are openly brought forth 
to the guests, and appear as they are.” 


A specimen ofan unfortunate dream, 
and a singular mode of reasoning, may 
be found in his decision concerning 
dreams of marriage, lib. ii. ch. 70: 


** Since wedlock is like to death, and 
dreams of death signify marriage, I shall 
here speak of nuptials [the foregoing 
chapters are of a very funereal character}. 
For a sick person to dream of marrying 
a virgin portends death; for the same 
things which happen to one married 
happen to one dead. It is, however, 
a good dream to one about to enter upon 
some new negotiation, for it signifies 
that he will succeed : and to one hoping 
for some good thing, it foretells that all 
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will turn out as he desires ; for he who 
marries certainly receives some property, 
which his wife brings as her marriage 
portion. To other persons it signifies 
troubles and perturbations ; for without 
such marriages are not brought about. 
But if any man shall dream of marrying 
a widow, he shall set about some already 
commenced business, and that with good 
success, But if any one dreams that his 
wife is married to another, it portends 
either a change in his own plans, or a 
separation from his wife ; and if a wo- 
man, during her husband's life, imagine 
that she is married to another man, it 
signifies that she shall bury her husband, 
or in some other way be separated from 
him. But 1 have observed that this does 
not always take place, but only when the 
wife has no children, no immediate ex- 
pectation of any, and is occupied in no 
commercial business. If she has a daugh- 
ter, she shall give her in marriage. If 
about to give birth to a child, that child 
shall be a daughter, who shall be brought 
up and married ; and thus, not exactly 
herself, but a part as it were of her own 
person, shall be given in marriage to 
another man. Ifshe be engaged in any 
commercial transactions, it signifies that 
she shall contract a partnership with some 
man in such business,”’* 


After five books of such information, 
he gives a great number of dreams, to 
bear out the truth of the premises ; of 
which we will take one or two, before 
we dismiss this most celebrated of 
interpreters. 

“ A certain person, trying to fly, was 
kept back by a friend, whose name was 
Julius, and who held him by the right 
foot. Shortly after he was about to de- 
part from Rome, and had prepared every 
thing for his departure. ‘the month of 
July was now at hand, and he was de- 
layed by some inconvenience” (it ought, 
of course, to have been the gout in his 
right foot); ‘‘ yet he was not delayed to 
the end of the month, because in his 
dream it was a friend by whom he had 
been delayed.”—Book v., ch. 70. 

** A certain sick person went into the 
temple of Jupiter, and in his dream asked 
the god whether he should recover. 
Jupiter nodded to him, looking down- 
wards upon him. The next day he died, 
which was clearly indicated by the god 
looking downwards. ‘That this was not 
contrary to rule, we shall see by another 
example. 

«« A certain woman, being ill, dreamed 
that she asked Venus whether she should 


* « For the same things happen to those who marry and to those who die ; for 


there is a gathering together of friends, as well male as female, and crowns, and aro- 
matics, and ointments, and deeds of settlement.”—Book ii., c. 54. 
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recover, and the goddess shook her head, 
looking upwards ; yet the woman got 
well. This is the converse of the pre- 
ceding instances, for the looking upwards 
of a god or goddess portends a favourable 
issue.” —Book v., ch. 71, 72. 

“An individual, dreaming that he 
drank powdered mustard, was tried for 
his life, and condemned to death—/or 
he was not accustomed to drink mustard ; 
noris it at all potable, as may be learned by 
the proverb, ‘ Who ever drank mustard ?’ 
Therefore the judge condemned him to 
death.” —Book v., ch. 5. 

“ An individual, against whom a law- 
suit was brought, dreamed that he had 
lost all the notes and memorials that he 
had prepared for his justification. The 
next day he was set free from all dis- 
agreeable consequences of the action, 
which was the meaning of the dream ; 
for when an action is finished, notes and 
memorials are of no further use to the 
parties.” —Book v., ch. 10, * 


From all this we see that any dream 
might signify any event. The train of 
argument is not particularly clear to 
modern eyes; but there is no doubt 
that it was completely satisfactory to 
those who consulted Artemidorus or his 
disciples. This does not appear to 
have been the sort of reasoning that 
prevailed among the sages of Egypt or 
Babylon ; for by these rules any dream 
might be interpreted, and by these in- 
stances any interpretation might be 
justified. 

A Latin translation of this work was 
published in 1537, by Cornarius, an 
italian physician ; who prefaced it with 
a dedicatory letter to Pucheynurus and 
Megobacchus, two eminent physicians 
of the time. In the course of this letter, 
he excuses the art from the charge of 
absurdity ; and states his own opinion, 
that it may be made subservient to 
medicine. He quotes Hippocrates to 
the following effect : 


“* When the body is at rest, the mind 
is in motion, and permeating all parts 
of the body, governs its habitation, and 
performs itself all the actions of the cor- 
poreal frame. For the sleeping body feels 
not ; but the spirit, being awake, knows 
and sees visible things—hears audible 
things—moves, touches, sorrows, ob. 
serves. In fine, whatever be the func- 
tions of the body, and whatever those of 


cibum capere, et quecunque per os fieri solent omnia similiter habere. 
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the soul, the latter in sleep performs 
them all. He, therefore, who knows 
rightly how to judge of these things, 
has attained a great part of wisdom; and 
those who judge concerning things of 
this sort, have an art that is not falla- 
cious.” 


Cornarius, as may be supposed by 
his translating the work of Artemidorus, 
was himself a great believer in the sig- 
nificancy of dreams, and, like him, had 
had no small experience ; for he says 
that he should write at very great length 
indeed, were he to mention the in- 
stances in which intimate friends of his 
own, men of eminent talent and bigh 
rank, had been so divinely warned in 
dreams as to become greatly serviceable 
to their countries. Instead, however, 
of giving any account of these interpo- 
sitions of Providence, he relates a dream 
of that eminent father of medicine, 
whose opinions he had before quoted. 
In his epistle to Philopemon, Hippo- 
crates says : 


“ T was anxious and thoughtful con- 
cerning Democritus, to visit whom the 
Abderites had sent for me, when falling 
asleep, I saw towards morning A°scu- 
lapius before me, and, lo! we were at 
the gates of Abdera; but A®sculapius 
did not appear mild and gentle as his 
statues represent him, but fierce in aspect 
and rough in manner: vast dragons, a 
kind of reptiles, followed him, leaving a 
long train behind them and hissing as 
though in woods and deserts : his attend- 
ants bore boxes full of medicines cares 
fully sealed. Then the god offered me 
his hand, which I willingly took, and 

~prayed him that I might go on and that 
he would not forsake me in the cure ; but 
he replied, ‘ At present you have no need 
of me ; but this, the common goddess of 
mortal and immortals, will conduct you, 
being a stranger ;’ and I turned round 
and beheld a woman, tall and beautiful, 
splendidly but simply adorned, the 
spheres of whose eyes shone with a pure 
light, so that you would think it to be 
the brightness of the stars. The god 
then disappeared ; but that woman, taking 
me by the hand, led me benignly with a 
slow step through the city, and when 
we were near to the house in which a 
lodging had been prepared for me, she 
vanished like a spectre, merely saying, 
‘ To-morrow will I meet thee at the house 
of Democritus ;’ but while she was turn- 


* An instance of a ridiculous dream is thus given in a note :—‘ Visus est sibi 
quis in podice os habere, et dentes magnos et pulchros, ac vocem, per ipsum edere, ac 


Ob petu- 


lantiam lingue patriam suam reliquit, et in exilium expulsus est ; pretermitto dicere 
causas Verisimiles, enim et rationabiles erant eventus.’—Lib. v., c. 68. 
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ing round, I said, ‘ I beseech thee, excel- 
lent lady, tell me who thou art, and by 
what name thou wilt be called!’ ‘ Truth,’ 
replied she; ‘ but whois this approaching?’ 
for, of a sudden, another woman ap- 
proached with an evil countenance, bolder 
and more hasty. ‘ Opinion,’ said she; ‘and 
she dwells with the Abderites,’ I there- 
fore arose from sleep and interpreted the 
dream to myself—that Democritus needed 
not a physician, since the god of medicine 
itself had departed, in token that there 
was neither necessity nor business for the 
healing art; but Truth herself, to shew 
how sound was the mind of Democritus, 
dwelt with him. On the other hand, the 
vain opinion that his intellects were 
affected, dwelt with the Abderites. And 
these things, my friend Philopwmen, I 
believe to be true, and certainly they are 
so, nor do I despise dreams, particularly 
when they preserve so good a consistency 
as this. Medicine and divination are 
sister arts, since the father of both is one, 
even Apollo—our progenitor, who per- 
ceives both present and future diseases, 
who heals those who are and those who 
are about to be sick. Farewell,’’* 

This dream of the venerable father 
of medicine was in all probability in- 
tended to be received as an instructive 
and amusing allegory, just as Cicero 
relates the dream of Scipio, and Xeno- 
phon that of Hercules. We will now 
take a brief review of some of the 
relations of dreams which have reached 
us, and this may be divided into, 

1, Dreams which are said to 
been instrumental in doing good. 

2. Dreams which are said to have 
been verified, but of which we can 
discern no useful purpose. 

3. Dreams which are said to have 
caused their own fulfilment. 

4. Dreams which have apparently 
failed of their effect. 

1. We are told by Plutarch+ that 
Themistocles, when approaching the 
city of Leontocephalus, fell asleep in 
the middle of the day. Ina dream he 
beheld the goddess Cybele, who told 
him that if he did not wish to fall into 
the lion’s jaws, he must avoid the lion’s 
head (Leontocephalus signifies lion’s 
head). In return for this caution the 
goddess demanded of him the dedica- 
tion of his daughter, Mnesiptoleme, as 
her priestess. The information was not 
lost. Themistocles took another route, 


have 


* Ded. Epist, to Connar, Tran. Artem. 
Quintus Curtius, lib. ix. c. 27. 
Val. Max. lib. i. c. 7. § 5. 


+ 

+ 

§ De Divin. lib. ii. c. 68. 
{I Val. Max. lib. i. c. 7. 
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and thereby avoided falling into the 
hands of the Pisidians, who were lying 
in wait for him at that city, being bribed 
by Epixia, the Persian, to kill him. 
In remembrance of this he built a 
temple to Cybele at Magnesian, and, 
according to the divine command, 
caused his daughter to officiate as 
priestess. Another dream of his is 
said to have been equally fortunate in 
its results. It must be remembered, 
however, that Plutarch had the faculty 
of dreaming with his eyes open to an 
immense extent, and when writing in 
this state he was not very particular 
about authorities. Alexander was the 
hero of a tale no less marvellous. His 
friend Ptolemy had been wounded in 
a battle, and Alexander, sleeping in 
the same room with him, saw in a 
dream the serpent beloved by his mo- 
ther, Olympias; and, according to her 
account, the divine father of Alexander 
himself. In his mouth the serpent 
held an herb, which, he said, was a 
sure vulnerary, and if applied to the 
wound of Ptolemy, he would recover. 
On awaking, the king gave so accurate 
a description of the plant, that it was 
soon found, and the effects were just as 
he anticipated.{ An interesting coin- 
cidence, which Cicero himself treated 
as such, may be found in his own 
works, and in Valerius Maximus.§ 
Being obliged, by a conspiracy of his 
enemies, to quit Rome, he was spend- 
ing some time at Atina; and there 
sleeping, he imagined himself, wander- 
ing through desert places, to have met 
Caius Marius, who was arrayed in the 
consular ornaments and preceded by 
the lictors. Marius, taking him by the 
hand, asked him the cause of his de- 
jection, and being told, gave him in 
charge to one of the lictors, who was 
commanded to place him in the tomb 
of Marius; for there, said the aged 
consul, is placed the hope of safety aud 
better “fortune ; and so it happened— 
a unanimous decree of the senate, 
passed in the Marian temple of Jupiter, 
recalled Cicero to Rome. One more 
instance of a dream being the instru- 
ment of good may be found in Valerius 
Maximus, and this will suffice. The 
night before the battle of Philippi,|| 
Minerva appeared in a dream to Ar- 


t Plut. in Them, 
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torius, the physician of Augustus, and 
directed him to tell that prince on no 
account to be absent from the battle. 
This, on account of severe illness, had 
been Augustus’s intention. He, on 
hearing the vision of Artorius, changed 
his mind and was carried out in a litter 
to battle; but, in the course of the 
fight, the camp fell into the hands of 
Brutus, and he would have shared the 
same fate had he not obeyed the in- 
timation of the divine will given by 
Artorius. None of these anecdotes re- 
quire any comment, the three former 
rest on very doubtful authority. Cicero 
believed the fourth to be merely a 
singular coincidence; and with regard 
to Artorius, his advice seems to have 
been dictated by a desire to keep up 
the spirits of the army. 

St. Augustine speaks of some dreams 
of which he heard. One he relates is, 
that a claim having been made upon a 
person to pay a debt contracted by his 
father, the father himself appeared in a 
dream to the young man and pointed 
out to him where was the receipt ; this 
being produced, the claim was of course 
abandoned. This is adduced, says St. 
Augustine, as a proof that the father 
cared still for his son, and appeared 
tohim in sleep to save him from trouble 
and vexation. He then observes, that 
this could not be the case in another 
instance which he relates, in which 
Eulogius, a quondam disciple of his, 
and who had met with some difficulties 
in the works of Cicero, had them cleared 
up by Augustine himself; who, oras he 
observes, something like him, appeared 
and explained the passage to Eulogius. 
Augustine was at a distance, he knew 
nothing of the matter, and was, there- 
fore, he infers, no party to the transac- 
tion. He asks, then,* why, if a person 
thus living be the subject of an in- 
structive vision, why may not one dead 
be so also without the interference of 
the spirit itself? 

2. Dreams which are said to have 
have been verified, but of which we can 
discern no useful purpose. Alcibiades 
imagined ina dream that he was wrap- 
ped round with the cloak of his mistress, 
and shortly afterwards he was slain, and 
his dead body being cast out naked, 
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she did cover it with that very cloak. 
This is called by Valerius Maximus no 
fallacious omen.t+ Hamilcar, the Car- 
thaginian commander, when besieging 
Syracuse, heard in a dream a voice de- 
claring that he should the next day sup 
in that city. Greatly rejoiced, and 
imagining that such a vision could only 
be a presage of victory, he brought up 
his troops the next day with double 
confidence; but a dissension having 
taken place between the Carthaginians 
and the Sicilians in his army, the Sy- 
racusans took advantage of their want 
of union, made a desperate attack upon 
the besiegers, and carried away among 
others Hamilcar himself. So that in 
that very city in which he had expected 
to sup as a victor, he was necessitated 
to sup as a captive. 

“While Dionysius, the celebrated 
tyrant of Syracuse, was yet in a private 
station, a lady of noble family, Himera 
by name, dreamed that she was admitted 
into heaven, and there saw a powerful 
man of a swarthy and freckled com. 
plexion, bound with iron chains to the 
throne of Jupiter. She asked the youth 
who conducted her who this being was, 
and was told that he was the dire fate of 
Sicily and Italy, and that when loosed 
from his chains he should occasion the 
destruction of many cities. This dream 
she published the next day. After that, 
Fortune, hostile to the liberty of the Sy- 
racusans and injurious to the lives of the 
innocent, had hurled Dionysius, freed 
from the celestial custody, like a thunder- 
bolt upon their ease and tranquillity ; Hi- 
mera beheld him entering the city in 
which she dwelt, attended with a great 
crowd ; she immediately exclaimed, This 
is the man whom I saw in my dream.” 


As soon as the tyrant heard this he 
put her to death.{ 

Aterius Rufus§ was about to give a 
great exhibition of gladiators at Syra- 
cuse, and dreamed the night before 
that he had been pierced by the hand 
of one of them. Te went, however, to 
the theatre, and one of the Retiarii 
being placed near him, excited his at- 
tention; and on looking at the man 
closely, he declared that that was he 
whom he had seen in his dream, and that 
he feared he should, by his hand, lose 
his life. His proposition was, how- 


* Quomodo fiant ista nescio, sed quomodo libet fiant, cur non eodem modo fieri 
credimus, ut in somnis quisque videat mortuum, quomodo fit, ut videat et vivum am- 
bobus utique nescientibus neque curantibus ; quis vel quando vel ubi eorum imagines 
somniet ?—Aucustine, de Curd pro Mortuis gerendd. 


+ Val, Max, lib. i, ¢. 7. 


t Ibid. § Ibid. 
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ever, overruled ; but that same evening 
he was accidentally slain by the object 
of his fear. Asingular dream, with ijs 
no less singular fulfilment, is related in 
the Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes, 
vol. i. p. 270. The evening before the 
battle of Lonate, Junot, having been 
on horseback all the day, and ridden 
above twenty leagues in carrying the 
orders of the general-in-chief, lay down 
overwhelmed with fatigue without un- 
dressing, and ready to start up at the 
smallest signal. Hardly was he asleep 
when he dreamed he was on a field of 
battle surrounded by the dead and the 
dying. Before him was a horseman 
clad in armour, with whom he was en- 
gaged : that cavalier, instead of a lance, 
was armed with a scythe, with which 
he struck Junot several blows, par- 
ticularly one on the left temple. The 
combat was long, and at length they 
seized each other by the middle; in the 
struggle the vizor of the horseman fell 
off, and Junot perceived that he was 
fighting with a skeleton. Soon the 
armour fell off, and Death stood before 
him armed with his scythe. “ I have not 
been able to take you,” said he, “ but I 
will seize one of your best friends. Be- 
ware of me!” . Junot awoke in a cold 
perspiration. The morning was begin- 
ning to dawn, and he could not sleep 
from the impression he had received. 
He felt convinced that one of his brother 
aides-de-camp, Muiron or Marmont, 
would be slain in the approaching fight. 
In effect itwas so. Junot received two 
wounds, one on the left temple, which 
he bore to the grave, and another on 
the breast, but Muiron was shot through 
the heart! 

These are but specimens of a very 
numerous class of dreams. They were 
verified ; but,except in the last case, the 
meaning was only known when the 
prediction had been accomplished. The 
same observations we shall see, by and 
by, applying with an equal degree of 
force to oracles. 

3. Dreams which are said to have 
caused their own fulfilment. 

When the mother of Archbishop Ab- 
bott was very near her confinement,* 
she dreamed that, though a poor wo- 
man herself, if she could eat a pike, her 
son would bea great man. She sought 
accordingly with much zeal, till at last 
she saw one in some water that ran near 


* Theory of Dreams, vol. ii. p. 6. 
¢ Theory of Dreams, vol, i. p, 52. 
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her house at Guilford ; she seized upon 
it and immediately devoured it. This 
circumstance being much talked about, 
several persons of wealth and influence 
offered to be sponsors to the child when 
born ; and those who did so, kept him 
both at school and at the university, 
till he arrived at distinction. The fol- 
lowing, unless it were a political con- 
trivance, may be placed in the same 
class. Antigonus, king of Macedonia, 
dreamed that he sowed gold in a field, 
and that the seed sprung up, flourished, 
and ripened; but that soon after the 
golden harvest was reaped, and nothing 
left but the worthless stubble ; and that 
then he heard a voice proclaim that 
Mithridates was fled to the Euxine Sea, 
carrying with him all the harvest. The 
king being now awakened, was ex- 
ceedingly terrified: he resolved to cut 
off Mithridates, and communicated his 
intention to Demetrius, exacting from 
hima previous oath ofsilence. Deme- 
trius, who was favourably disposed to- 
wards Mithridates, was only prevented 
by a reverence for his oath from telling 
him the danger in which he stood. 
Taking him, however, aside, he wrote 
on the sand with the point of his spear, 
“ Fly, O Mithridates!"” Warned by 
the counsels of his friend, Mithridates 
fled, and founded in Cappadocia a 
kingdom + which long survived that of 
Macedonia.{ This relation is taken 
from Plutarch. 

4. Dreams which have apparently 
failed of their effect. 

Among such may be classed that 
very curious relation given by Cicero, § 
of the two Arcadian friends who, travel- 
ling together, arrived at Megara, and 
there one lodged at an inn, the other 
at a friend’s house. The latter, in his 
first sleep, appeared to behold his 
friend supplicating for aid against the 
innkeeper, who was preparing to 
murder him. He started up in alarm, 
but not thinking the dream merited 
attention, he again composed himself 
to sleep. His friend again appeared, 
telling him that assistance was now 
useless, for the intended murder had 
been committed; but conjured him 
that, although he had afforded no suc- 
cour to the living, he at least would 
not permit the crime to go unavenged. 
The murdered person also stated that 
the body had been thrown into a cart 


t That of Pontus. 
§ De Divin. lib. ii. c. 68. 
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and covered with dung, and that it was 
in contemplation to carry it out of the 
city very early the next morning. These 
instructions were obeyed, the cart was 
stopped, the body found, and the inn- 
keeper brought to justice. Here, sup- 
posing the truth of the relation, the 
object of the dream was not to cause 
the execution of the innkeeper, but to 
save the life of the traveller; and if we 
divide the vision into two parts, and 
contend that the object of the latter 
was accomplished, we must grant that 
the former altogether failed of its effect. 


“The dreams of avarice,” says the 
author of the Theory of Dreams, quoting 
Holinshed, “‘ have seldom been produc- 
tive of much good. A rich man in Wales 
having dreamed three nights successively 
that there was a chain of gold hidden 
under the headstone of a well named St. 
Barnard’s Well, went to the place, and, 
putting his hand into the hole, was bitten 
by an adder ; and not many years since, 
as the interesting recluses of Llangollen 
would testify, a deluded cobbler was dig- 
ging, in consequence ofa dream, among 
the ruins of the Castle of Dinas Brune, 
which overhangs the vale, in search of 
gold.” 

Two curious dreams, shewing the 
effect of an evil conscience on the sen- 
sorium are related by Proclus in his 
doubts concerning Providence: they 
may be found at pp. 63 and 64 of Tay- 
lor’s Translation. 


“ For they say that Apollodorus the 
Tyrant saw himself in a dream scourged 
and boiled by certain persons, and his 
heart exclaiming from the kettle, ‘ I am 
the cause of these thy torments ;’ but 
Ptolemy, who was called Thunder (Cerau- 
nus), thought he was, in a dream, called 
to judgment by Seleucus, and that vul- 
tures and wolves sat there as his judges. 
Such are the preludes to the wicked of 
impending punishment.” 


These examples will suffice, and for 
the most part they require no comment. 
Generally speaking, we shall find that 
any remarkable coincidence between 
dreams and real transactions may be 
accounted for by the fact well known 
to all—that we are most likely todream 
of that which has the greatest share of 
our waking thoughts. It will hardly 
be quite fair to the author of the Theory 
of Dreams not to state what that theory 
is. The book is an amusing collection 
ofanecdotes, and the writer says,* “The 


* Voli. p. 152, 
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general theory to which the author is 
inclined is, that no dreams, excepting 
those involved with the history of re- 
velation, can have any necessary con- 
nexion with, or can afford any assist- 
ance towards discovering the secrets of 
futurity.” 

We must not dismiss the subject of 
dreams without noticing the means to 
which the ancients had recourse in 
order to obtain prophetic dreams. The 
skins of animals offered in sacrifice be- 
longed to the priest. This was the 
case under the Mosaic law,+ from 
which many of the most interesting 
ceremonies among the heathen were 
borrowed. It is probable that the Jews, 
in the days of their apostasy, and it is 
quite certain that the heathens put these 
skins to a superstitious purpose. Virgil 
gives an instance of this in the following 
lines :— 

** First on the fleeces of the slaughtered 
sheep, 

By night the sacred priest dissolves in 
sleep ; 

When in a train before his wondering 
eye, 

Thin airy forms and wondrous visions 


fly ; 

He calls the powers who guard the in- 
fernal floods, 

And talks, inspired, familiar with the 

ods ; 

To this dread oracle the prince with. 
drew, 

And first a hundred sheep the monarch 
slew ; 

Then on their fleeces lay, and from the 
wood 

He heard distinct these accents of the 
god.”—Pirt’s £n, b, viii. 


“ The Highlanders of Scotland,” says 
Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to the Lady 
of the Lake, “ like all rude people, had 
various superstitious modes of inquiring 
into futurity. Oneof the most noted was 
the tegharm. A person was wrapped up 
in the skin of a newly slain bullock, and 
deposited beside a waterfall, or at the 
bottom of a precipice, or in some other 
strange, wild, and unusual situation, 
where the scenery around him suggested 
nothing but objects of horror. In this 
situation he revolved in his mind the 
question proposed, and whatever was im- 
pressed upon him by his exalted imagi- 
nation, passed for the inspiration of dis- 
embodied spirits who haunt these desolate 
recesses. * * Mr. Alexander Cooper, 
minister of North Uist, told me that one 
John Erach, in the Isle of Lewis, as- 


+ Levit, viii, 8. 
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sured him it was his fate to be led by his 
curiosity with some who consulted this 
oracle, and that he was a night within 
the hide above-mentioned, during which 
time he felt and heard such terrible things 
that he could not express them. The 
impression made on him was such as 
would never go off; and he said, for a 
thousand worlds he would not again be 
concerned in the like performance, for it 
had disordered him to a high degree.” 


Such superstitions might be expected 
from a race of men so imaginative as 
the Highlanders; nor will it appear 
very surprising, that similar means, 
only less terrific, should have been 
occasionally resorted to in the convent.* 
The Franciscans, among whom super- 
natural visions were peculiarly abund- 
ant, used to note with great care the 
mat upon which any brother had lain 
while in a state of ecstasy. A portion 
of the spirit which rested upon him 
was believed to hallow the very straw 
upon which he lay, and those who 
afterwards slept upon it expected to be 
visited with celestial dreams. Pliny, 
in his Natural History, mentions 
several ways of obtaining or repelling 
peculiar dreams. The shoulder of a 
chamelion,t for example, enabled a 
person who possessed it to dream of 
whatsoever he pleased. Anise} hung 
about a bed drove away disagreeable 
visions ; and on the contrary, an herb 
called pycnocomon,§ caused them. 
Nor must the recipe of Robert Burton 
be forgotten; which cannot, however, 
be exactly recommended. “ Piso com- 
mends frications; Andrew Borde, a 
good draught of strong wine before one 
goes to bed. I say a nutmeg and ale, 
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or a good draught of muscadine, with 
a toast and nutmeg; or a posset of the 
same, which many use in a morning; 
but methinks for such as have dry 
brains, are much more proper at 
night.”’|| Afterwards he quotes a story 
rather more to the purpose. Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, asked one of the seventy 
interpreters what was the best way of 
securing pleasant dreams, and was told 
to use celestial meditations and honest 
actions when awake.§[ It will hardly 
be necessary to make any recapitulation 
of the contents of these two chapters. 
We have seen that there was, and still 
is, a metaphysical theory, well known 
to the ancients, and embraced by some 
very distinguished men even among 
moderns; that, according to this theory, 
it is possible that dreams may be the 
expatiations of a spirit for a season 
disembodied, possibly capable of having 
some glances into futurity, and there- 
fore not to be despised. Knowing this, 
however different our own opinions may 
be, we shall hesitate before we visit 
with our contempt those among the 
ancients who believed in oneiromancy. 
The practice was, no doubt, always fal- 
lacious, and often contemptible, but we 
must not confound the theories of phi- 
losophers with the practices of mounte- 
banks. In many respects we are not 
much better informed as to the nature 
of spirit or the properties of matter than 
the ancients; that we are free from many 
of their errors is to be attributed quite 
as much to our greater knowledge of 
the limits set to human science, as to 
our more successful investigation of 
natural phenomena. 


* Somniandi modus Franciscanorum bhinc ducit originem antiqui moris, fuit ovacula 
et futurorum prescientiam, quibusdam adhibitis sacris, per insomnia dari, qui mos talis 
erat, ut victimas cederent, mox sacrificio peracto, sub pellibus cawsarum ovium incu- 


bantes somnia captarent eaque lymphatica somnia verissimos exitus sortiri. 


Et mo- 


nachi super storea cubant, in qua alius frater exstaticus fuerat somniatus sacrificat 
missam preces et jejunia adhibet, inde ut communiter fit de amoribus per somnia 
consulit, redditque responsa pro occurrentibus spectris.—Moresini Deprav. Rel. 


Orig. p. 162. 


t Book xxxyviii. c. 8. 


t Book xx. c. 17. 
|| Anatomy of Melancholy, part ii. sect. 2, Memb. 5. 


§ Book xxvi. c, 8. 
{ Ibid. 
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Tue clock struck six as we passed 
with hasty steps over the smooth- 
shaven courts of Trinity, upon a golden 
morning in July, in our way to letter 
B in the New Court. Having at length, 
with lingering foot and slow, gained 
our elevated abode, we joyfully reclined 
npon a sofa, and resigned ourselves to 
the reminiscences of the Huntingdon 
Ball, from which one of Jordan’s 
hacks had just transported us. Eyes, 
arms, ankles, costumes,— all indolently 
floated through the imagination, in pic- 
turesque confusion, like white sheep 
and clear streams glimmering amid 
verdant woods; or a landscape of 
Claude broken up in a dream. 
“ Eyes!” we exclaimed, internally ; 
“what a beautiful essay for Fraser 
might be written upon eyes!” A 
mere collection of passages would be 
an agreeable task, describing their 
charms from Helen to Lady Jersey. 
Museus, in his history of Hero and 
Leander, has imparted an uncommon 
brilliancy to the eyes of the lady — 


Oi 3s raraso 
Tous xaguras Ysucavro wipuxsvas sig de vis 
“Heous 
"Opbarmos ysrows ixarey xagirioes ribnrs. 


Let the reader ponder upon the full 
beauty of the word, rsénas. Petronius, 
a great authority in all questions of this 
nature, gives to eyes the appellation of 
facetos; and represents Venus, the 
Loves, and Pleasure herself, dwelling 
in the midst. We owe, perhaps, to 
the Orientals the darts coke arrows of 
the eyes. Museus, when portraying 
Leander’s sudden passion for Hero, 
affirms that the beauty of a modest 
woman penetrates more swiftly than 
the sharpest javelin. Auschylus has a 
similar metaphor, applied to Helen, in 
the Agamemnon. Milton, also, intro- 
duces the image into that delicious 
love-scene of Paradise, where Eve, 
whose eye “ darted contagious fire,” 
is conducted by Adam 


j *“‘ to a shady bank, 
Thick overhead with verdant roof em. 
bower’d.” 


Spenser represents the Graces sitting 

on the eyelids ; and his Italian masters 

have exhausted the fertile combinations 

of their fancy in the same descriptions. 
VOL. XIX, NO. CXIII, 


Whilst occupied in these meditations, 
the faces of the last evening began to 
dawn more freshly upon our recol- 
lection ; and the verses of Martial 
dropped from our lips : 

‘‘ Cynthia te vatem fecit, lascive Properti; 
Ingenium Galli pulchra Lycoris erat ; 
Fama est arguti Nemesis formosa Tibulli ; 
Lesbia dictavit, docte Catulle, tibi. 
Non me Pelignus, nec spernet Mantua 

vatem ; 
Si qua Corinna mihi,”-——— 


While delivering these elegant lines, 
ore rotundo, our left hand had now 
taken down the original edition of 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy—a 
ponderous tome, of greater value than 
the hundred volumes of Lardner’s Cy- 
clopedia ; and which Johnson declared 
to be the only book able to draw him 
from his bed two hours before his 
usual time of rising. Open the mine 
where you will, you are sure to find a 
treasure. We turned instinctively toa 
learned disquisition upon dancing. Let 
us hear the erudite Oxonian : 


“ Constantine makes Cupid himself a 
great dancer,— by the same token, as he 
was capering among the gods, he flung 
down a bowl of nectar, which, distilling 
upon the white rose, ever since made it 
red; and Callistrates, by the help of 
Dedalus about Cupid’s statue, made 
many maidens dancing. At his and 
Psyche’s wedding, the gods being pre- 
sent to grace the feast, Ganymede filled 
nectar in abundance (as Apuleius de- 
scribes it); Vulcan was the cook; the 
Hours made all fine with roses and 
flowers ; Apollo played on the harp ; the 
Muses sang; but his mother, Venus, 
danced to his and their sweet content. 
Witty Lucian, in that pathetic love pass- 
age, or pleasing description of Jupiter's 
stealing of Europa, and swimming from 
Pheenicia to Crete, ma‘ces the sea calm, 
the winds hushed ; Neptune and Amphi- 
trite riding in their chariot, to break the 
waves before them ; the Tritons dancing 
round about, with every one a torch ; 
the Sea-nymphs, half naked, keeping time 
on dolphins’ backs, and singing Hy- 
meneas ; Cupid nimbly tripping on the 
top of the waters; and Venus herself 
coming after in a shell, strewing roses 
and flowers on their heads. Praxiteles, 
in all his pictures of love, fains Cupid 
ever smiling upon dancers ; and in Saint 
Marke’s Garden in Rome (whose work 
I know not), one of the most delicious 

NWN 
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pieces is merry satyrs dancing round a 
girl asleep. So that dancing is still, as 
it were, a necessary appendix to love- 
matters. Young lasses are never better 
pleased than when, as upon a holyday, 
after even-song, they may meet their 
sweethearts, and dance about a Maypole, 
or in a town-green, under a shady elm.’’* 


So sings the grave Democritus, who 
died a victim to the melancholy he 
loved to describe and _ investigate. 
Burton was a master in all the mys- 
teries of the ancient and modern toilet. 
When treating, in the Anatomy, of arti- 
ficial allurements, he denounces, with 
eloquent indignation, those votaries of 
fashion who “ crucify” themselves in 
their dresses; sometimes lavishing a 
hundred yards upon a sleeve, of which 
the “ bishops,” now gone out of vogue, 
was a weak imitation. He continues, 
in the same bitter and taunting strain : 


** Now long tails, and then short; up, 
down, high, low, thick, thin ; now little 
or no bands ; then as big as cart-wheels ; 
now loose bodies ; then great fardingals 
and close girt.” 


Modern ball-dresses seem to be 
constructed upon the advice of Ovid : 
* Pars humeri tamen ima tui, pars summa 

lacerti 

Nuda fit, a leva conspicienda manu.” 


The reader who is acquainted with 
the antiquities discovered at Hercu- 
laneum, will remember the wonderful 
and unwearied ingenuity which the 
ancients devoted to make the sensual 


subservient to the beautiful. The fi- 
gures of their dancing girls embody all 
the refined abandonment of the most 
poetical imagination. The transparent 
dresses surpass any at Almack’s. 
Seneca speaks of the pellucida vestis ; 
and Ovid, with characteristical grace, 
clothes the Hours in painted garments. 
Apuleius, in his charming allegory of 
Psyche, describes the veil, which only 
shadowed the form of Venus, of an 
azure hue, in allusion to her having 
risen from the sea. The manufacturers 
of these fashionable vests had a distinct 
title: they were called Acwrovgye: and 
tenuarii. Purple was the favourite 
colour; and has received an additional 
brilliancy from the pencil of Virgil, 
who arrayed Dido in it. Plautus, in 
his amusing comedy, the Aulularia, 
among the trades peculiarly appro- 
priated to female luxury, mentions the 
rr ger ere eeeemeenee 
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violarii, persons who dyed dresses 
with the colour of the violet. Aristo- 
phanes describes the variegated purple 
robes by a very beautiful line in the 
Plutus, where Poverty assures Chre- 
mylus that he will no longer be able 
to anoint his bride with liquid odours, 
or bring her home in that expensive 
apparel. This costly dye was manu- 
factured at Miletus. Theocritus calls 
the soghugses rawness softer than sleep. 
But purple was not the only colour 
patronised by persons of quality. Cy- 
prian and Tertullian, in the treatises 
which those learned fathers directed 
against the extravagance of ladies, 
particularly notice tints of green and 
vermilion. Spenser assigns a green 
habit to Cupid, which Warton consi- 
dered to be an unwarrantable innova- 
tion. Yellow drapery must not be for- 
gotten, since it was the colour selected 
by Bacchus after his transformation 
into a girl; as any young lady, who 
has learned Greek on the Hamiltonian 
system, may read in the nineteenth 
book of the Donysiacs of Nonnus. 
It seems to have suited the complexion 
of heroes also. Lucian says that Her- 
cules adopted it during his degrading 
visit toOmphale. White had, also, its 
admirers. Tibullus mentions a lady 
who inflamed the beholder alike in 
purple or in white. Spenser recom- 
mended it to young maidens — 


“Lo! where she comes aloug with portly 
ace, 

Like Phebe, from her chamber of the 
East, 

Arising forth to run her nightly race, 

Clad all in white, that seems a virgin 
best. 

So well it her beseems, that ye would 
weene 

Some angel she had beene. 

Her long loose yellow locks, like golden 
wire, 

Sprinkled with pearl, and pearling flowers 
atweene, 

Do like a golden mantle her attire.” 

Epithalamion, 156. 


Dyeing the hair was not deemed of 
inferior importance to dyeing the gar- 
ments. Ovid alludes to the custom in 
the Metamorphoses, as the reader may 
see in the following verses of Dryden: 


‘* Grathis and Sibaris, her sister-fiood, 
That slide through our Calabrian neigh- 
bour wood, 


* Part ITI, Sect. II. 
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With gold and amber dye the shining 
hair ; 
And thither youth resort—for who would 
not be fair?” 

It has been sometimes erroneously 
supposed that yellow hair belonged 
only to the Vestris of the day; but 
Ovid commends the fair complexion 
and yellow locks of Lucretia; and 
Virgil bestows the same colour upon 
Lavinia. The beautiful verses of Ho- 
race to Pyrrha have been quoted, 
incorrectly, in favour of the Appro- 
ee The preference of 
ight hair still continues in the south 
of Europe: and the ertravaganza of 
admiration excited by a beautiful Eng- 
lish girl at Florence, some years ago, 
is not yet forgotten. Our own poets 
have delighted to eulogise golden hair. 
Spenser’s flattery of Elizabeth, not less 
than his imitations of the Italian poets, 
induced him to praise it. All his 
females, as Warton observes, are 
described with yellow hair; and when 
he wishes to paint the warrior capti- 
vated by beauty, he represents him 
wrapt “ in fetters of a golden tresse.” 
The subject of costume is so inex- 
haustible, that fifty pages of Recina 
would scarcely afford space for its 
adequate investigation. The lady- 
mayoress, we are informed, made her 
official appearance in the glitter of ten 
thousand pounds worth of jewels: but 
let her read Pliny’s account—Mr. Hob- 
ler will interpret—of the gorgeous em- 
bellishment of Lollia Paulina: “ Sma- 
ragdis margaritisque opertam, alterno 
textu fulgentibus toto capite crinibus, 
spiris, auribus, collo, manibus, digi- 
tisque ——” 

At this moment a sunbeam shot 
between the leaves of the book in our 
hand, like an arrow of Diana flashing 
through a dark forest, when thunder- 
clouds are rolling, and heavy drops 
patter on the leaves, At the same 
moment, “‘ A Review of the Household 
Troops” caught our eye in the Standard. 
“We too,” was our exclamation, start- 
ing suddenly up, and opening a small 
parcel sent in the previous evening 
from Deightons’, “ will have a field- 
day—ay, and a review of our own.” 
So, putting the new volume in our 
pocket, and writing an order for dinner 
at seven, we descended the stairs, and 
sauntered to Chesterton ; and certainly, 
to borrow a bad pun from Professor 
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Sedgwick, no Hare ever shewed better 
sport than the author of Guesses at 
Truth.* 

The volume, of which a second edi- 
tion has recently appeared, was written 
by Mr. Charles Julius Hare and his 
brother,—names not unknown to learn- 
ing or to literature. One has already 
been called to his reward. 


“Soon after the publication of the 
first edition,” is the touching remark of 
the surviving brother, “ he gave up 
guessing at truth, for the higher office 
of preaching truth. How faithfully he 
discharged that office may be seen in 
the two volumes of his sermons. And 
now he has been raised from the earth 
to the full fruition of that truth, of which 
he had first been the earnest seeker, and 
then the dutiful servant and herald.” 


Guesses at Truth belong to the 
school of Landor— if, indeed, that 
eccentric, and sometimes beautiful, 
writer of prose can be said to have 
a school. Mr. Hare calls his own 
suggestions “ little more than glim- 
merings ;” almost “ dreams of thought :” 
and, undoubtedly, a certain haziness of 
sentiment, the result of too devout con- 
templation of Coleridge, occasionally 
confuses the reader; but, for the most 
part, a strong vein, of manly sense, 
a picturesque power of selection and 
illustration, and a genuine perception 
of poetical beauty, animate the dis- 
quisitions of the writers. They repro- 
duce an old topic with considerable 
freshness and brilliancy of costume. 
Read, for example, the very ingenious 
essay upon humour, which we shall 
quote, adding a running commentary 
of our own :— 


“ Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat? 
In the first place, all the sour faces in the 
world, stiffening into a yet more rigid 
asperity at the least glimpse of a smile. 
I have seen faces, too, which, so long as 
you let them lie in their sleepy torpor, 
unshaken and unstirred, have a creamy 
softness and smoothness, and might be- 
guile you into suspecting their owners of 
being gentle ; but if they catch the sound 
of a laugh, it acts on them like thunder, 
and they also turn sour. Nay, strange 
as it may seem, there have been such 
incarnate paradoxes as would rather see 
their fellow-creatures cry than smile. 

“ But is not this in exact accordance 
with the spirit which pronounces a bless- 
ing on the weeper, and a wo on the 
laugher ? 


* Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. Taylor and Walton. London, 1838. 
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“ Not in the persons I have in view. 
That blessing and wo are pronounced in 
the knowledge how apt the course of this 
world is to run counter to the kingdom 
of God. They who weep are declared to 
be blessed, not because they weep, but 
because they shall laugh; and the wo 
threatened to the laughers is in like 
manner, that they shall mourn and weep. 
Therefore, they who have this spirit in 
them will endeavour to forward the bless- 
ing, and to avert the wo. They will try 
to comfort the mourner, so as to lead 
him to rejoice ; and they will warn the 
laugher, that he may be preserved from 
the mourning and weeping, and may ex- 
change his passing for lasting joy. But 
there are many persons who merely in- 
dulge in the antipathy, without opening 
their hearts to the sympathy. Such is 
the spirit found in those who have cast 
off the bond of the lower earthly affec- 
tions, without having risen as yet into 
the freedom of heavenly love ; in those 
who have stopped short in the state of 
transition between the two lines, like so 
many skeletons, stripped of their earthly, 
and not yet clothed with a heavenly 
body. It is the spirit of stoicism, for 
instance, in philosophy, and of vulgar 
Calvinism, which in so many things 
answers to stoicism, in religion. They 
who feel the harm they have received 
from worldly pleasures, are prone at first 
to quarrel with pleasure of every ‘kind 
altogether: and it is one of the strange 
perversities of our self-will to entertain 
anger, instead of pity, towards those 
whom we fancy to judge or act less wisely 
than ourselves. This, however, is only 
while the scaffolding is still standing 
round the edifice of their Christian life, 
so that they cannot see clearly out of the 
windows, and their view is broken up 
into disjointed parts. When the scaffold- 
ing is removed, and they look out with- 
out hindrance, they are readier than any 
to delight in all the beauty and true 

leasure around them. They feel that 
it is their blessed calling, not only to 
rejoice always themselves, but likewise to 
rejoice with all who do rejvice in innocence 
of heart. They feel that this must be 
well-pleasing to Him who has filled his 
universe with ever-bubbling springs of 
gladness ; so that whithersoever, we turn 
our eyes, through earth and sky, as well 
as sea, we behold the avwigiwduoy ysracua 
of nature. On the other hand, it is the 
harshness of an irreligious temper, 
clothing itself in religious zeal, and not 
seldom exhibiting symptoms of mental 
disorganisation, that looks scowlingly on 
every indication of happiness and mirth. 

** Moreover, there is:a large class of 
people, who deem the business of life 
far too weighty and momentous to be 
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made light of; who would leave merri- 
ment to children, and laughter to idiots ; 
and who hold that a joke would be as 
much out of place on their lips, as on a 
grave or inaledger. Witand Wisdom 
being sisters, not only are they afraid of 
being indited for bigamy, were they to 
wed them both, but they shudder at such 
a union as incestuous. So, to keep clear 
of temptation, and to preserve their faith 
where they have plighted it, they turn 
the younger out of doors; and if they 
see or hear of any body taking her in, 
they are positive he can know nothing of 
the elder. They would not be witty for 
the world. Now, to escape being so is 
not very difficult for those whom nature 
has so favoured, that wit with them is 
always at zero, or below it. And as to 
their wisdom, since they are careful never 
to overfeed her, she jogs leisurely along 
the turnpike road, with lank and meagre 
carcass, displaying all her bones, and 
never getting out of her own dust. She 
feels no inclination to be frisky ; but, if a 
coach er a wagon passes her, is glad, 
like her rider, to run behind a thing so 
big. Now, all the people take grievous 
offence if any one comes near them bet- 
ter mounted ; and they are in a tremour 
lest the neighing, and snorting, and 
prancing, should be contagious. 

“Surely, however, ridicule implies 
contempt; and so the feeling must be 
condemnable, subversive of gentleness, 
incompatible with kindness ? 

*« Not necessarily so, or universally : 
far from it. The word ridicule, it is true, 
has a narrow-minded meaning. From 
our proneness to mix up personal feel- 
ings with those which are more purely 
objective and intellectual, we have in 
great measure restricted the meaning of 
ridicule, which would properly extend 
over the whole region of the ridiculous, 
the laughable, where we may disport 
ourselves innocently, without any evil 
emotion ; and we have narrowed it so, that 
in common usage it mostly corresponds 
to derision, which does, indeed, involve 
personal and offensive feelings. As the 
great business of wisdom, in her specu- 
lative office, is to detect and reveal the 
hidden harmonies of things, those har- 
monies which are the sources and the 
overflowing emanations of law, the deal- 
ings of wit, on the other hand, are with 
incongruities. And it is the perception 
of incongruity, flashing upon us, when 
unaccompanied, as Aristotle observes 
( Poet, c. v.), by pain, or by any pre- 
dominant moral disgust, that provokes 
laughter, and excites the feeling of the 
ridiculous. But it no more follows that 
the perception of such an incongruity 
must breed or foster haughtiness or dis- 
dain, than that the perception of any 
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thing else that may be erroneous or 
wrong should do so. You might as well 
argue that a man must be proud and 
scornful, because he sees that there is 
such a thing as sin, or such a thing as 
folly in the world. Yet, unless we blind 
our eyes, and gag our ears, and hood- 
wink our minds, we shall seldom pass 
through a day without having some form 
of evil brought in one way or other be- 
fore us. Besides, the perception of in- 
congruity may exist, and may awaken 
laughter, without the slightest reproba- 
tion of the object laughed at. We laugh 
at a pun, surely without a shade of con- 
tempt either for the words punned upon 
or for the punster: and if a very bad 
pun be the next best thing to a very 
good one, this is not from its flattering 
any feeling of superiority in us, but be- 
cause the incongruity is broader and 
more glaring. Nor, when we laugh at 
a droll combination of imagery, do we 
feel any contempt, but often admiration, 
at the ingenuity shewn in it, and an al- 
most affectionate thankfulness toward the 
person by whom we have been amused, 
such as is rarely excited by any other 
display of intellectual power: as those 
who ever enjoyed the delight of Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick’s society will bear wit- 
ness.” 

It was observed to an eminent pun- 
ster, whose name we forget, that puns 
were the lowest part of wit. ‘ True,” 
was the reply, “* and therefore they are 
the foundation of all wit.” He vindi- 
cated the art of punning by a pun: 
We believe that the excellent Wood- 
wardian professor would have acted in 
a similar manner. Not even Mr. Hood 
or Mr. Weller is more enamoured of 
the variations of language, or more 
active in the search after remote re- 
semblances. In the Hall of Trinity, 
his bon mots fall in a shower, to the 
admiration of all who hear him. His 
good-humour seems never to become 
weary ; and the wit-combat, whether 
with Whewell at dinner, or with Pea- 
cock in the combination- room, is al- 
ways fought with hearty spirit. The 
same vivacity accompanies him to the 
lecture-room ; and has rendered his 
yeological course the most popular in 
the university. The excellent and ac- 
complished Smythe — venerabile nomen 
—will never fail of obtaining that re- 
spect and applause which are due to a 
luminous arrangement, liberal senti- 
ments, accurate deductions, and ele- 
gant diction ; but his lectures are de- 
ficient in the kindling interest. of the 
extempore addresses of Sedgwick. 
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They seldom stir the blood, or make 
the spirits dance by those sudden 
strokes which cause the water to gush 
from the most rocky bosoms. Shak- 
speare found sermons in stones, but 
Sedgwick finds poetry. It has been 
said of Gray, that the pictures of rural 
objects scattered over his letters are 
Georgics in prose. Sedgwick, if he 
does not, as we confess he does not, 
rival the Virgilian delicacy of the poet’s 
pencil, has, nevertheless, caught much 
of its vigour, and many of its colours. 
He gives a landscape, not an inventory ; 
and. no person, who has heard his de- 
scriptions of English scenery, can have 
retired from the lecture-room without a 
glowing feeling of delight. 


“Tt is true an exclusive attention to 
the ridiculous side of things is hurtful to 
the character, and destructive of earnest. 
ness and gravity. But no less mis- 
chievous is it to fix our attention exclu- 
sively, or even mainly, on the vices and 
other follies of mankind. Such contem- 
plations, unless counteracted by whole. 
somer thoughts, harden or rot the heart, 
deaden the moral principle, and make us 
hopeless and reckless. The objects to- 
ward which we should turn our minds 
habitually, are those which are great, and 
good, and pure,—the throne of Virtue, and 
she who sits upon it, the majesty of 
Truth, the beauty of Holiness. This is 
the spiritual sky through which we should 
strive to mount, ‘ springing from crystal 
step to crystal step,’ and bathing our 
souls in its living, life-giving ether. 
These are the thoughts by which we 
should whet and polish our swords for 
the warfare against evil, that the vapours 
of the earth may notrustthem, But in 
a warfare against evil, under one or other 
of its forms, we are all of us called to en- 
gage; and it is a childish dream to fancy 
that we can walk about among mankind 
without perpetual necessity of remarking 
that the world is full of many worse in- 
congtuities beside those which make us 
laugh. 

“Nor do I deny that a laugher may 
often be a scoffer and ascorner. Some 
jesters are fools of a worse breed than 
those who used to wear the cap. Sneer- 
ing is commonly found along with a bitter, 
splenetic misanthropy; or it may be a 
man’s mockery at his own hollow heart, 
venting itself in mockery at others, 
Cruelty will try to season or to palliate 
its atrocities by derision. The hyena 
grins in its den; most wild beasts, over 
their prey. But though a certain kind of 
wit, like other intellectual gifts, may 
coexist with moral depravity, there has 
often been a playfulness in the best and 
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greatest men—in Phocion, in Socrates, 
in Sir Thomas More—which, as it were, 
adds a bloom to the severer graces of 
their character, shining forth with ama- 
ranthine brightness, when storms assail 
them, and springing up in fresh blossoms 
under the axe of the executioner.” 


Few names possess @ livelier interest, 
either for the student of literature or of 
history, than that of Sir Thomas More. 
But he borrowed something from Plato 
beside his pleasantry: the Utopia has 
been traced to the Republic ; as Swift, 
in turn, has been pursued into Utopia. 
Of that work, printed in 1515, and 
which may be viewed as the harbinger 
of an intellectual dawn, much might 
perhaps be said, both with interest 
and improvement. The liberality of 
its temper, and the freedom of its 
opinions, are among its moral merits. 
Its literary character, when estimated 
in relation to the period of its publica- 
tion, is extraordinary. ‘‘ Those who 
read the Utopia, in Burnet’s translation, 
may believe that they are in Brob- 
dignag.” This is the observation of 
Hallam ; and, undoubtedly, the salt of 
More and of Swift has often the same 
sharpness of savour. Then, again, if 
we turn to Bacon, we notice a similar 
smile, as it were, of harmless irony, 
brightening and relieving the graver 
lines of meditation. A collection of 
apophthegms is bound up with the Ad- 
vancement of the Sciences. Even the 
giants of our elder age, the founders of 
our theological eloquence and learning 
—the Taylors, the Dounes, the Barrows, 
the Souths—-abound in the purest So- 
cratic irony. South, indeed, might be 
rather classed with the satirists than 
with the divines of his age, if the force 
of his noble enthusiasm did not fre- 
guently carry him into a loftier and 
serener atmcsphere, where the epigram- 
matist brightens and expands into the 
poet. But if any additional testimony 
were wanted to establish the axiom re- 
specting the general association of 
humour with genius, we might supply 
it out of the history of Spenser. 
Among the lost productions of that ex- 
quisite painter of nature and the heart, 
for which the lover of beautiful thoughts 
sighs in vain, are enumerated nine 
comedies. 

We might also illustrate Mr. Hare’s 
observations by a reference to the 
closing hours of thé noble, the 
gifted, the unfortunate Raleigh. The 
history of this mournful scene is not less 
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affecting than the death of the Grecian 
philosopher, which, in many respects, 
it resembled. The same placid hu- 
mour characterised the conversation of 
both—the subdued dignity of mirth. 
But Raleigh, more fortunate than So- 
crates, beheld, by the light of reve- 
lation, that glorious immortality which 
only glimmered upon the clouded eye- 
sight of the Athenian. When Raleigh 
took leave, as we are informed in the 
careful life of him by Birch, of the 
lords and other gentlemen, 


**He entreated the Lord Arundel to 
desire the king, that no scandalous writ- 
ings, to defame him, might be published 
after his death; concluding, ‘I have a 
long journey to go, and, therefore, will 
take my leave.’ Then, having put off 
his gown and doublet, he called to the 
executioner to shew him the axe; which 
not being presently done, he said, ‘I 
prithee let me see it. Dost thou think 
that Iam afraid of it?’ and having it in 
his hands, he felt along the edge of it, 
and, smiling, said to the sheriff, ‘ This 
is a sharp medicine, but is a physician 
for all diseases.’ Then, going to and fro 
on every side of the scaffold, he desired 
the company to pray to God to assist 
him, and strengthen him. The exe- 
cutioner, kneeling down, and asking him 
forgiveness, Sir Walter, laying his hand 
upon his shoulder, granted it; and being 
asked which way he would lay himself on 
the block, he answered, ‘ So the heart be 
right, it is no matter which way the head 
lies.’ As he stooped to lay himself along, 
and reclined his head, bis face being to- 
wards the east, the executioner spread his 
own cloak under him. After alittle pause, 
he gave the sign that he was ready for 
the stroke, by lifting up his hand, when 
his head was struck off at two blows, 
his body neither shrinking nor moving. 
His head was shewn on each side of the 
scaffold, and then put into a red leather 
bag; and with his velvet night-cap 
thrown over, was afterwards conveyed 
away in a mourning-coach of his lady’s. 
His body was interred in the chancel of 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster ; 
but his head was long preserved in a 
case by his widow, who survived him 
twenty-nine years; and after her death, 
by his son Carew, with whom it is said 
to have been buried at West Horsley, in 
Surrey, which had been a seat of Sir 
Walter’s.”— Life, by Birch, p. 676. 
Oxon edition of the Works of Raleigh. 


We have been led into this digres- 
sion by the mention of an author and 
a soldier, whose life forms a brilliant 
passage in the romance of history. 
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But, to return to Mr. Hare’s disqui- 
sition upon cheerfulness and wit. 


“How much is our affection for 
Hector increased by his tossing his bo 
in his arms, and laughing at his childis 
fears! Smiles are the language of love ; 
they betoken the complacency and de- 
light of the heart in the object of its 
contemplation. Why are we to assume 
that there must needs be bitterness or 
contempt in them, when they enforce a 
truth, or reprove an error? On the con. 
trary, some of those who have been 
richest in wit and humour, have been 
among the simplest and kindest-hearted 
of men. I will only instance Fuller, La- 
fontaine, Matthes Claudius, Charles 
Lamb. ‘Le méchant n’est jamais co- 
mique,’ is wisely remarked by De Mais. 
tre, when canvassing the pretensions of 
Voltaire (Soirées, i. 273); and the con- 
verse is equally true: le comique, le vrais 
comique, n'est jamais méchant. A laugh, 
to be joyous, must flow from a joyous 
heart; but without kindness there can 
be no true joy. And what a dull, plod- 
ding, tramping, clanking, would the or- 
dinary intercourse of society be, without 
wit to enliven and brighten it! When 
two men meet, they seem to be, as it 
were, kept at bay, through the estranging 
effects of absence, until some sportive 
sally opens their hearts to each other, 
Nor does any thing spread cheerfulness 
so rapidly over a whole party, or an 
assembly of people, however large. 
Reason expands the soul of the philo- 
sopher ; imagination glorifies the poet, 
and breathes a breath of spring through 
the young and genial; but if we take 
into account the numberless glances and 
gleams whereby wit lightens our every- 
day life, I hardly know what power 
ministers so bountifully to the innocent 
pleasures of mankind. Surely, too, it 
cannot be requisite to a man’s being in 
earnest, that he should wear a perpetual 
frown. Or is there less of sincerity in 
Nature, during her gambols in spring, 
than during the stiffness and harshness 
of her wintry gloom? Does not the 
bird’s blythe cacoling come from the heart 
quite as much as the quadruped’s mono- 
tonous cry? And is it then altogether 
impossible to take up one’s abode with 
Truth, and to let all sweet, homely feel- 
ings grow about it, and cluster around it, 
and to smile upon it as on a kind father 
or mother; and to sport with it, and hold 
light and merry talk with it, as with a 
loved brother or sister; and to fondle it, 
and play with it, as with a child? Yet 
no otherwise did Socrates and Plato 
commune with Truth; no otherwise, 
Cervantes and Shakspeare. This play- 
fulness of truth is beautifully represented 
by Landor (Imaginary Conversations, 
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ii. 613-616), in an allegory which has 
the voice and the spirit of Plato. On 
the other hand, the outcries of those who 
exclaim against every sound more lively 
than a bray or a bleat, as derogatory to 
truth, are often prompted, not so much 
by their deep feeling of the dignity of 
the truth in question, as of the dignity of 
the person by whom that truth is main. 
tained. It is our vanity, our self-con- 
ceit, that makes us so sore and irritable. 
To a grave argument we may reply 
gravely, and fancy that we have the best 
of it; but he who is too dull, or too 
angry, to smile, cannot answer a smile, 
except by fretting and fuming. Olivia 
lets us into the secret of Malvolio’s dis. 
taste for the clown. 


“For the full expansion of the intel- 
lect, moreover, to preserve it from that 
narrowness and partial warp, which our 
proneness to give ourselves up to the 
sway of the moment is apt to produce, 
its various faculties, however opposite, 
should grow and be trained up side by 
side, should twine their arms together, 
and strengthen each other by love-wres- 
tles. Thus will it be best fitted for dis- 
cerning and acting upon the multiplicity 
of things which the world sets before it. 
Thus, too, will something like a balance 
and order be upheld, and our minds be 
preserved from that exaggeration on the 
one side, and depreciation on the other 
side, which are the sure results of ex- 
clusiveness. A poet, for instance, should 
have much of the philosopher in him ; 
not, indeed, thrusting itself forward at 
the surface—this would only make a 
monster of his work, like the Siamese 
twins, neither one thing, nor two,— but 
latent within: the spindle should be out 
of sight; but the web should be spun 
by the Fates. A philosopher, on the 
other hand, should have much of the 
poet in him. A historian cannot be great, 
without combining the elements of the 
two minds. A statesman ought to unite 
those of all the three. A great religious 
teacher, such as Socrates, Bernard, Lu. 
ther, Schleiermacher, needs the states- 
man’s practical power of dealing with 
men and things, as well as the historian’s. 
insight into their growth and purpose: 
he needs the philosopher's ideas, im- 
pregnated and impersonated by the ima~ 
gination of the poet. In like manuerour 
graver faculties and thoughts are much 
chastened and bettered by a blending 
and interfusion of the lighter, so that 
‘the sable cloud’ may ‘turn forth her 
silver lining on the night;’ while our 
lighter thoughts require the graver to 
substantiate them, and keep them from 
evaporating. Thus Socrates is said, in 
Plato’s Banquet, to have maintained that 
a great tragic poet ought likewise to be 
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a great comic poet; an observation the 
more remarkable, because the tendency 
of the Greek mind, as at once manifested 
in their polytheism, and fostered by it, 
was to insulate all its ideas, and, as it 
were, to split up the intellectual world 
into a host of Cyclades; whereas, the 
appetite of union and fusion — often 
leading to confusion,—is the character- 
istic of moderntimes. The combination, 
however, was realised in himself, and in 
his great pupil ; and may, perhaps, have 
been so, to a certain extent,in Eschylus, 
if we may judge of the fame of his 
satyric dramas. At all events, the as- 
sertion, as has been remarked more than 
once, is a wonderful prophetical intui- 
tion, which has received its fulfilment in 
Shakspeare. No heart would have been 
strong enough to hold the wo of Lear 
and Othello, except that which had the 
unquencbable elasticity of Falstaff and 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream. He, 
too, is an example that the perception of 
the ridiculous does not necessarily im- 
ply bitterness and scorn. Along with 
his intense humour, and his equally in- 
tense, piercing insight into the darkest, 
most fearful depths of human nature, 
there is still a spirit of universal kind- 
ness, as well as universal justice, per- 
vading his works; and Ben Jonson has 
left us a precious memorial of him, where 
he calls him ‘My gentle Shakspeare.’ 
This one epithet sheds a beautiful light on 
his character : its truth is attested by his 
wisdom ; which could never have been 
so perfect, unless it had been harmonised 
by the gentleness of the dove. A simi- 
lar union of the graver and lighter 
powers is found in several of Shak- 
Speare’s contemporaries, and in many 
others among the greatest poets of the 
modern world—in Boccaccio, in Cer- 
vantes, in Chaucer, in Goéthe, in ‘Tieck ; 
so it was in Walter Scott.” 


A modern philosopher, following up, 
perhaps unconsciously, this assertion of 
Plato, that a great tragic poet ought 
likewise to be a great comic poet, 
observes that men of humour are al- 
ways in some degree men of genius ; 
while wits, he thinks, are rarely so, 
although, as in Shakspeare, wit may be 
found in the treasury of genius. In 
the sixth number of the Philological 
Museum, there is a curious and learned 
essay upon the irony of Sophocles. It 
was written by Connop Thirlwall, per- 
haps of ail the modern Cambridge 
scholars the acutest and most subtle, 
and whose only error seems to arise 
from too confident a reliance upon the 
dancing lights of German criticism. 
The work in which this essay appeared 
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has been gathered to the tomb of its 
predecessor, the Museum Criticum, 
and has probably been seen by few, 
if any, of our readers. Irony itself, 
we need hardly observe, belonging to 
the family of humour, admits of nu- 
merous subdivisions, of which verbal, 
practical, and dialectic irony may be 
considered the most important. Of the 
latter, Mr. Thirlwall regards the Pla- 
tonic dialogues as the most admirable 
and perfect specimens to be found in 
ancient literature; while, of modern 
writers, he thinks Pascal the most suc- 
cessful in its employment, and Bishop 
Berkeley, in the Minute Philosopher, 
the most unfortunate. Upon another 
occasion, we may enter more fully into 
the character of this amiable and ac- 
complished prelate, the friend of Pope, 
and the ornament of his age, whom the 
most unrelenting satirist of his day 
endowed with ‘ every virtue under 
heaven.” At present we can only al- 
lude to him, and return to Sophocles, 
the perception of whose irony, though 
not equally apparent in all his plays, is 
deemed by Mr. Thirlwall to be essential 
to their adequate enjoyment. We can- 
not follow him in his ingenious ana- 
lysis of the CEdipus king, and Cdipus 
at Colonos; but his hypothesis cer- 
tainly derives some support and con- 
firmation from the conduct of our 
greatest poet, who, in his single drama, 
has indulged in the same vein of irony. 
Milton is known to have been a dili- 
gent frequenter of the Attic Theatre, 
the amusements of which were trans- 
ferred into his scheme of education. 
Thirlwail recommends a comparison of 
the tragic irony of the Sumson Agonistes 
with the Ajax and the second (Edipus of 
Sophocles. Leigh Hunt, in one of his 
notes upon Redi, alludes to the dif- 
ferent feelings with which Milton and 
Ariosto appear to enter the Vale of 
Vallombrosa. The one plunges into 
the embowering shades, and moralises 
upon the autumnal leaves that strew the 
paths under his feet ; the other hastens 
to the monastery, and is delighted by 
the courtesy of his reception. Milton 
could never have entered into the prac- 
tical irony of the Italian poet. Of this 
species of humour, the conduct of the 
Witches towards Macbeth, and of the 
Evil Spirit to Faust, furnish remark- 
able illustrations. The comedies of 
Aristophanes overflow with it. Rabelais 
is absolutely alive with it. Sterne is 
always himself when he indulges it. 
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“But He who came to set us an 
example how we ought to walk, never 
indulged in wit or ridicule, and there- 
by shewed that such levities are un- 
becoming in any who profess to follow 
him. 

‘“‘T have heard this argument alleged, 
but could never feel its force. Jesus 
did indeed set us an example, which it 
behoves us to follow in all things: we 
cannot follow it too closely, too con- 
stantly. It is the spirit of his example, 
however, that we are to follow, not the 
letter. We are to endeavour that the 
principles of our actions may be the same 
which he manifested in his, but not to 
cleave servilely to the outward form. 
For, as he did many things which we 
cannot do,—as he had a power and a 
wisdom which lie altogether beyond our 
reach,—so are there many things which 
beseem us in our human earthly relations, 
but which it did not enter into his pur- 
pose to sanction by his express example, 
Else on the selfsame grounds it might 
be contended, that it does not befit a 
Christian to be a husband or a father, 
seeing that Jesus has set us no example 
of these two sacred relations. It might 
be contended, with equal justice, that 
there ought to be no statesmen, no sol- 
diers, no lawyers, no merchants; that 
no one should write a book ; that poetry, 
history, philosophy, science, ought all to 
be thrown overboard, and banished for 
ever from the field of lawful human 
occupations. As rationally might it 
be argued, that, because there are no 
trees or houses in the sky, it is there- 
fore profane and sinful to plant trees 
and build houses on the earth. Jeremy 
Taylor, in his Exhortation to the Imitation 
of the Life of Christ, when speaking of 
the things which Christ did, but which 
are not ‘imitable by us,’ touches on this 
very point (vol. ii. p. 47) :—* We never 
read (he says) that Jesus laughed, and 
but once that he rejoiced in spirit; but 
the declensions of our nature cannot bear 
the weight of a perpetual grave deport. 
ment, without the intervals of refresh. 
ment and free alacrity.’ 

“In fact, the aim and end of all our 
Lord’s teaching—to draw men away from 
sin, to the knowledge and love of God — 
was such, that wit and ridicule, even had 
they been compatible with the pure hea- 
venliness of his spirit, could have found 
no place in it. For the dealings of wit 
are with incongruities, regarded intel. 
lectually, rather than morally ; with absur- 
dities and follies, rather than with vices 
and sins; and when it attacks the latter, 
it tries chiefly to point out their absurdity 
and folly, the moral feeling being for the 
time kept half in abeyance. But though 
there is no recorded instance of our 
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Lord’s making use of any of the weapons 
of wit—nor is it conceivable that he ever 
did so,—a severe taunting irony is sance 
tioned by the example of the Hebrew 
prophets, as in Isaiah’s sublime invective 
against idolatry, and in Elijah’s con- 
troversy with the priests of Baal. And 
one may say with Milton, in his Animad- 
versions on the Remonstrant, that ‘ this 
vein of laughing hath ofttimes a strong 
and sinewy force in teaching and con- 
futing ;’ and that, ‘if it be harmful to be 
angry, and withal to cast a lowering 
smile when the properest object calls for 
both, it will be long enough ere any be 
able to say why those two most rational 
faculties of human intellect, anger and 
laughter, were first seated in the breast 
of man.’ In like manner, Schleier- 
macher, who was gifted with the keenest 
wit, and who was the greatest master of 
irony since Plato, deemed it justifiable 
and right to make use of these powers, 
as Pascal did, in his polemical writings. 
Yet all who knew him will declare that 
the basis of his character, the keynote of 
his whole being, was love; and so, when 
1 had the happiness of seeing him, I felt 
it to be: a love which delighted in 
pouring out the boundless riches of his 
spirit, for the edifying of such as came 
near him, and strove, with unweariable 
zeal, to make them partakers of all that 
he had. This was what kept his heart 
fresh through the unceasing and often 
turbulent activity of his life, so that the 
subtility of bis understanding had no 
power to corrode it; but when he died, 
he was still, as one of his friends said of 
him, ein fiinf-und-sechzigjihriger Jiin 

gling. To complain of his wit and 
irony, as some do, is like complaining of 
a sword for being too sharp. So long as 
error and evil passions lift up their heads 
in literature, the soldiers of truth must 
go forth against them ; and seldom will 
it be practicable to fulfil the task im- 
posed upon Shylock, and cut out a 
noxious opinion, especially where there 
is an inflammable habit, without shed- 
ding a drop of blood. In truth, would 
it not be something like a mockery, when 
we deem it our duty to wage battle, 
were we to shrink from using the wea- 
pons which God has placed in our hands? 
Only we must use them fairly, lawfully, 
for our cause, not for display, still less in 
mangling or wantonly wounding our 
adversaries, 

** After all, however, I allow that the 
feeling of the ridiculous can only belong 
to the imperfect condition and relations 
of humanity. Hence I have always felt 
a shock of pain, almost of disgust, at 
reading that passage in Paradise Lost 
where, in reply to Adam’s questions 
about the stars, Raphael says:— 
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* The great Architect 

Did wisely to conceal, and not divulge 

His secrets, to be scanned by them who 
ought 

Rather admire; or, if they list to try 

Conjecture, he his fabric of the heavens 

Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to 
move 

His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 

Hereafter; when they come to model 
heaven, 

And calculate the stars, how they will 
wield 

The mighty frame, how build, unbuild, 
contrive, 

To save appearances; how gird the 
sphere 

With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb,— 

Alctedy by thy reasoning this I guess.’ 


But Milton probably understood, in 
the same manner as Bishop Burnet, 
the attribute of passions to God. We 
call in the imagination to symbolise 
ideas of which we can give no visible 
images. Thus, to follow the inter- 


pretation of that excellent writer, when 
we discover in the providential eco- 
nomy ofthe Almighty such a vehemence, 
as among men would import a passion, 
then that passion is ascribed to God. 
When he punishes the sinner, he is 
said to be angry ; when he does so by 


repeated chastisements and acuter suf- 
ferings, he is said to be full of fury and 
revenge ; when he afflicts the idolater, 
he is said to be jealous; when he 
changes the course of his proceedings, 
he is said to repent. 


“ Milton,” resumes the critic, “ might 
indeed appeal to certain passages in 
the Old Testament, such as Psalm ii. 4, 
Prov. i. 26, but the bold and terrible 
anthropopathy of those passages can 
nowise justify a Christian in attributing 
such a feeling to God; least of all 
as excited by a matter of purely spe- 
culative science, without any moral 
pravity. For in the sight of God the 
only folly is wickedness. The errors of 
his creatures, so far as they are merely 
errors of the understanding, are nothing 
else than the refraction of the light from 
the atmosphere in which he has placed 
them. Even we can perceive and ac- 
knowledge how the aberrations of science 
are necessary stages in her progress ; and 
an astronomer nowadays would only 
shew his own ignorance, and his inca- 
pacity of looking beyond what he sees 
around him, if he were to mock at the Pto- 
lemaic system, or could not, discern how 
in its main principles it was the in- 
dispensable prelude to the Copernican, 
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While the battle is pending, we may at- 
tack an inveterate error with the missiles 
of ridicule, as well as in close fight, rea. 
son to reason; but when the battle is 
won, we are bound to do justice to the 
truth which lay at its heart, and which 
was the source of its power. In either 
case, it is a sort of blasphemy to attribute 
our puny feelings to Him, before whom 
the difference between the most ignorant 
man and the least ignorant is only that 
the latter has learnt a few more letters in 
the alphabet of knowledge. Above all, 
is it offensive to represent the Creator as 
purposely throwing an appearance of 
confusion over his works, that he may 
enjoy the amusement of laughing at the 
impotent attempts of his creatures to un- 
derstand them.” —Pp. 309-25. 


Mr. Hare makes some ingenious 
and caustic remarks upon the treat- 
ment of Milton’s description of Pande- 
monium, rising out of the earth “ like 
an exhalation,’—a simile which Peck, 
Newton, Hawkins, and Todd, after 
him, suppose to have been suggested 
by some of the moving scenes and ma- 
chinery introduced on the stage by 
Inigo Jones. He thinks the compari- 
son may have arisen from the su7’ 
ouixan of Homer. But Thetis emerg- 
ing from the water, like a mist, in the 
Iliad, is much more lively and appro- 
priate than the spectacle ofa council 
chamber rising out of nothing. The 
observation of Mr. Hare has reminded 
us of a similar specimen of laborious 
trifling in the various commentaries 
upon a line in the first book of the 
Iliad ; where Apollo, indignant at 
Agamemnon’s dismissal of his priest, 
Chryses, is represented descending from 
the tops of Olympus with the quiver 
sounding at his back. 


"Qe idar’ sixousves. rou F ixaus PoiSes 
"Awedrws. 

Bn ds xar’ OvAvpwoi0 xagnrer x womsvos xN0, 

Tok apo ixwv, duPnerhia re Pagereny. 

"Exaayzav D ag’ diores tx’ wp xwometvos, 

Avrov xiunSevreg. 63 hit vuxTs lows. 


Mr. Hamilton read an interesting 
paper upon the controversy, before the 
Royal Society of Literature, about six 
years ago. The reader will be amused 
at the various interpretations of an 
image which, to the humblest imagina- 
tion, ought to be as clear as daylight. 
Eustathius turns it into an allegory. 
The translators, however, appear to 
have regarded the passage in its obvious 
signification. Chapman gives the words 
literally, “ Like the night ;” Dryden, 
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“ Black as a stormy night ;” Pope, 
with accustomed harmony of amplifi- 
cation, “ Breathing revenge, a sudden 
night he spread, and gloomy darkness 
rolled around his head ;” Sotheby, 
“ Dark as night;” Hobbes, with great 
poetical effect, “ Descended from 
Olympus silently, in likeness of the 
sable night unseen ;” Heyne, who pre- 
sented the uncommon union of erudi- 
tion with taste, admired the picture of 
Apollo advancing in a black cloud, so 
as to strike terror into the people. But 
Homer does not say that Apollo came 
in the night, but like the night; and 
the true image is the strongest. Mr. 
Hamilton observes, that the sudden 
and tremendous outbreaks of the ele- 
ments in the delicious climate of Greece 
affected the mind with peculiar force. 
The swift coming of darkness over 
the calm and purple sky would readily 
suggest the awful impersonation of an 
offended and avenging Deity. Notsa- 
tisfied, however, with this interpreta- 
tion, Mr. Hamilton endeavours to find 
a mythological key to the imaginary 
difficulty. Hisargument is this. The 
progeny of Nvé comprised, vaves, ovtiges, 
Savaros, xngts ; "Egivvuts, the furies; Ns- 
#seis, the goddess of punishment, and 
vengeance; ‘Egis, contention; ‘Ara, 
guilt; Ara, prayers of forgiveness. 
Now, Apollo, he proceeds, in this verse 
of the Iliad, is bent on an errand of 
vengeance, for the impiety of the Atrei- 
dz, in dishonouring the priest of his 
altar; and he is about to shower upon 
the Grecian hosts the severest calami- 
ties, the true offspring of night. Hence, 
he thinks, is to be derived the justness 
of the comparison of Apollo to the mo- 
ther of the Furies ; and the true render- 
ing of the line will accordingly be, 
“with vengeance fraught, terrible as 
night.” Knight, and one or two other 
critics, would expunge the line alto- 
gether, as being an interpolation. But 
Milton has given its full and true mean- 
ing in the portrait of Satan,—* Black 
he stood as night, fierce as ten furies, 
terrible as hell!” The Homeric simile, 
therefore, seems to be translated in the 
best manner by taking the words in 
their primary and simple signification. 
Nothing appears to be gained by as- 
suming an esoteric meaning, which is 
to be extracted only by the ingenuity of 
criticism. Burke has, indeed, noticed 
a certain obscurity by which the im- 
pressiveness of a poem is sometimes 
deepened. He exemplifies the observ- 
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ation in Milton’s picture of Death, 
where the faintness of the colouring 
and the shadowy indistinctness of the 
outline, increase the appalling sub- 
limity of the spectre. Upon this prin- 
ciple the Grecian temples were con- 
structed ; and the wild American placed 
his idols in the darkest part of the 
building consecrated to their worship. 
This rule, however, does not apply to 
the description under examination. 

A work, like the Guesses at Truth, 
which glances at a thousand objects of 
interest to the Christian, the poet, or 
the scholar, admits only of a discursive 
and fragmentary notice. We should 
like to take up the author's brief al- 
lusion to the witty, eloquent, and 
poignant South ; his affectionate eulogy 
of the bosom-lines of Shakspeare,— his 
acute remarks upon history in general, 
—the illustrations of the word pictu- 
resque,—and many other passages that 
offer food for reflection. We may, 


however, find room for the following 
fragment upon English prose :— 


‘* A sort of English has been very pre- 
valent during the last hundred years, in 
which the sentences have a meaning, but 
the words have little or none. Asina 
middling landscape the general outlines 
may be correct, and the forms distin- 
guishable, while the details are hazy, and 
indefinite, and confused; so here the ab- 
stract proposition designed to be exprest 
is so, but hardly a word is used for which 
half-a-dozen synonymes might not have 
stood equally well: whereas, the test of 
a good style, as Coleridge observes 
(Biog. Lit. ii. 160) is ‘ its untranslate- 
ableness in words of the same language, 
without injury to the meaning.’ This 
may be called Scotch-English ; not as 
being exclusively the property of our 
northern brethren ; but because the ce- 
lebrated Scotch writers of the last 
century are in the first rank of those who 
have embowelled the substantial roast- 
beef and plum-pudding English of our 
forefathers. Their precedence in this 
respect is intimately connected with their 
having been our principal writers on 
metaphysical subjects since the days of 
Locke, and Shaftesbury, and Thomas 
Burnet, and Berkeley, and Butler. For 
soneenet writers, especially when 
they belong to a school, and draw their 
principles from their master’s cistern 
through conduit after conduit, instead of 
going to the well of Nature, are very apt 
to give us vapid water instead of fresh. 
Attaching little importance to any thing 
but abstractions, and being almost with. 
out an eye except for colourless sha- 
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dows, they merge whatever is individual 
in that which is merely generic, and let 
this living universe of infinite variety 
drop out of sight in the menstruum of a 
technical phraseology. They lose the 
scent in the cry, but keep on yelping 
without finding out their loss: not a few, 
too, join in the cry, without having ever 
caught the scent. How far this will go 
may be seen in the dead language of the 
schoolmen, who often deal with their 
words just as if they were so miuny 
counters,—the rust having eaten away 
every atom of the original impress. In 
like manner, when the dry-rot gets into 
the house of a German philosopher, his 
disciples pick up handfuls of the dust, 
and fancy it will serve instead of timbers. 
Even Greek, notwithstanding the vi- 
vacity both of the people and the lan- 
guage, lost much of its life and grace in 
the hands of the later philosophers. Ac- 
cordingly this Scotch-English is the 
usual style of our writers on speculative 
subjects. 

“Opposite to this, and almost the 
converse of it, is Irish-English, in which 
every word taken by itself means, or is 
meant to mean, something ; but he who 
looks for any meaning in a sentence 
might as well ‘look for a mountain in St. 
Giles’ Every Irishman, the saying 
goes, ® a potato in his head. Many, I 
think, must have a whole crop of them: 
at least the words of their orators are 
wont to roll out just like so many pota- 
toes from the mouth of a sack, round, and 
knobby, and rumbling, and pothering, and 
incoherent. This style, too, is common 
nowadays, .especially that less kindly, 
and, therefore, less Irish, modification 
of it where the potatoes become prickly, 
and every word must be smart, and ev ery 
syllable must have its point, if not its 
sting. No style is so well suited to 
scribblers for magazines, aud journals, 
and other like manufacturers of squibs 
which are to explode at once, and which, 
if they did not crack and flash, would 
vanish without any body’s heeding them,” 


The struggle after ephemeral reputa- 
tion has introduced a new and danger- 
ous heresy into our literature. Novelty 
is the object of universal adoration. 
Bishop Hurd illustrates the situation 
of a writer, who rejects preceding 
models, and determines to be an 
original at any sacrifice, by a very apt 
and ingenious metaphor. He com- 
pares him to a person endeavouring to 
extricate himself from an impediment 
by which his motions are restrained ; 
the efforts he makes to recover his 
liberty throw him into the most gro- 
tesque attitudes and violent contor- 
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tions; and should he at last succeed in 
removing the chain, the violence of the 
impetus carries him beyond the point 
he desired to stop at. The ingenious 
Davenant founded his claim to poetical 
distinction, in great measure, upon his 
endeavours “ to lead truth through 
unfrequented and new ways, and from 
the most remote shades; by represent- 
ing nature, though not in an affected, 
yet in an unusual dress.” Southey, 
indeed, told Sir Egerton Brydges, that 
the thoughtful feelings prevading Gon- 
dibert, always caused him to take up 
the poem with pleasure, and to lay it 
down with regret. But the author has, 
notwithstanding, failed in his labour; 
he has never arrived at the Temple of 
Fame, not because he wanted strength 
for the journey, but because he started 
upon a circuitous path, out of whose 
windings he never escaped into the 
clear air and epen day. We admire 
his wit, his learning, and powers of 
reflection ; and turn to the disciples of 
a purer school for our instruction and 
our delight. The traveller grows fa- 
tigued of forcing his difficult way 
through thick branches and under em- 
bowered paths, and rejoices to breathe 
again the perfume of his own fields and 
behold the sunset glimmer once more 
upon his cottage garden. 


“* Largior hic campos ether, et lumine 
vestit 
Purpureo ; solemque suum, sua sidera 
norunt.” 


Nature lives, while art flashes, glim- 
mers, and dies: away. The light still 
breaks from the line of Virgil; the 
melody still breathes from the page of 
Addison ; Goldsmith survives in the 
simplicity and truth of his language. 
Those graces, snatched beyond the 
reach of study, which delighted the 
most eminent: of his contemporaries, 
continue to charm the modern reader 
with equal power. Time cannot dis- 
solve the spell of this natural magic, 
which seems to work its wonders with 
the simplest elements. 


“ What, then, is English-English? It 
is the combination of the two; not that 
vulgar combination in which they would 
neutralise, but that in which they 
strengthen and give effect to each other; 
where the unity of the whole is not dis- 
turbed by the elaborate thrusting forward 
of the parts, as that of a Dutch ‘picture is 
often by a herring or an onion, a silk 
gown ora rut; nor is the canvass daubed 
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over with slovenly haste to fill up the 
outline, as in many French and later 
Italian and Flemish pictures ; but where, 
as in the works of Raphael and Claude, 
and of their common mistress, Nature, 
well-defined and beautiful parts unite to 
make up a well-defined and beautiful 
whole. This, like all good things, all 
such good things at least as are the pro- 
ducts of human labour and thought, is 
rare: butit is still tobe found amongst us. 
The exquisite purity of Wordsworth’s 
English has often been acknowledged. 
An authorin whose pages the combination 
is almost always realised, and many of 
whose sentences are little crystals, each 
separate word in them being itself lucid 
crystal, has been quoted more than once 
above. And every body has seen the 
writings of another who may convince 
the most desponding worshipper of by. 
gone excellence, that our language has 
not been so diluted and enervated ; but 
Swift, were he living in these days, 
would still find plain words to talk plain 
sense in. Nor do they stand alone. In 
this at least we may boast with Sthenelus, 
that we are better than our fathers ; only 
they who indulge in such a boast should 
remind themselves of their duty, by fol- 
lowing it up with Hector’s prayer, that 
our children may be much better than we 
are. Southey’s writings in style, as in 
other respects, have almost every merit 
except in the highest. Arnold’s style is 
worthy of his manly understanding, and 
the noble simplicity of his character. 
And the new history of Greece is the 
antipode to its predecessor in this qua- 
lity no less than in every other.” 

A History of English Prose would 
supply one of the greatest deficiencies 
in our literature. With the exception 
of a small and very superficial treatise 


published at Oxford, and Specimens of 


English Prose Writers, of a higher cha- 
racter, but still incomplete, we remem- 
ber nothing of the kind desired. The 
task, indeed, would be a severe and 
difficult one,—demanding faculties and 
accomplishments of a very superior 
order. The poet Gray would, proba- 
bly, have performed it admirably ; bet- 
ter, we think, than the proposed history 
of our poetry which Warton subse- 
quently undertook. Those habits of 
painful polish, and that diligent collec- 
tion of materials, which imparted a 
cumbrous magnificence and stately 
splendour to his odes, would have found 
a more beneficial employment in de- 
lineating the character and tracing the 
progress of our language. Theology, 
Philosophy, Science, History, Ro- 
mance, would all have presented them- 
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selves, in turn, to his investigation ; 
and the portraits of our greatest mas- 
ters of thought and diction would have 
been wrought into life and beauty with 
the reality of Vandyke, and the colour- 
ing of Rembrandt. Then we might 
have expected to have beheld Taylor in 
all the brilliancy of his imagination ; 
Milton, in all the vigour of his muscu- 
lar intellect; and Dryden in all the 
flexibility and grace of his fruitful and 
idiomatic genius. With respect to 
Mr. Hare’s opinions of modern Eng- 
lish prose, something may be said. 
Wordsworth, undoubtedly, possesses 
high merit ; Coleridge sometimes blazes 
on the reader with the light of Paradise; 
and the lucid pages of Southey reflect 
unbroken the beautiful features of his 
intellectual physiognomy. We think 
Mr. Hare has allowed the partiality of 
friendship to blind the eye of criticism 
in his frequent eulogies of Mr. Landor., 
“ What is it,” was the inquiry of Cole- 
ridge, ‘‘ that Mr. Landor wants to make 
him a poet? His powers are certainly 
very considerable, but he seems to be 
totally deficient in that modifying 
faculty, which compresses several units 
into one whole. His poems, taken as 
wholes, are unintelligible; you have 
eminences excessively bright, and all 
the ground around and beneath them 
in darkness. Besides which he has 
never learned, with all his energy, to 
write simple and lucid English.” 
Now this seems to us a very sagacious 
and well-founded estimate of the 
author of Gebir. It is the charac- 
teristic of every really great writer, 
whether of prose or verse, that his 
motion should be, in a certain sense, 
uniform ; even when the singing robe 
is put off, the dignity of demeanour is 
still apparent, and the inhabitant of 
Olympus is recognised by his walk. 
But with Mr. Landor the case is dif- 
ferent. He either glitters in purple, or 
looks sordid in penury; is either a 
prince or a mendicant on Parnassus. 
We are acquainted with no living 
writer whose flights are more lofty and 
dazzling, or whose descents are more 
rapid and disastrous. One moment 
beheld floating, as it were, through the 
clearest heaven of invention, flashing 
with richest colours in the sunlight, 
and catching glimpses from his brilliant 
elevation of towered cities, resplendent 
rivers, and spreading forests; at an- 
other, tumbling to the earth, not with 
a flaming fall, but lifeless, powerless, 
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collapsed —the breath of inspiration 
exhausted —to be dragged through the 
mud, a wonder to the passer-by. 

The same inequality, but with fewer 
gleams of genius, marks his poetry. 
When he fancies himself sublime, he is 
generally turgid; when he thinks his 
language lighted by fancy, it is often 
only the sparkle of rhetoric. The com- 
parison of a moonbeam upon the wet 
sea-shore to the shadow of a column of 
jasper ; and the exquisite passage upon 
a shell, which has been imitated by 
Wordsworth, are the only passages of 
bright genius that immediately recur 
to ourmemory. Dr. Parr, indeed, to 
whom Mr. Landor had presented, we 
believe, a copy of Gebir, wrote upon it, 
“ The work of a scholar and a poet ;” 
but the pedagogue of Hatton knew no 
more of poetry than he did ofhumility. 
A scholar Mr. Landor undoubtedly is ; 
and, in a restricted sense, a man of 
genius; but he has only the glimmer- 
ings of imagination, not the solar flame. 

In conclusion, we cannot resist the 
gratification of presenting to our readers 
the following anecdote of the famous 
Thorwaldsen, whose return to his native 
country has been recently hailed with 
so unanimous a tribute of admiration 
and applause :— 

“ Here, to make my peace with anec. 
dote-mongers, let me tell one relating to 
the origin of the finest statue of the 
greatest sculptor who has arisen since the 
genius of Greece dropped and wasted 
away beneath the yoke of Rome. An 
illustrious friend of mine, calling on 
Thorwaldsen some years ago, found him, 
as he said to me, in a glow, almost in a 
trance, of creative power. On his inquir- 
ing what had happened,—‘ My friend, 
my dear friend,’ said the sculptor, I have 
an idea, I have a work in my head, which 
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will be worthy to live. I was walking 
out yesterday, when I saw a boy sitting 
on a stone in an attitude which struck 
me very much. What a beautiful statue 
that would make! I said to myself. But 
what would it do for? It would do—it 
would do— it would do exactly for Mer- 
cury, drawing his sword, just after he 
has played Argus to sleep. I came home 
immediately. I began modelling. I 
worked all the evening till at my usual 
hour I went to bed. But my idea would 
not let me rest. I was forced to get up 
again: I struck a light, and worked at 
my model for three or four hours ; after 
which I again went to bed. But again [ 
could not rest : again I was forced to get 
up, and have been working ever since, 
O, my friend, if I can but execute my 
idea, it will be a glorious statue.’ Anda 
noble statue it is ; although Thorwaldsen 
himself did not think that the execution 
came upto theidea. For I have heard of 
a remarkable speech ofhis made some years 
after to another friend, who found him 
one day somewhat out of spirits. Being 
asked whether any thing had occurred to 
distress him, he answered, ‘ My genius 
is decaying.’ ‘ What do you mean? said 
the visitor. ‘ Why! here is my statue 
of Christ ; it is the first of my works 
that I have ever felt satisfied with. Till 
now, my idea has always been so far be- 
yond what I could execute. But it is 
no longer so: I shall never have a great 
idea again.” * * * Thorwaldsen’s 
Mercury, it appears, was suggested by a 
boy whom he had seen sitting on a 
stone. But does that detract from the 
sculptor’s genius? Every other living 
man might have seen the boy, and no 
statue of Mercury would have sprung 
out of the vision. So that, though 
Genius does not wholly create its works 
out of nothing, its ‘ mighty world’ is not 
merely what it perceives, but what, as 
Wordsworth expresses it, in his lines on 
the Wye, ‘ it half creates,’—P. 78. 
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In those themes on which the sacred 
muse prefers to linger, there is an inspir- 
ation sent forth adequate to stir the most 
callous soul with new and fervid emo- 
tions. The impure theology of heathen 
times was unable to repress the living 
influences of celestial subjects. These 
broke forth from the corruptions that 
encrusted them, and kindled the genius 
of a Homer, a Sophocles, a Virgil, and 
a Horace. The future and the infinite, 
which are the subjects of all religions, 
are meet regions for poetic genius to 
revel in. When Poesy succeeds in 
bringing these more vividly before us, 
and peopling them with burning 
thoughts and imagery, she rises to her 
just dignity, and becomes the delight 
and the instructress ofour race. Poetry 
and Music have been at once the off- 
spring and the handmaids of all reli- 
gions in every age ; and on this ground 
alone ought to be consecrated to sacred 
uses. The temple of worship is their 
birthplace, and the service of the altar 
their dignity and duty. And when 
that temple and that altar are those 
of Christianity, the incense savours 
most ofheaven. The distinctive revela- 
tion of the Gospel,— its clear intima- 
tions of the everlasting Father,— its 
breathings of his ineffable love,—its re- 
cord of that love become incarnate, 
bleeding, dying,—its sure peace, where- 
with it paves the present, and its glow- 
ing hopes, wherewith it lights up the 
future, are subjects in themselves so 
rich in poetry, that if it be a marvel 
that the whole world has not become 
Christian, it is scarcely less so that all 
its tenantry have not been made poets. 
Genius, it is true, can extract poetry 
from a leaf, a rosebud, a pebble. It 
is, in fact, the mark of power to con- 
struct great results from little ma- 
terials. But when the materials are 
vast and varied as heaven itself, that 
mind must, indeed, be feeble which 
fails to raise from these, monuments of 
glory that shall be fixed and imperish- 
able. In the sacred Scriptures, wav- 
ing the inspiration of their penmen, 
there is not one writer who can be 
called prosaic. The themes of the 
Nazarene changed the fishermen of 


Galilee into poets. In their respective 
styles, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ha~- 
bakkuk, Malachi, &c., &c., were no or- 
dinary poets. The harp of the son of 
Jesse, independently of the heavenly 
Dove that flutters over it, is alone com- 
petent to lay the evil spirits of ten 
thousand Sauls. The gospels and 
epistles contain some bursts of poetry 
that have been woven into the finest 
compositions of Mozart, Haydn, and 
Handel, We need scarcely record our 
persuasion of there being more thrilling 
poetry in the Apocalypse than in al- 
most all human compositions put to- 
gether. No uninspired man could have 
written its poetry alone. What can 
surpass the fsllowing i 

“ And I saw no temple therein, — 
for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it. And the 
city had no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon, to shine in it,—for the glory 
of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof. And the nations of 
them that are saved shall walk in the 
light of it, and the kings of the earth do 
bring their glory and honour into it; 
and the gates of it shall not be shut at 
all by day, for there shall be no night 
there.” 

In the Book of the patriarch Job 
there are some passages of unrivalled 
sublimity and pathos. His description 
of the war-horse is an instance at hand : 
—“ Hast thou given the horse strength ? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with thun- 
der? Canst thou make him afraid asa 
grashopper? The glory of his nostrils 
is terrible. He paweth in the valley, 
and rejoiceth in his strength; he goeth 
on to meet the armed men. He mock- 
eth at fear, and is not affrighted, neither 
turneth he back from the sword. The 
quiver rattleth against him, the glitter- 
ing spear and the shield. He swallow- 
eth the ground with fierceness and 
rage. He saith among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha! and he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains, 
and the shouting.” The Zevg Negs- 
Anyseera of Homer, and the Zeus ‘Tyu- 
Betwerns of Hesiod, are not in point of 
grandeur to be compared with the “ I 
am that lam!” of Moses, or of David, 
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“ Riding on the wings of the wind ; 
the pestilence before him ; the tents of 
Cushan in affliction, and the curtains of 
the land of Midian trembling!” There 
cannot be a moment’s doubt, that the 
fountains of Judah furnish a more 
glorious inspiration than all the streams 
of Helicon. Mount Zion is wreathed 
in more glorious laurels than Parnas- 
sus. Homer, with the materials of 
Milton, would have been deemed a 
visitant from on high, and not a mere 
child of earth. His strains would have 
been almost unearthly. 

It is in reference to sacred poetry 
that the prince of Christian poets 
speaks in the following magnificent ex- 
tract :— 

“These abilities are the inspired 
gift of God rarely bestowed, and are of 
power to inbreed and cherish in a great 
people the seeds of virtue and public 
civility; to allay the perturbations of 
the mind, and set the affections in right 
time ; to celebrate in glorious and lofty 
hymns the throne and equipage of 
God’s almightiness, and what he works 
and what he suffers to be wrought with 
high providence in his church; to sing 
victorious agonies of martyrs and saints, 
the deeds and triumphs of just and 
pious nations, doing valiantly through 
faith against the enemies of Christ; to 
deplore the general relapses of king- 
doms and states from justice and God's 
true worship. Lastly, whatsoever in 
religion is holy and sublime, in virtue 
amiable or grave,—whatsoever hath 
passion or admiration in all the changes 
of that which is called fortune from 
without, or the wily subtleties and re- 
fluxes of man’s thoughts from within,— 
all these things with a solid and heal- 
able smoothness to point out and de- 
scribe. Teaching over the whole book 
of sanctity and virtue, through all the 
instances of example, with such delight, 
to those especially of soft and delicious 
temper, who will not so much as look 
upon Truth herself, unless they see her 
elegantly dressed. That whereas the 
paths of honesty and good life appear 
new, rugged, and difficult, though they 
be indeed easy and pleasant, they will 
then appear to all men indeed easy and 
pleasant, though they were rugged and 
difficult indeed.” 

This is not the estimate of one who 
had never directed his attention to the 
subject, but of the author. of Paradise 
Lost. It is the expression of his own 
inspirations ; it is the verdict ofa critic 
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and a poet of no second rate; of one 
whose genius has shewn, by the im- 
perishable monumentsithas bequeathed 
to mankind, that poetry and religion 
may be, nay, must be, wedded, in or- 
der to give birth to the most beautiful, 
the most popular, and imperishable 
portions of the literature of the world, 
There are, perhaps, more dull and 
stupid religious poems than any other; 
but this has arisen, not from the im- 
possibility of conveying religion in 
strains of poesy, but from the incapables 
who have tried it. And the vast num- 
ber of such attempts is proof sufficient 
that there is in religion a tendency to 
evoke what poetry is in one. Had the 
attempts been made in any other 
sphere, the failure would just have 
been so much more decided. The 
universality of the attempt to sing 
sacred strains is proof of the inspiring 
nature of the subject. Giles Fletcher, 
one of the brightest but most forgotten 
stars of the early part of the seventeenth 
century, gives the following beautiful 
though quaint apology for poetry, and 
especially sacred poetry :—“ To the 
second sort, therefore, that eliminate 
poets out of their city gates, as though 
they were now grown so bad as they 
could neither grow worse nor better; 
though it be somewhat hard for those 
to be the only men should want cities 
that were the only causers of the build- 
ing of them, and somewhat inhuman to 
thrust them into the woods who were 
the first that called men out of the 
woods, I would gladly learn what 
kind of professions these men would be 
entreated to entertain that so deride 
and disaffect poetry. Would they ad- 
mit of philosophers, that, after they 
have burned out the whole candle of 
their life in the circular study of sci- 
ences, cry out at length, Se nil prorsus 
scire? or should musicians he welcome 
to them that dant sine mente sonum? 
or would they most approve of soldiers, 
that defend the life of their countrymen 
either by the death of themselves or 
their enemies ? 

“ If philosophers please them, who 
is it that knows not that all the lights 
of example to clear their precepts are 
borrowed by philosophers from poets, 
— that, without Homer’s examples, 
Aristotle would be as blind as Homer ! 
If they retain musicians, who ever 
doubted but that poets infused the very 
soul into the inarticulate sounds of 
music,— that, without Pindar and 
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Horace, their lyres had been silenced 
for ever! Ifthey must needs entertain 
soldiers, who can but confess that poets 
restore that life again to soldiers which 
they before lost for the safety of their 
country,—that, without Virgil, Aneas 
had never been so much as heard of? 
How can they for shame deny com- 
monwealths to them who were the first 
authors of them? Ilow can they deny 
the blind philosopher that teaches 
them, his light? the empty musician 
that delights them, his soul? the dying 
soldier that defends their life, immor- 
tality after his own death? Let phi- 
losophy, let ethics, let all the arts be- 
stow on us this gift, that we (poets) be 
not thought dead men whilst we re- 
main among the living; for it is only 
poetry that can make us be thought 
living men when we lie among the 
dead. And therefore I think it unequal 
to thrust them out of our cities that 
call us out of our graves,—to think so 
hardly of them that make us to be so 
well thought of,— to deny them to live 
while among us that make us live for 
ever among our posterity.” 

Poetry, religious or profane, is, in 
fact, essentially power. It imparts a 
fascination to every object it touches, 
and breathes new life on the whole 
range of its movements. It places 
every idea in brighter and more beau- 
tiful relief. It is to a common subject 
what sculpture is to a common and 
coarse image,—it sharpens every fold 
of drapery, gives prominence to every 
feature, expression to the countenance, 
and dignity and grace to the whole 
figure ; so that, on looking at the pro- 
duction, we cannot but exclaim, “‘ The 
hand of a master has been here.” 
Sacred poetry is religious thoughts in 
lucid order, and in splendid forms,— 
piety pouring forth its spontaneous 
streams in the fairest channels of 
earth,—breathing forth in time’s most 
beautiful manifestations its celestial 
affinities. Religious poetry can touch 
the deepest springs of human thought, 
lay hold of nature’s finest sympathies, 
and fill up with its own exquisite crys- 
tallisations the space between mind and 
matter, and between mind and God. 
It is, therefore, with great regret that 
we record the following well-known 
sentiments from Johnson, in his life of 
Waller the poet :— 

“ Let no pious ear be offended, if I 
advance, in opposition to many autho- 
rities, that poetical devotion cannot 
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often please. The doctrines of religion 
may indeed be defended in a didactic 
poem ; and he who has the happy 
power of arguing in verse will not lose 
it because its subject is sacred. <A 
poet may describe the beauty and 
grandeur of nature, the flowers of the 
spring, and the harvests of autumn, the 
vicissitudes of the tide, and the revolu- 
tions of the sky, and praise his Maker 
in lines which no reader shall lay aside. 
The subject of the disputation is not 
piety, but the motives to piety; that of 
the description is not God, but the 
works of Gog. Contemplative piety, 
or the intercourse between God and 
the human soul, cannot be poetical. 
Man, admitted to implore the mercy of 
his Creator, and plead the merits of his 
Redeemer, is already in a higher state 
than poetry can confer. The essence 
of poetry is invention,—such invention, 
as by producing something unexpected, 
surprises and delights. The topics of 
devotion are few, and being few are 
universally known; but, few as they 
are, they can be made no more; they 
can receive no grace from novelty of 
sentiment, and very little from novelty 
of expression. Poetry pleases by ex- 
hibiting an idea more grateful in the 
mind than things themselves afford. 
This effect proceeds from the display 
of those parts of nature which attract, 
and the concealment of those that repel 
the imagination ; but religion must be 
shewn as it is; suppression and addi- 
tion equally corrupt it; and, such as it 
is, it is known already. Il'rom poetry 
the reader always expects, and from 
good poetry always obtains, the en- 
largement of his comprehension, and 
the elevation of his fancy; but this is 
rarely to be hoped by Christians from 
metrical devotion. Whatever is great, 
desirable, or tremendous, is comprised 
in the name of the Supreme Being. 
Omnipotence cannot be exalted, infinity 
cannot be amplified, perfection cannot 
be improved. The employments of 
pious meditation are faith, thanksgiv- 
ing, repentance, and supplication. 
Faith, invariably uniform, cannot be 
invested with decorations. Thanks- 
giving, though the most joyful of all 
holy effusions, yet addressed to a Be- 
ing without passion, is confined to a 
few modes, and is to be felt rather than 
expressed. Repentance, trembling in 
the presence of the judge, is not at 
leisure for cadences and epithets. Of 
sentiments purely religious, it will be 
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found that the most simple expression 
is the most sublime. Poetry loses its 
lustre and its power, because it is ap- 
plied to the decoration of something 
more excellent than itself.” 

On this celebrated criticism, Mr. 
Wilmott has thrown out some very ap- 
posite remarks :-— 


‘He begins with a very ingenious 
misrepresentation. ‘ The doctrines of 
religion may indeed be defended in a 
didactic poem, and he who has the happy 
power of arguing in verse will not lose it 
because his subject is sacred,’ &c. ‘The 
time has long gone by when the doc- 
trines of religion could be advantageously 
promulgated in verse; and the happy 
talent of arguing in metre is now, fora 
sacred purpose at least, of very little 
value. Beauty, whether corporeal or 
spiritual, can only be represented by 
symbols. He who describes the course 
of nature with a pure, a devoted, and a 
serious spirit, is, in one respect, at least, 
a religious poet. It may, indeed, be ob- 
jected that the description is not God, 
but the works of God; but it is evident 
to every one that immateriality cannot be 
embodied, or divinity humanised. The 
types of the Almighty are to be found 
only in those revelations of his power 
and goodness which he has youchsafed 
to his creatures, and by their sincere ce- 
lebration we are lifted up into communion 
with him. That contemplative poetry 
cannot be poetical, the solemn voice of 
Scripture contradicts. ‘ Omnipotence 
cannot be exalted, infinity cannot be am- 
plified, perfection cannot be improved.’ 
To affirm that every thing tremendous 
and magnificent is comprised in the name 
of the Supreme Being, is equivalent to 
declaring the concentration of all that is 
beautiful in summer, and of all that is 
terrible in winter. Omnipotence can. 
not, certainly, be exalted, but it may be 
magnified ; infinity cannot be amplified, 
but it may be adored; perfection cannot 
be improved, but its attributes may be 
presented to the eye in attractive and 
scriptural images. Again :-—‘ Poetry 
loses its lustre because it is applied to 
the decoration of something more excel- 
lent than itself. The ideas of Christian 
theology are too simple for eloquence, 
too sacred for fiction, and too majestic 
for ornament.’ But that indefinite ex. 
cellence in oratory for which the ears of 
Cicero thirsted, haunts alike the painter, 
the poet, and the sculptor. It is only 
by ascending to the sublimest themes 
that We obtain a glimpse of the magnifi- 
cent scenery of the new world of imagin- 
ation. So Raphael meditated upon the 
holiest and most glorious visions of the 
Bible ; and Milton went out of his own 
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century into the gardens of Paradise ; 
and Phidias called from the marble a 


statue which enchanted the Grecian 
world, ‘The ideas of Christian theology 


may be too sacred for fiction, but the 
wisdom of our Lord often flowed in pa- 
rables ; they may be too majestic for or. 
nament, but our literature possesses 
Paradise Regained (Lost?) ‘ The em- 
ployments of pious meditation are faith, 
thanksgiving, repentance, and supplica. 
tion.” And in these may be found the 
purest elements of poetry. Faith, if it 
were inyariably uniform, might still be 
decorated by fancy, as a scene of nature 
is arrayed by the painter under the va- 
rying aspects of shade and sunshine, 
Nor can thanksgiving be justly confined 
to ‘a few modes,’ since every object of 
our daily contemplation ought to be an 
incentive to gratitude ; and every Christ. 
ian will confess the occasions of thauks- 
giving to equal the moments of his exist- 
ence, ‘ But the topics of devotion are 
few, and being few are universally 
known ; but few as they are, they can be 
made no more, they can receive no grace 
from novelty of sentiment, and very 
little from novelty of expression.’ But 
the fountains of human feeling are not so 
soon exhausted, and every one who is 
familiar with the treasures of English 
theology will be able to refute the asser- 
tion of Johnson. Our topics of devotion 
may be numbered by our necessities ; 
and he at least who, through various ob- 
stacles, and many sufferings, and griping 
penury, had climbed into public notice 
by the energy of his character, and the 
favour of Providence, ought surely to 
have reflected upon his own obligation ; 
and to hold gratitude for mercies, resign- 
ation under chastisement, supplication 
for forgiveness, as only variations of the 
same great duty. To the fancy of the 
poet, above all, nothing can be entirely 
exhausted of its beauty and life ; by the 
rays of his own invention he draws forth 
new colours and lustre. Homer beheld 
themoonshine upon the shield of Achilles; 
and Sidney watched her going astray 
through the sky; and Virgil lighted up 
with her beams the face of the little 
ulus in the tumultuous streets of Troy ; 
and Landor beheld her reflection upon 
the wet sand of the sea-shore, like the 
shadow from ‘ jasper column half up- 
reared.’ Yet Wordsworth, in one of his 
latest poems, has presented the moon 
under a different aspect, and shewn us 
that the springs of poetry can only be 
dried up with the heart of man. But the 
most beautiful refutation of Johnson’s 
theory has been afforded by the Christian 
Year of Mr. Keble, in which every day 
of the Christian’s life furnishes a theme 
to the poet.” 


{May, 
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To confute, if needed, still more 
fully the paradoxes of Johnson, we 
might quote a thousand specimens 
from every age of our poetic history. 
Milton, Young, Thomson, and Cowper, 
are permanent refutations of the dog- 
matism of the great lexicographer. 

It is evident enough that a funda- 


mental mistake pervades the whole of 


Johnson’s elaborate assault on sacred 
poetry. The great moralist imagines 
that the whole end and use of poetry 
is no higher than that of paint — that 
it is of service merely in making deal 
look like mahogany, and ash like rose- 
wood ; and that its application to the 
purest and the loftiest of themes is a 
bootless effort to exalt the infinitely 
exalted, and to adorn the infinitely 
lovely. Llere, we think, rather than 
in Mr. Wilmott’s estimate, lies the 
error. Poetry is meant to exhibit 
existing beauties, as much as to create 
them where they are required. It is 
to its subject-matter what the polish is 
to rosewood, the cutting to a gem; 
and not the communication only, as 
Johnson thinks, of rosewood tints to 
common wood, or tinsel setting to 
common crystal. Without it, latent 
beauties would remain concealed, dead 
excellences' would not be quickened, 
and many of the sweetest strokes of the 
pencil of the Universal Architect would 
remain unnoticed and unknown. We 
do not (because we deem it needless) 
enter on a more elaborate refutation of 
the unsoundness of Johnson’s senti- 
ments on the subject of sacred poetry. 
It is not improbable that his taste may 
have been prejudiced against the whole 
subject, by the perusal of many of those 
hymns which Watts and others have 

invested with oracular and universal 
influence among the followers of their 
various communions. We must say 


Watts. 
“T'll chide my heart that sinks so low ; 
Why should my soul indulge her grief? 
Hope in the Lord, and praise him too, 
He is my rest and sure relief. 


Thy light and truth shall guide me still, 
Thy word shall my best thoughts em- 
loy ; > 
And lead me to thy heavenly hill, 
My God, my most exceeding joy.” 


Or take the 89th Psalm : 
Watts. 
‘ Blest are the souls that hear and know 
The gospel’s joyful sound ; 
Peace shall attend the path they go, 
And light their steps surrouud. 
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there is more than enough in some of 
the popular hymns, used both by 
Churchmen and Dissenters, to scare 
every man of ordinary piety and taste 
from all partiality to such sacred poetry. 
We have many specimens at 
One we drop en passant : 


hand. 


“ Lord, what a heaven of saving grace 
Shines through the beauties of thy face 
And lights our passions to a flame 

Lord, how we love thy charming name 
The wonde ring world inquires to know 
Why I should love my 
What are his charms,” &e. &e. 


, 
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In too many of his hymns, Watts has 
indulged in a familiarity with the high 
attributes of God, utterly unwarrant- 
able. These are alone sufficient to 
raise a prejudice against sacred poetry. 
Ilis preface to his new version of the 
psalms is almost blasphemy. He pro- 
claims, with all the solemnity imagin- 
able, that he intends to make David a 
Christian! and to reclaim his sublime 
odes to an evangelical use. Monstrous 
and barbarous impudence ! a D.D. of 
the eighteenth century sets about to fit 
a canonical book of the Word of God 
for the use of Christians! To his at- 
tempt, and execution too, we pre fer the 
most rugged verses of that most rugged 
version used in the Scottish Church. 
Its most unsingable stanzas are vastly 
superior to Watts’s trebly clustered va- 
garies ; while some portions of the 
Scottish version, even in the judgment 
of Sir Walter Scott, stand unrivalled 
for sublimity, simplicity, and closeness 
to the original. Watts’s version of the 
43d Psalm will not bear one moment's 
comparison with the same psalm in 
the version referred to, either in rich- 
ness of thought, harmony of language, 
or in any one characteristic of true 
poetry. 

: , Scottish Version. 
« QO send thy light forth and thy truth, 

Let them be guides to me ; 

Ani bring me to thy holy place 

Even where thy dwel ling 5 be. 


Then will I to God’s altar go— 
‘To God, my ch iefest joy ; : 

Yea, God, my God, thy name to praise 
My harp I will employ.” 


Scottish Version. 
“ Q greatly blessed the people are 
The joyful sound that know, 
In brig htness of thy face, O Lord, 
They eyer on shall go. 
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Their joy shall bear their spirits up, 
Through their Redeemer’s name ; 

His righteousness exalts their hope, 
Nor Satan dares condemn. 


The Lord, our glory and defence, 
Strength and salvation gives. 

Israel, thy King for ever reigns, 
Thy God for ever lives.” 


This is the place for observing, that 
the state of psalmody, or rather of 
hymns, in the united church, is truly 
discreditable. It is calculated that 
there are not less than three thousand 
Jorms of praise in our church which 
has determined, and determined wisely, 
that there shall be but one form of prayer. 
A peculiarity in the matter also is, the 
antagonist theology in these collections, 
or forms of praise. We venture to 
assert that, if these hymn-books had 
the power of excommunication, there 
would be reciprocal offices of this kind, 
unprecedented in extent and in bitter- 
ness. Some of them embody the vilest 
Antinomianism ; others, the lowest Ar- 
minianism ; others, semi-Pelagianism ; 
others, Wattsism ; others, Wesleyism ; 
others, the minister’s own whims; not 
a few embody such nonsense as nobody 
would consent to be saddled with ; 
and a considerable majority must prove 
to the afflicted worshippers a sort of 
Protestant penance, to which they must 
hebdomadally submit, in order to enjoy 
divine ordinances. This is a most dis- 
orderly state of things. If praise be 
part of divine worship, as well as 
prayer, it comes to be an unaccount- 
able anomaly that the latter should 
have its prescribed formulary, but the 
former the latitude and longitude of 
the preacher’s private and personal 
whims. The two ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments, antipodes in many points, 
present a curious contrast in this. The 
Scotch Church has a form of praise, 
but leaves her prayers to the minister ; 
the English Church has a form of prayer, 
but leaves her praise to the taste of the 
minister. The Scotch Church is so 
afraid lest her people and presbyterate 
shoukl exceed all bounds in their 
praises, that she tethers them fast to 
one form. The English Church is so 
afraid that her clergy should break 
loose in their prayers, that she ties up 
their hands in that department. The 
Church of Scotland, if the represent- 


They in thy name shall all the day 
Rejoice exceedingly ; 

And in thy righteousness shall they 
Exalted be on high. 


Because the glory of their strength 
Doth only stand in thee ; 

And in thy favour shall our horn 
And power exalted be. 


For God is our defence, and he 
To us doth safety bring ; 
The Holy One of Israel 
Is our almighty King.” 


ations of her 1638 men be correct, has 
inconsistently a form of praise; and 
the Church of England has inconsist- 
ently no form of praise at all. We 
must remark, however, that, with all 
its barbarisms, the Scotch version, hoary 
with the snows of two centuries, is be- 
yond all question the best and purest 
that we have. On this subject, we 
quote a sensible and excellent paper, 
drawn up by some clergymen of the 
church, and published by Painter, in 
reference to the improvement of the 
national psalmody. For the reference 
to ourselves, and the distinction we 
have earned, we make our best salaam., 


“« This brings us to speak more parti- 
cularly of the remedy to be applied. 
This is a public matter ; but it is more 
especially one which it is incumbent on 
the Church to undertake. Now, let us 
look for a moment at the plan adopted for 
the translation of the Scriptures into the 
vulgar tongue. ‘ Fifty-four learned men, 
divided into six companies, were ap- 
pointed for the accomplishment of this 
important work; all of them were pre- 
eminently distinguished for their piety.’ 
The following formed part of the rules 
given by the king to the translators, ‘ by 
them to be most carefully observed :’ 
‘ Every particular man of each company 
to take the same chapter or chapters; 
and having translated or amended them 
severally by himself, when he thinks 
good, all to meet together, confer what 
they have done, and agree for their part 
what shall stand. As any one company 
hath despatched any one book [of the 
Scriptures] in this manner, they shall 
send it to the rest, to be considered of 
seriously and judiciously.’ 

«Precisely after this manner should 
the Church now proceed to the compila- 
tion of a book of psalmody. It should 
be done by a body of men,—men who 
rank high as poets, but still higher as 
professors of godliness. Some attempt 
of this kind was once made by Southey, 
Bishop Heber, and others. But then they 
were not regularly appointed to the work ; 
and without this all efforts must fail. 
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They disputed, besides, whether the taste 
of the people was sufficiently advanced 
to admire ornate versions of the Psalms 
or Hymns, highly embellished with the 
beauties of poesy. This was a futal error. 
We ought never to write down to the 
taste of any class of people; but rather 
endeavour to raise and cultivate it. The 
Psalms of David are full of ornament and 
imagery; and so should any version of 
them be. Certainly, not the tawdry em. 
bellishments, like gold on children’s 
gingerbread, such as Mr. Judkin’s un. 
fortunate and thrice-born production ex. 
hibits ; and which we once saw admirably 
hit off in a most judicious criticism, in a 
periodical which has ably earned for itself 
the distinction of being the Protestant 
journal of the day. No; let us keep close 
to the imagery of the Bible. Let the 
ornaments employed be of that expressive 
and solid character which may be com- 
pared to the ‘ fine gold’ with which Solo- 
mon overlaid the temple.” 


The allusion to Judkin shews how 
rapidly the reverend Painter must have 
advanced in poetic excellence. We do 
not like the surmise, that any lower 
idea can have entered into the mind 
of that descendant of Apelles. We 
know the real reason of the three or 
four successive editions of his hymn- 
book. It was pure approximation to 
perfection that influenced him. Larger 
importations from the springs of Heli- 
con and Parnassus, duty free, and 
above proof, had been sipped by the 
worthy divine. Mightier progress had 
been also made by his flock, both in 
appreciating better poetry, and in un- 
derstanding a profounder theology ; 
and, with the wisdom characteristic of 
a good teacher, he advanced them from 
edition to edition, till they sung stand- 
ing on the highest cliffs of Olympus, 
according to the fourth, and not by any 
means last edition, of his incomparable 
and cheap collection of hyinns. 


“In the year 1831,” adds this sensible 
prospectus, “the Rev. Thomas James 
Judkin, minister of Somers Chapel, 
Somers Town, published a collection of 
Psalms and Hymns, intended ‘chiefly for 
public worship. It consisted of a selec- 
tion of psalms from an existing ver- 
sion, and a number of hymns written by 
himself. This was introduced into his 
church. 

“In the year 1834, a second edition 
was brought out by the author; into 
which such additions and alterations 
were introduced, as to render the pre- 
ceding, for the purpose of public worship, 
entirely useless, ‘The congregation were 
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therefore obliged to re-purchase the book, 
In this edition, a new version of portions 
of the Psalms, by Mr, Judkin, was sub. 
stituted for the selection in the former ; 
a series of Hymns on the Collects was 
inserted, a number of Iymmns added, and 
the old ones revised. 

“‘ In the present year, a third edition 
was issued by the author ; and again the 
additions ak alterations were such as to 
render the second edition valueless. ‘The 
whole of the Psalms and Hymns were 
revised ; even those altered in the pre- 
ceding edition were again altered in this: 
a new series of Hymns on the Gospels, 
and about thirty others on miscellaneous 
subjects, were also added. A third time 
the whole congregation had to reprovide 
themselves with books. Some, it is true, 
had their old ones exchanged for new ; 
but a by no means inconsiderable portion 
a third time purchased them. 

** Tt must be borne in mind, also, that 
all these changes took place within a 
period of six years only; and that on 
each occasion the book was actually 
forced upon the congregation by the 
author himself: certainly, no public 
means were adopted for ascertaining 
their sentiments on the matter.” 


The remarks of this judicious pro- 
spectus on the version used in the 
northern establishment are most just. 
The specimens we have selected, to 
which many others might be added, 
prove that in closeness to the original, 
and at times in majesty of language, 
it has no equal. 


‘* The version now in use by the Kirk 
of Scotland undoubtedly comes nearer 
than any other to the original. The ren- 
dering is somewhat rough and uncouth 
in certain passages ; but as a whole it is 
most magnificent. The General Assembly 
for some years annually appointed a com- 
mittee to revise it, but their labours never 
came to any thing: and we believe it was 
on the suggestion of Sir Walter Scott that 
no further attempt was made to alter it, 
He considered it, with all its acknow. 
ledged (occasional) harshness, so beauti- 
ful, that any alterations must eventually 
prove only so many blemishes ; and most 
undoubtedly Sir Walter Scott was right. 

“ Now, though we speak thus highly 
of the Scotch Psalms, we freely admit 
that they are not suited for general use 
in England ; but this much we must add, 
that whoever may attempt a new render- 
ing of the Songs of David into metre, or 
an adaptation of existing ones to the 
pressing necessities of the Church, 
ought to be fully imbued with the spirit 
of that prince of versions,” 


It is called the Scotch version; bat 
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the fact is that it was executed by 
Francis Rous, a person of notoriety in 
the days of Oliver Cromwell, and, if we 
mistake not, a member of the Long 
Parliament. It ought to be the basis 
of a national English version. The 
suggestion of Sir Walter Scott, we may 
remark, however, ought not to be too 
scrupulously adhered to in the kirk. 
There are portions of the Scottish ver- 
sion intolerable, which the merest tyro 
might infinitely polish. 
what more wretched 
imagined than — 


For instance, 
trash can be 


** For thou the God art of my strength ; 
Why thrusts thou me thee fro’? 

For th’ enemy’: oppression 
Why do I mourning go?” 


And, 


‘*« Arise, O God !— save me, my God! 
For thou my foes hast struck 

All on the chet k-bone, and the teeth 
Of wicked men has broke.” 


We earnestly hope that something 
akin to what is suggested in Mr. 
Painter’s prospectus will be attempted 
in the national church. We feel, how- 
ever, that there is very little absolute 
necessity for any metrical hymns. The 
Te Deum, the Magnificat, the Nunc 
Dimittis, and the prose version of the 
Psalms, to which we should much pre- 
fer the authorised version of King 
James’s Bible, present themselves as 
poetry of the noblest order; while the 
simple chants which are adapted to 
them are within the musical memories 
and comprehensions of the poorest 
peasantry. ‘There are also most mag- 
nificent anthems, doxologies, and bursts 
of sacred poetry in Isaiah, which have 
been wedded to sacred song by the 
greatest masters, in all respects suited 
to our congregational service. Cer- 
tainly, it is time that something were 
done to enable a worshipper in the East 
to join with worshippers in the West in 
this most beautiful part of divine wor- 
ship. At present, “ different sounds 
salute the ear” in every church and 
chapel throughout the kingdom. The 
following are but a few of the Hymn 
and Psalm-books introduced or com- 
piled by the following clergymen ; 
some of them are used in five or six 
hundred congregations, besides those 
of which their compilers. are ministers : 
Bradley’s, Bickersteth’s, J. Bicker- 
steth’s, E. Baker’s, Bathurst's, Cecil’s, 
Kditor of Christian Remembrancer’s, 
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F. Cunningham's, Cotteril’s, Ellaby’s, 
Elliot's, Foster’s, Hugh’s, the Hastings 
Collection, Uorne’s, Hancock’s, Jenan’s, 
Judkin’s, Kempthorne’s, Milman’s, 
Marsh’s, Noel’s, Pratt's, Robinson’s, 
Richardson's, Scholefield’s, Simcoe’s, 
Sibthorpe’s, Simeon’s, Webster’s, Wil- 
berforce’s, Wilson’s, Ward’s, &c. &c. 
‘Those enumerated in this list contain 
upwards of twelve thousand hymns. 
Seeley alone has published nineteen of 
these ‘* private interpretations.” 

It is easy to see, in the great mass 
of these hymns, either those of Dr. 
Watts or others, so closely imitative of 
his manner, that the real parentage is 
by no means difficult of detection. In 
our opinion, Watts did not improve 
the sacred hymns of England. A semi- 
sensual phraseology has more or less 
crept into every subsequent hymn-book, 
and contributed to vitiate the national 
taste. It was, as we have already ob- 
served, a monstrous imagination of 
Watts to undertake the consecration of 
David ; and it may be fairly conceded 
to James Montgomery to be the suec- 
cessful candidate for the next rank, for 
the following assertion respecting the 
consecrator: “ We say this without re- 
serve of the materials of Watts’s hymns, 
had their execution always been corre- 
spondent with the preciousness of these, 
we should have had a Christian psalm- 
ist next—and that only in DATE, not in 
picNiry!—to the sweet singer of 
Israel !” 


NEBER. 


One of the most beautiful writers of 
sacred song is Heber; the last bio- 
graphy in Mr. Wilmott’s two volumes. 
That missionary-prelate has written 
many hymns, which will live and die 
with the language of England. He 
maintains a warmth, and yet chastity 
of expression and thought, as remote 
from intellectual coldness as they are 
from papal sensualism. Any one who 
has read the exquisite collection made 
by his widow, Amelia Heber, published 
by Murray, must be sensible of this. 
His “ Missionary Hymn” is known to 
all: — 


‘** From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand — 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand.” 


His exquisite stanzas, also, “ At a 
Funeral,” are worthy of a place in 
every memory : — 
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“ Thou art gone to the grave, but we will 
not deplore thee— 

Though sorrows and darkness encompass 
the tomb, 

‘Thy Saviour has passed through its por- 

" tal before thee, 

And the lamp of his love is thy guide 

through the gloom. 


Thou art gone to the grave — we no longer 
behold thee, 

Nor tread the rough paths of the world 
by thy side; 

But the wide arms of Mercy are spread 
to enfold thee — 

And sinners may die, for the Sinless has 


died, 


Thou art gone to the grave ; and its man. 
sion forsaking, 

Perchance thy weak spirit in fear lin- 
gered long ; 

But the mild rays of Paradise beamed on 
thy waking, 

And the sound which thou heardst was 
the seraphim’s song. 


Thou art gone to the grave — but we will 
not deplore thee, 

Whose God was thy ransom, thy guardian, 
and guide: 

lie gave thee, He took thee, and He will 
restore thee ; 

And death has no sting, for thy Saviour 
has died,” 


This threnody is rather a devotional 
poem than a religious hymn; but, in 
whatever class it may be placed, it pre- 
sents a very fine specimen of holy and 
truly poetic compression. There are 
some other modern writers of devo- 
tional poems, either contemporaries of 
Heber or his immediate predecessors, 
to whose merits justice is not always 
done. There are a few hymns by 
Logan, Blair, Cameron, and Morrison, 
clergymen in Scotland, whose contri- 
butions to the national psalmody of 
that country are possessed of great 
merit. One proof of their excellence 
is their appearance in almost all the 
collections we have enumerated. Like 
the hymns of Heber, they are pervaded 
by great chastity of thought and sweet- 
ness of expression. ‘The following is 
by Logan : — 


“ Where high the heavenly temple stands, 
The house of God not made with hands, 
A great high priest our nature wears, 
The guardian of mankind appears. 


He who for men their surety stood, 
And poured on earth his precious blood, 
Pursues in heaven his mighty plan, 
The Sayiour and the Friend of man, 
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Though now ascended up on high, 
He bends on earth a brother's eye ; 
Partaker of the human name, 

He knows the frailty of our frame, 


Our fellow-sufferer yet retains 
A fellow-feeling of our pains, 
And still remembers in the skies 
His tears, his agonies, and cries. 


In every pang that rends the heart 
The Man of Sorrows had a part ; 
Ile sympathizes with our grief, 
And to the sufferer sends relief, 


With boldness, therefore, at the throne, 
Let us make all our sorrows known, 
And ask the aids of heavenly power 

To help us in the evil hour.” 


This is a very beautiful paraphrase 
of a passage in sacred writ, notwith- 
standing one or two minor discords. 
We might produce others of scarcely 
inferior composition, not only from the 
poems of Logan, but from others of 
the same century and country, which 
are models of chaste and majestic 
psalmody. But we have dwelt so 
long on the devotional part of sacred 
poetry, that we must hasten to notice 
other poets and other poems, of a more 
general, though sacred vein. 


YOUNG. 


From Mr. Wilmott'’s well-written 
and most interesting volumes, we must 
select one or two characteristics, not 
merely illustrative of our author's 
powers, but instructive, also, to our 
readers, on a very refreshing theme. 
In Mr. Wilmott’s preface, he refers to 
his sketch of Young as affording new 
and important views; and in this he 
states truth. We have seldom read a 
more excellent biography. The name 
of Young is associated in the recol- 
lections of most, with the Night 
Lhoughts. Wad he not written these, 
his tragedy and satires had all reached 
Lethe. Young’s poetry, notwithstand- 
ing the light that breaks through it, 
is very sombrous, Le is a Christian 
poet, and derives his brightest and best 
hopes from the doctrines of inspiration ; 
but, still, the view he takes of every 
thing in creation is scarcely relieved by 
those brighter and better thoughts 
which are thrown forth by Milton and 
Thomson, in looking at the same ob- 
ject. Young gathers the foxglove and 
the nightshade, and after you have 
dwelt upon these with most melan- 
choly sympathies, he just shews a bud 
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from the Rose of Sharon, to prevent the 
utter midnight of despair coming over 
the soul. He walks amid infants’ 
graves, or sits upon the tombstones of 
buried youth, and hears faintly the 
harp of the Son of Jesse, amid the 
sounds of the wintry winds howling 
among the yew-trees that sentinel the 
dead. It is true he introduces, on all 
subjects, the rays and hopes of Christ- 
janity, but these subjects are, of them- 
selves, and in the poet’s portrait of 
them, so truly sad, that a “double 
portion” of the cheering and conso- 
latory truths of our holy faith is re- 
quired. 

The only ray of joy which Young 
countenances, is from the “Sun of 
Righteousness.” Creation, with him, 
is otherwise one vast grave. There is, 
in one respect, truth in this view, and 
in another, it is overcharged. Crea- 
tion is a ruin, but it is a spendid one. 
In the words of Howe, in his “ Living 
Temple,” there may be read, on its 
mutilated columns, and magnificent 
remains, *‘ Here God once dwelt.” 
Mr. Wilmott has beautifully, but, we 
think, rather partially, presented the 
following estimate of Young :— 


** An angel of peace ever sits, in his 
verse, by the pillow of the righteous, and 
the chamber of sickness becomes the 
vestibule of immortality. He converts 
our dying friends into pioneers, to 
‘smooth the rugged path to death,’ and 
break ‘ the bars of terror and abhorrence,’ 
that nature throws in our path. In all 
his works the same sublime and tre- 
meudous feeling predominates : it is the 
link that attaches all bis thoughts and 
images. Death is never far distant, 
sometimes visible, sometimes behind a 
cloud. Like Donne, he looks upon 
churchyards as the ‘holy suburbs,’ to 
which the city ofeverlasting rest stretches 
out its utmost gates. Amidst the wreck 
of every thing lovely, he points to one 
rock, against which the storm cannot 
prevail; and along the troubled waters 
of life he is always, to employ his own 
beautiful metaphor, steering to the crys- 
tal ports of light. To the youthful and 
inexperienced reader, he will appear a 
melancholy writer ; for who is willing to 
be roused from pleasure, though it be in 
a dream? But every step we take in 
the path of life, and the more familiar we 
grow with its sorrows, the voice of his 
poetry will speak to our hearts with a 
more endearing persuasion and affecting 
tenderness, Ile hews down, indeed, 
many clusters of tempting fruit, beau- 
titul to behold, but only ashes upon the 
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lip ; and he waves the sword not before 
a garden of innocence, but of misery and 
death.” 


One very striking excellence of 
Young is his sententious and beautiful 
aphorisms, “ which,” as the author of 
the Pleasures of Hope very truly says, 
“ Philosophy might make her text, and 
Experience select for her mottoes,” 
Such are the following :— 


“ Wishing, that constant hectic of a fool,” 


Man’s mind, wholly given to earth, 
is :— 
‘Wasting her strength in strenuous 
idleness,” 


Prosperity is:— 


‘* When fortune thus has toss’d her child 
in air.” 


Virtues are :— 


‘Those smaller faults, half-converts to 
the right.” 


In the pages of Young, we venture 
to assert, there are passages that will 
bear comparison with the noblest pieces 
in any tongue. The brilliant imagery 
and compressed and sententious thouglit 
of the following passage are alone de- 
cisive of this panegyric :— 


“Ah! how unjust to nature and himself 

Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent 
man! 

Like children, babbling nonsense in their 
sports, 

We censure nature for a span too short : 

That span, too short, we tax as tedious 
too ; 

Torture invention, all expedients tire, 

To lash the lingering moments into 
speed, 

And whirl us (happy riddance !) from our. 
selves. 

Art, brainless art—our furious cha- 
rioteer, — 

Drives headlong towards the precipice 
of death : 

Death, most our dread ; 
more dreadful made. 

Oh! what a riddle of absurdity ! 

Leisure, as pain, takes off our chariot 
wheels, 

How heavily we drag the load of life, 

Blessed leisure is our curse ; like that of 
Cain, 

It makes us wander, wander earth around, 

To fly the tyrant, thought. As Atlas 
groaned, 

The world beneath, we groan beneath an 
hour ; 

We cry for mercy, till the next amuse- 
ment — 


Death, thus 
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The next amusement mortgages our 
field’s 

Slight inconvenience. 

Yet, when Death kindly tenders us re- 
lief, 

We call him cruel. 
shrink, 

Ages to years. The telescope is turned 

Te man’s false optics. 

Time, in advance, behind him hides his 
wings, 

And seems to creep decrepit with his 
age. 

Behold him, when past by: what then is 
seen, 

But his broad pinions, swifter than the 
winds ?” 


Years to moments 


What, also, can be more magnificent 
than the poet’s description of mid- 
night ?— 

“ Creation sleeps; ’tis as the general 
oulse 

Of life stood still, and Nature made a 
pause, 

An awful pause, prophetic of its end.” 


We can scarcely conceive a nobler 
thought than 


—— “ When final ruin fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o’er creation.” 


The earnestness and sincerity of the 

character of Dr. Young have been 
severely questioned; both Richard 
Cecil the divine, and Southey the 
oet, have expressed their belief of his 
eing devout during the moments of 
the stimulus of composition only. 
They think his was an assumed, not a 
living piety. We think this judgment 
uncharitable, if not unjust. Men are 
on to forget that Christian charity 
ies as much in our constructions of 
the character of others, as in feeding 
the hungry, and clothing the naked. 
There certainly appears, in some of 
the correspondence of the poet, a 
keener appetite for preferment, than 
the sacredness of his profession vin- 
dicates; but his circumstances may 
soften this. 

“ We have no proof,” says Mr. Wil- 
mott, “that Young loved money for 
itself; his munificent donation to the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel shews the reverse. Perhaps, 
like Pope, he was rather eager to gain, 
than solicitous to keep it. Avaricious 
or mean he could hardly have been. 
That he ‘ was not the man of his poe- 
try’ ought only to be objected to him. 
With certain limitations, his works, 
without doubt, often speak the pure 
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dictates of his mind in its noblest ele- 
vation; and in them he is always the 
eloquent advocate of piety, and the 
unsparing enemy of vice. No writer 
has denounced with greater indignation 
that apostate praise, which wastes its 
odours in embalming the base and the 
wicked.” 


The next poet on whom Mr, Wil- 
mott bestows a very large share of 
his attention, is 

COWPER. 

Hiis personal peculiarities we have 
neither time nor space to analyse. 
Melancholy and madness scem, in 
some parts of his pilgrimage, to have 
striven for the mastery within him. 
But in his natural and unrepressed 
moments, the fountain of his soul 
gushed forth in streams of benevolence, 
content, and fervid sympathy with all 
the bright and lovely of nature and the 
universe. is poetry bears nothing of 
the stamp of his eclipsed and melan- 
choly moments; it breathes forth gene- 
rous and cheering associations. Ile 
detects elements of happiness, and 
wreathes them with smiles and ima- 
gery, that render one pleased with 
every thing within and without. A 
tea-urn is rich in poetry, and prolific 
of happiness, in the page of Cowper. 
Those objects which the common mind 
would treat with apathy, Cowper makes 
the parents of joys. From the shell 
that the foot of the passenger strikes 
and disregards, the master-spirit elicits 
tones of melody. Nor does Cowper 
stretch or torture nature, to suit his 
own idiosyncracy. The very contrary 
is the fact. ‘Touches, true to life and 
sparkling with joy, are in every line, 


“« How oft, upon yon eminence, our pace 

Has slackened to a pause, and we have 
borne 

The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that 
it blew ; 

While admiration, feeding at the eye, 

And still unsated, dwelt upon the scene, 

Thence, with what pleasure have we just 
observed 

The distant plough slow moving, and 
beside 

His labouring team, that swerved not 
from the track, 

The sturdy swain diminished to a boy. 

Here Ouse, slow winding through a level 
plain 

Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled 
o'er, 
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Conducts the eye along its sinuous 
course, 

Delighted ; there, fast-rooted in the bank, 

Stand, never overlooked, our favourite 
elms, 

That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 

While far beyond, and ever thwart the 
stream, 

That, as with molten glass, inlays the 
vale, 

The sloping land recedes into the clouds, 

Displaying on its various sides the grace 

Of hedge-row beauties, numberless, squara 
tower, 

Tall spire, from which the sound of cheer- 
ful bells 

Just undulates upon the listening ear.” 


The poetic beauty and cheerful 
imagery of the following passages, also 
quoted by Mr. Wilmott, must strike 
every one :— 


“ Rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as 
they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves, at 
length, 
In matted grass, that with a lovelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course.” 


‘* So sportive is the light 

Shot through the boughs, it dances as 
they dance ; 

Shadow and sunshine, intermingling 
quick, 

And darkening and enlightening as the 
leaves 

Play wanton, every moment, every spot.” 


The redbreast in winter 


*“* Warbles still, but is content 

With slender notes, and more than half 
suppressed. 

Pleased with his solitude, and flitting 
light 

From spray to spray, where’er he rests 
he shakes 

From many a twig the pendant drops of 
ice 

That tinkle on the withered leaves be- 
low.” 


On this subject we may refer to the 
following original, as well as collected, 
observations of the editor of these 
Lives of the Sacred Poets :— 


“Sir James Mackintosh has observed, 
with that lively perception of character- 
istic excellence, which rendered all his 
criticisms so valuable, that Cowper, in- 
stead of describing the most beautiful 
scenes of nature, discovers what is most 
beautiful in ordinary scenes, and with 
his poetical eye, and moral heart, de- 
tected beauty in the sandy flats of Buck- 
inghamshire, In our day, the gentle 
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fancy of Clare has elicited many images 
of rural sweetness from the monotonous 
scenery of Northamptonshire. Cowper’s 
lot, poetically and physically speaking, 
could not have fallen to him in a plea- 
santer spot than the quiet retreat of 
Weston: a sublimer and wider region 
would have diverted his attention, and 
we should have lost that magic of his 
song, by which he attracts every reader’s 
heart to his own. ‘The very limitation 
of his wanderings imparted to them a 
peculiar charm, and from a daily com. 
munion with the varying charms of 
nature, he turned to moralise upon the 
changes of human existence. The flower 
he hung over, or the sunny lane he wan- 
dered along, continually offered some 
new beauty to his meditations. ‘ Every 
thing I see in the fields,’ he told Mr. 
Unwin, ‘is to me an object of delight, 
and I can look at the same rivulet, or at 
a handsome tree, every day of my life 
with new pleasure.’ And in another 
letter, with a gush of enthusiastic sensi- 
bility, he exclaimed, ‘I would spend 
whole days and moonlight nights in 
feeding on a lovely prospect. My eyes 
drink the rivers as they flow.’ 

“Tt has been the fashion to contrast 
the pensive pictures of the Tusk with the 
joyous sketches of Burns, and to dis- 
cover a freshness in the songs of the 
Ayrshire ploughman, which is supposed 
to be wanting to the poet of Weston. 
‘ The love of nature,’ remarks Coleridge, 
‘seems to have led Thomson to a cheer- 
ful religion; and a gloomy religion to 
have led Cowper to a love of nature, 
The one carries his fellow-men along 
with him into nature ; the other flies to 
nature from his fellow-men,’ But long 
before the arrow had entered his side, or 
the ‘ stricken deer’ sought the silence of 
the woods, he had been a lover of rural 
scenery. 

Nothing can surpass the accuracy of 
Cowper’s drawing, or the delicate fresh- 
ness of his colouring; his landscapes 
are finished with the minute touches of 
cabinet pictures; you may look close 
into them, even the veins of the foliage 
are vividly traced. ‘Thomson, on the 
other hand, with the same liveliness 
of observation and perception of the 
beautiful, employs a greater force and 
variety of manner, You always see 
Cowper by the side of Mrs, Unwin. 
Thomson plunges into the thundering 
forest. Cowper produces his effects by a 
multitude of tender touches: Thomson 
often dashes off his pictures with a 
felicitous stroke ; a single epithet brings 
the scene before us. We behold the 
salmon rising to the ‘dimpled water ;’ 
the young bird trying its wings upon the 
‘giddy yerge ;’ the withered leaf playing, 
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‘snatched in short eddies.’ Nor is he 
less admirable in the domestic imagery 
of life. Many of his home views are 
charming. The pencil that lighted up 
the glaring eyes of the famished wolves 
descending the Apennines, scattered its 
hues over the little robin, that, half 
afraid, 


‘Against the window beats; then brisk 
alights 

On the warm hearth; then, hopping on 
the floor, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance.’ ” 


With the just and meritorious con- 
clusion of Wilmott we close our re- 
marks on Cowper :— 


“ In becoming the poet of Christianity, 
Cowper addresses himself especially to 
the common business of life. He preach- 
ed to us in our amusements and occu- 
pations. Milton, whose imagination was 
irradiated with all the splendours of pro- 
phecy, and all the beauty of the elder 
literature, often describes the rites of the 
true worship, with a Grecian ceremonial 
glittering in the distance. Young fre- 
quently dazzles our eyes with the blaze 
of fashion, or the allurements of am- 
hition, but the poetry of Cowper is uni- 
formly reflective, sober, and harmonious. 
The inspiration which Milton found in 
the Old Testament, he found in the 
New.” 


The last sentence of this extract 
must have been an oversight of Mr. 
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Wilmott. “Instead of the terrible 
threatenings of Isaiah, or the dark 
sayings of Ezekiel, he warns and con- 
soles us from the lips of our Saviour, 
and builds up our lives from the teach- 
ing of His apostles.” ‘The threaten- 
ings of Isaiah” is, perhaps, the most 
unhappy description that could be ap- 
plied to that inspired writer. He has 
been called the “Fifth Evangelist.” 
The burden of his song is the Mes- 
siah; his harp is vocal with promises, 
and all its strings are tuned to joy. 

We have begun our remarks on this 
collection of interesting, though epi- 
tomised biographies, with the second 
volume, partly because it is regarded 
by Mr, Wilmott as his better half, and 
partly because it suited most the re- 
flections we have long wished to throw 
forth on the state of our church for- 
mularies of praise. Milton we have 
commented on in our review of Chan- 
ning’s biography of that prince of 
poets. Young, Cowper, and Ieber, 
the three chief biographies in the 
second volume of the Lives on our 
table, we have briefly introduced to 
the notice of our readers. In our next 
article on this subject, we shall glance 
at those elder children of the Muses 
whose biographies are sketched in the 
other volume. Meanwhile, we have 
had much pleasure in pursuing our 
meditations by the light of Mr. Wil- 
mott’s clear and steady lamp. 





La Provvidenza. 


LA PROVVIDENZA. 
SONETTO DI FILICAJA. 


Qua Madre i figli con pietoso affetto 

Mira, e d’amor si strugge a lor davante ; 
E un bacia in fronte, ed un si stringe al petto, 
Uno tien su i ginocchi, un sulle piante ; 

E mentre agli atti, ai gemiti, all’ aspetto 
Lor voglie intende si diverse e tante, 
A questi un guardo, a quei dispensa un detto, 
E se ride o s’ adira @ sempre amante ; 

Tal per noi Provvidenza alta infinita 
Veglia, e questi conforta, e quei provede, 
E tutti ascolta, e porge a tutti alta: 

E se niega talor grazia o mercede, 
O niega sol perché pregar ne invita, 
O negar finge, e nel negar concede. 


PROVIDENCE. 
FROM 4 SONNET OF FILICAJA,. 


Farr Mother, on thy children smilingly 

Gazing, and gently thy deep heart unfolding,— 
One kissing soft, one clasping' tenderly, 

One on thy knee, one on thy’foot upholding ; 
So to their joys and little woes thou tendest, 

On all their wants thy quiet care bestowing ; 
To this a smile, to that a word, thou lendest,— 

O word! O smile! with passionate love o’erflowing : 
Thus thou o’er us, Daughter of Love divinest, 

Watchest, O Providence, with sleepless eye; 
Listenest to all, to all thine ear inclinest, 

And if thou dost our blinded prayers deny, 
Or thou deni’st what we should mourn, obtaining, 
Or feign’st denial, and dost grant in feigning. 
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PRACTICAL REASONING VERSUS IMPRACTICABLE THEORIES. * 


One of the most remarkable features 
of modern times, is the progress made 
by women in the arena of literature. 
They seem to be possessed with the 
spirit of emulation in this particular, 
as well as in many others, and to be 
bent on proving that they can become 
as good adepts in the art of book- 
making as the rival sex ; who have hi- 
therto, however, pretended to the ex- 
clusive possession of that privilege. 
The ancient heroine (for what is a 
heroine but a woman who, impelled 
either by disposition or circumstances, 
assumes the supposed attributes of the 
manly mind?) was content to immor- 
talise herself by displays of energy and 
determination unnatural to the majority 
of the sex, and commonly more or less 
dependent upon the passions. But the 
doubtless laudable aspirations of the 
modern heroine develope themselves 
very differently. She discovers with 
regret that, ** the age of chivalry being 
gone,” there is no longer any oppor- 
tunity afforded for the species of im- 
mortalisation to which those of old 
aspired. She feels that the knight- 
errantry of one sex, as well as of the 
other, is exploded by the slow ignition 
of reason; but determined to prove, 
by some means or other, the self-suffi- 
ciency and absurd injustice of man, in 
arrogating to himselfa superior strength 
of intellect which he has no right to 
assume, she takes up the pen with a 
determination at any rate to try the 
point, whether in powers of.thought, 
or in brilliancy of wit; in concep- 
tion of the sublime, as well as in the 
appreciation of the ridiculous ; in the 
perseverance of plodding calculation, 
as well as in the pungent flippancy of 
satire, she is not at least his equal. 
In our own little island alone, we find 
a Hemans in the department of song, 
a Jameson in that of history, a Somer- 
ville in the regions of abstruse science, 
a Lady M. W. Montague as an epi- 
stolary correspondent, besides an end- 
less list of authoresses of tales of fiction, 
from Miss Edgeworth and Hannah 
More to Lady C. Bury and Lady Bless- 
ington. And, lest any class of subjects 
should be left unattempted by this 


female crusade, the authoress of the 
work before us has ventured to spur 
her Pegasus into the hidden recesses 
of political economy,—a region hither- 
to comparatively unexplored by the 
female mind ; with what success, it is 
our province to inquire upon this 
occasion. 

That Miss Martineau seems to have 
brought to the task to which she ap- 
plied herself a considerable degree of 
resolution, and much previous consi- 
deration of the various subjects dis- 
cussed, cannot be denied. She seems 
to have sailed from Europe with a de- 
termination to witness every species of 
life in America, to spare herself neither 
bodily fatigue nor personal annoyance 
of any sort, and to allow nothing to 
interfere with the rigid system of in- 
quiry which it was her object to insti-< 
tute. So far, she is certainly deserving 
of considerable credit. But that she 
went to view that interesting country 
with the eye of impartial investigation, 
to study the nature of its institutions 
with candour, and pass judgment upon 
them with discrimination, or to watch 
the state of society in that (we may al- 
most say) embryo commonwealth with 
the cautious observation of one who 
went there, as she would fain have us 
believe, for the express purpose of form- 
ing a virgin opinion, uninfluenced by 
previous associations, and ready to be 
convinced by whatever might present 
itself, of the results of the experiment 
of a self-governing people, although we 
find some such assertion hazarded in 
the introduction, cannot be for a mo- 
ment sustained. On the contrary, 
almost every page of her book teems 
with overstrained deductions from 
slight premises; with the visionary 
theories of a believer in the innate 
qualifications of the human race to 
arrive at perfection through their own 
unassisted resources ; with a species of 
unargumentative begging of the ques- 
tion, which commonly characterises the 
sturdy disciple of democracy; and 
with the somewhat loose defence of 
natural, in opposition to revealed reli- 
gion, which might reasonably be ex- 
pected from a Unitarian, to which 


* Society in America. By Harriet Martineau, Author of “ Illustrations of Polis 


tical Economy.” 3 vols, London: Saunders and Otley. 
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religious persuasion she confesses her- 
self to belong towards the close of the 
work. Notwithstanding various state- 
ments made in the Introduction, for the 
laudable purpose of convincing all but 
very ill-natured persons of the perfect 
candour of her intentions, it must yet 
be evident to the most casual reader, 
that the object of Miss Martineau’s 
journey across the Atlantic, far from 
being, as is pretended, to form an opi- 
nion, founded upon a careful and im- 
partial review of American institutions, 
and to give the world the benefit of that 
opinion, was, in fact, to discover that 
upon which to build an extensive and 
laboured defence of democratic institu- 
tions in general ; and thus to strengthen 
the hand of the democrat at home, and 
lend an additional force to his other- 
wise untried theories, by bringing be- 
fore the public mind, in an attractive 
form, a case in which those theories 
had been successfully submitted to the 
purifying ordeal of practice. It is evi- 
dent that that lady’s democratic opi- 
nions are of no new origin; and even 
if she had set out with a wish to be 
candid, or a readiness to be convinced, 
the very prejudices which have grown 
old upon her, and the eccentric species 
of enthusiasm which seems to have ac- 
tuated her, in forsaking more legitimate 
courses to undertake so laborious a task, 
would have rendered her any thing but 
an impartial observer. If, however, she 
had succeeded in producing the result 
she doubtless had anticipated, Miss 
Martineau would have obtained, and 
deservedly, the thanks of all that class 
of persons whose ultra opinions she 
evidently herself holds. But, unfor- 
tunately for herself and her theory, she 
has sent forth a work calculated to pro- 
duce very opposite effects; a work in 
which some just reflections are too 
much enveloped in a shroud of vi- 
sionary 2nd impracticable theories ; in 
which some sound arguments are found 
too strangely intermingled with absurd 
and unjust conclusions; in which a 
certain appearance of candour in some 
parts, is too curiously counterbalanced 
by the most unblushing distortion of 
circumstances, to suit a particular view 
of the case, in others,—to allow of the 
most transient fear of its containing 
any poison, which shall not at the same 
time be its own antidote. ‘In fact, we 
hold it to be utterly impossible for any 
one, however democratically inclined, 
to read the book in question, without 
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imbibing a very natural disgust of the 
whole system therein described, or 
without being convinced of the utter 
impracticability of the scheme of go- 
vernment which Miss Martineau, never- 
theless, so ardently recommends to the 
adoption of her countrymen and of the 
world. As this spirit of self-contra- 
diction is not only the most general, 
but also the most peculiar characteristic 
of the work — as its constant occurrence 
is so glaring, that it is evident upon the 
most careless inspection—and as, to 
such an extent as it here prevails, it is 
a fault as uncommon as it is amusing, 
it must be our first care to bring it 
under the notice of the reader; and by 
comparing the general spirit and evi- 
dent object of the work, with certain 
arguments scattered through its pages, 
as well as by bringing other arguments 
of opposite tendencies into juxtaposi- 
tion, to enable him to form his own 
judgment as to the relative value of 
either. We think the probable result 
will be, that it will appear as plainly 
to him, as it does already to ourselves, 
that while creating the most sublime 
theories of the perfectibility of man’s 
nature, and supposing the most ma- 
jestic results from the much-wished-for 
but long-delayed realisation of “ the 
rights of man,” this somewhat indiscreet 
lady is constantly bringing under our 
notice some outrageous breach of de- 
cency, or some unfortunate and tell-tale 
instance of the absence of all govern- 
ment whatever among these favoured 
scions of liberty ; thus with suicidal 
hand overturning her own airy fabrics, 
and herself assisting to give an edge to 
her adversary’s weapon, of such keen- 
ness and temper as to render it pecu- 
liarly gallingand mischievous. Indeed, 
so ridiculously does this species of quid 
pro quo pervade the whole work, and 
so extremely inconsistent with her own 
broad theories are some of the anecdotes 
related, and even some of her own de- 
ductions also, that were it not that the 
political opinions of the author are too 
well known to admit of any hesitation 
upon the subject, we should find it dif- 
ficult to determine whether the work 
were the result of a spirit of irony, or 
the offspring of downright and sober 
conviction. Were we to attempt to 
shew, by extracts, how Miss Marti- 
neau’s Own experience militates against 
her vaunted theories of government, or 
to give our readers any just idea of the 
extent tu which that lady’s own con- 
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flicting arguments negative each other, 
we should be transcribing the better 
part of the two volumes of which the 
work consists. But, for our own justi- 
fication, as well as for the satisfaction 
of our readers, we must adduce a few 
instances, 

After a lengthened account of the 
various vicissitudes of the presidency— 
the struggles of some presidents in the 
exertion of what authority they pos- 
sessed, and the placidity of others upon 
discovering that the power, for the at- 
tainment of which they had spent the 
greater part of their lives, and sacrificed 
their best energies, like an ignis fatuus, 
when grasped, proved but an empty 
shadow, destitute even of the gilded 
charms of pageantry—after several 
pages of theoretical reflections upon 
the admirable adaptation of the office 
to the superintendence of the executive 
—aud afler indefinitely eulogising the 


wisdom and foresight of the framers of 


such a system, she concludes with the 
following sentence, as applied to Pre- 
sident Adams :— 


“ }lis lot was that of all good presi- 
dents, in the quiet days of the republic. 
Iie would not use his small power for 
harm, and possessed no very great power 
for political good, 


In mentioning the exertions of power 
attempted by General Jackson, Miss 
Martineau considers, and most justly, 
that the senate is the great barrier to 
any ambitious views on the part of the 
president. One would therefore natu- 
rally imagine that, as a check to indi- 
vidual power, she would desire and 
prophesy its continued existence. But 
here we find ourselves once more mis- 
taken, for, only a few pages before, she 
has declared it « to be an anomaly; an 
anomalous institution cannot be very 
long-lived.” And then, again, she goes 
on :— 


‘There is yet more of compromise 
involved | in this institution of the senate ; 
as might be expected, since there is no 
end of compromise when principle is 
once departed from. Yet there are 
statesmen who defend it on other grounds, 
than that its establishment was necessary 
to the foundation of any federal govern- 
ment at all, One observed to me: 
things look well in 
practice ; 


‘Some 
theory and fail in 
this may not be justifiable in 
theory, but it works well.’ If this last 
sentence be true, the well-working of 
the senate is only a temporary affair— 
wn accident. Its radical change becomes 
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u question of time merely ; and the re.« 
cent agitation of the question of instruc. 
tions seems to indicate that the time is 
not very far distant.” 


Thus it appears that, although allow- 
ing that the present constitution of the 
senate works well, and is a great check 
upon arbitrary power, Miss Martineau 
is, nevertheless, willing to see it done 
away, and thus to forego this advantage 
merely because its existence militates 
somewhat against the perfection of her 
theory ofa self-governing people. 

Again. On every occasion we find 
her extolling the fitness of the Ame- 
rican people for the suffrage ; and yet, 
in speaking of a piece of electioneering 
oratory, somewhat inaptly appended to 
the tail of a certain festival commemo- 
ration of Indian warfare, she adds : 


“T should have enjoyed it much less 
than I did, if 1 had known that the whole 
thing was got up, or its time and manner 
chosen for electioncering objects ; that 
advantage was taken of the best feelings of 
the people, for the political interest of one.” 


Again, on a similar occasion : 


‘** All my sympathies were bafiled, and 
I was deeply disgusted. It mattered 
little what the oration was in itself, if it 
had only belonged in character to the 
speaker. Ifa Greenfield furmer or me- 
chanic had spoken as he believed orators 
to speak, and if the failure had been 
complete, I might have been sorry, or 
amused, or disappointed, but not dis- 
gusted, Put here was one of the most 
learned and accomplished gentlemen in 
the country, a candidate for the highest 
office in the state, grimacing like a 
mountebank before the assemblage whose 
votes he desired to have, and delivering 
an address which he supposed level to 
their taste and capacity. He spoke of 
‘the stately tree’ (a poor walnut), and 
the ‘mighty assemblage ’ (a little flock in 
the middle of an orchard) ; and offered 
them shreds of tawdry sentiment, with. 
out the intermixture of one sound thought, 
or simple and naturé al feeling, simply and 
naturally expressed.’ 


Again : 


“JT give an anecdote. At the time 
when the struggle between Adams and 
Jackson was very close, a supporter of 
Adams complained to Mr. W. that it 
was provoking that somebody had per- 
suaded the Germans in Vennsylvania 
that Mr. Adams had married a daughter 
of George I1l.; a report which would 
cost him all their votes. Mr. W. said, 
* Why do not you contradict it?” ‘ Oh,’ 
replied his friend, ‘ you know nothing of 
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those people. They will believe every 
thing, and unbelieve nothing. No; in- 
stead of contradicting the report, we 
must allow that Adams married a daugh- 
ter of George IIT., but add that Jackson 
married two.’” 


Thus, though continually repeating 
that all men are fit for and ought to 
have the suffrage, she shews by her 
own evidence, however unwittingly, 
the results of their unfitness, in their 
being imposed upon by any one who 
may find it convenient to undertake 
the task ; for be it observed that the 
men above alluded to—although, per- 
haps, their honesty might admit of 
some question—are by herself quoted 
as clever men and successful candi- 
dates, and, above all, as stanch re- 
publicans. Even this latter thorough- 
going class of persons differ with Miss 
Martineau in opinion, according to her 
own confession, in express terms; for 
in one part of the work we find the 
following : 


“ Many excellent leaders of the demo- 
cratic party think the people at large less 
fit to govern themselves wisely, than they 
were five-and-twenty years ago.” 


Now this fact would never be allowed 
by such men, were it not too evident to 
admit of denial; and if the fitness of 
the people for self-government is gra- 
dually on the decrease, instead of on 
the increase, as it ought to be, it needs 
no prophet to foretell the deplorable 
result. 

But, perhaps, we may be fairly al- 
lowed to ask, If the majority, or those 
representing the majority, are thus so 
easily imposed upon, how the maxim 
can still hold good, that “ the majority 
are always in the right?” This is 
the broad fundamental principle upon 
which rests the whole of Miss Marti- 
neau’s favourite theory of government. 
So convinced is she of the strength of 
this ground, that she disdains even to 
adduce any argument in proof of it. 
Every case is referred to it. Every 
question upon a difficult subject is 
answered thus: “ The majority must 
be right.” The Federal party must 
eventually disappear. Why? Because 
their principles 


“ Appear to be inconsistent with one 
or more of the primary principles of the 
constitution which we have stated. The 
majority are right. Any fears of the ma- 
jority are inconsistent with this maxim,” 
&e. &e, 
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Again: 
“They may dismiss their fears, and 
rest assured that the great theory of their 


government will bear any test ; and that 
the majority will be in the right.” 


She even goes so far in one place as 
to advocate a baffling irresolution, so as 
it be the irresolution of the majority. 
In speaking of several momentous af- 
fairs that have been long in the balance, 
she says : 


“« The very fact that these affairs re- 
main unsettled, that the people remain 
unsatisfied about them, proves that the 
people have more to learn, and that they 
mean to learn it.” 


In other words, the majority wishes 
those questions to remain unsettled — 
the majority has not been able, during 
the last eight years, to make up its 
mind about them ; therefore it is right 
that they should remain so. (We can- 
not help half-suspecting that Miss Mar- 
tineau, in propounding this somewhat 
curious axiom, must have had an eye 
nearer home.) A thousand other extra- 
vagances does she indulge in with re- 
gard to this her favourite theory. It is 
a string unceasingly harped upon, at all 
times and on all occasions. Neverthe- 
less, strange to say, among a thousand 
indirect contradictions to the general 
theory, we find such passages as the 
following : 


“The probity of their people, their 
magnanimity in money matters, have al- 
ways been conspicuous, from the time of 
the cession of their lands by the states to 
the general government, till now: and 
now they seem in danger of forfeiting 
their high character, through the art of 
the few and the ignorance of the many. 
The few are obtaining their end by fiat- 
tering the passion of the many,” &c. Xc. 


It is useless to multiply instances 
where one is sufficient ; but it may be 
well to point out that, amongst other 
things, Miss Martineau vehemently 
condemns the revolt of Texas against 
the Mexican rule, although that was 
eminently the revolt of the majority, 
the civilised inhabitants of that coun- 
try being principally composed of emi- 
grants from these isles, and from the 
United States, who very naturally pre- 
ferred the Anglo-Saxon union to the 
Spanish one. Miss Martineau may be 
right enough in her opinion as to the 
dishonesty of that revolt, as allied to 
other causes. We have not the slight- 
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est hesitation in affirming, with her, 
that it was an ebullition of insurrec- 
tionary spirit altogether unprovoked 
by circumstances, and that the assist- 
ance rendered by American citizens to 
the Texian rebels was a flagrant breach 
of the law of nations; but there can be 
no question that, if considered as a re- 
sult of her own theory, she is bound to 
maintain that it was not only just, but 
laudable in the extreme. 

sut it is not only in one or two 
points that these discrepancies occur. 
If there were merely a few scattered 
instances of them, and they only ap- 
peared in treating of subjects difficult 
to be determined by the wisest, we 
should attribute it, perhaps, to neglect, 
or at worst to Miss Martineau’s not hav- 
ing considered her subject with suffi- 
cient accuracy before committing her 
thoughts to paper, and thus submitting 
them to the rude investigation of the 
public. We might, perhaps, lament a 
want of judgment; but we should still, 
probably, not be led to suspect any 
deeply rooted deficiency of discern- 
ment. But we find ourselves reduced 
to the necessity of rejecting altogether 
this charitable construction, for the very 
same characteristic is noticeable in al- 
most every chapter of the work — whe- 
ther the subject is difficult or easy, 
whether the deduction is general or 
minute, we find all alike unexpectedly 
demolished by some unaccountable 
stroke of logical felo de se (we can call 
it by no other name), which sets our 
remembrance of the history of the 
science completely at fault. For in- 
stance, in alluding to a certain oration, 
we read : 


“ The oration was by an ex-senator of 
the United States”? [a man, by the bye, 
who was likely to know sufficiently well 
the character of the audience.] ‘ It con- 
sisted wholly of an elaboration of the 
transcendent virtues of the people of 
New England.” 


Yet only three pages after, in allud- 
ing to the often-remarked addiction to 
boasting of the Americans, we find the 
following passage : 

“ The popular scandal against the peo- 
ple of the United States, that they boast 
intolerably of their national institutions 
and character, appears to me untrue.” 


Ilow these two statements can be 
reconciled it is difficult to conceive ; 
for surely it is fair to judge of the taste 
of a people, in this particular at least, 
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from the character of the oratory in 
favour with them. 

Again, although in general maintain- 
ing that the vote by ballot is a useful 
system, we find the following to be the 
result of Miss Martineau’s own expe- 
rience where it prevails : 


‘There is another cause for the re- 
luctance to vote, which is complained of 
by the best friends of the people; but it 
is almost too humbling and painful to be 
discussed. Some are afraid to vote.” 


And, further on, we find mention 
made of “ the mercenary and political 
cowardice of the cities.” The first sen- 
tence ofa chapter, headed, “ Allegiance 
to law,” is as follows : 


* Tt is notorious that there is a remark- 
able failure in this department of poli- 
tical morals among certain parties in the 
United States.” 


But it would seem that Miss Mar- 
tineau considers this but a trifling ob- 
jection ip a political system ; as would 
also, very probably, certain other eco- 
nomists of the day, with whom she 
seems very generally to 
opinion. 

Again, in drawing a comparison be- 
tween two villages in New England, 
we cannot help being struck by this 
somewhat curious observation : 


agree in 


“* We passed through Beverley, where, 
as in most of the small New England 
towns, the population has a character of 
its own. At Marblehead, on the bay 
near Salem, the people are noisy, rest- 
less, high-spirited, and democratic. At 
Beverley, in the near neighbourhood, 
they are quiet, economical, sober, and 
Whig.” [This term answers to our Tory. ] 
“* Such, at least, is the theory ; and one 
fact in this connexion is, that the largest 
sums in the Boston savings’ banks “are 
from Beverley,” &c. 


Here one would be at a loss to de- 
termine to which she herself gave the 
preference ; but that, from the context, 
as well as from the general tendency of 
ler opinions, we must presume that 
her favour leans towards the former. 

Again, we ask the reader to compare 
the two following passages, which occur 
within six pages of each other, on the 
subject of the speculation of individuals. 
The first observation on the subject is: 


“The only apparent excess to which 
it leads is ill-considered enterprise. This 
is an evil sometimes to the individual, 
but not to society. A man who makes 
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haste to be famous or rich, by means of 
new inventions, may injure his own for- 
tune or credit, but is usually a benefactor 
to society, by furnishing a new idea, on 
which another may work with more 
success.” 


With this compare : 


“ The bankruptcies in the United States 
are remarkably frequent and disgraceful ; 
disgraceful in their nature, though not 
sufficiently so in the eyes of society. A 
clergyman in a commercial city declares, 
that almost every head of a fi amily in his 
congregation has been a bankrupt since 
his “settlement. In Philadelphia, from 
600 to 800 persons annually take the 
benefit of the insolvent laws; and nu- 
merous compromises take place, which 
are not heard of further than the parties 
concerned in them. On seeing the fine 
house of a man who was a bankrupt four 
years before, and who was then worth 
100,000 dollars, I asked whether such 
cases were common, and was grieved to 
find they were. Some insolvents pay 
their old debts when they rise again; 
but the greater number do not. This 
laxity of morals is favoured by the cir- 
cumstances of the community, which re. 
quire the industry of all its members, and 


can employ the resources of all —first of 


men ot character, and then of specu- 
lators,” &c. &c. 


Thus does Miss Martineau convince 
us, on the one hand, that she knows 
and fully understands the latent causes 
of that mercantile crisis, which has been 
lately productive of such miserable con- 
sequences in 
America, and which has spread its 
panic also through the whole trading 
community of Europe; and yet, on 
the other, she has the something more 
than boldness to aver that “ the excess 
of speculation is no evil to society.” 

In another part of the book, when 
speaking of the general character of the 
clergy, we find it said : 


“It is clear that there is no room, 
under the V oluntary system, for some of 
the w a characteristics which have dis- 
graced all Christian priesthoods.”’ 


And yet, only two pages afterwards, 
we come upon the following remarks, 
applied to a priesthood under that very 
system ; 


‘ The vices of a class must eviden tly, 
from their extent, arise from some over- 
powe ‘ring influences, under whose opera. 
tion individuals ca be respectfully 
compassionated, while the morbid in- 
fluences are condemned, The American 


the Atlantic cities of 
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clergy are the most backward and timid 
class in the society in which they live— 
self-exiled from the great moral questions 
of the time—the least informed with 
true knowledge —the least efficient in 
virtuous action—the least conscious of 
that Christian and republican freedom, 
which, as the native atmosphere of piety 
and holiness, it is their prime duty to 
cherish and diffuse.” 


Reader! you may well ask, “ What 
characteristic of any Christian priest- 
hood ” can be worse than these so care- 
fully set forth? The whole book teems 
with forced arguments, to prove the 
equality of all men by nature, and the 
right of each to equal political privi- 
leges; and if all these arguments have 
any object at all in connexion with the 
subject, that object must be to prove 
that such a state of things is not only 
attainable, but has been actually at- 
tained in the United States. Indeed, 
in different parts of the work, there are 
several vaunting assertions that such is 
the case; and yet, in speaking of the 
anti-abolition mobs, we find several 
passages of a like tenor with the 
nee : 


‘ The Fanenil Hall meeting was con- 
aaa chiefly by merchants ; and they 
have been conspicuous in all the mobs. 
They have kept the clergy dumb, they 
have overawed the colleges, given their 
cue to the newspapers, and shewn a spi- 
rit of contempt and violence, equalling 
even that of the slaveholders, towards 
those who, in acting upon their honest 
convictions, have appeared likely to affect 
their sources of profit. At Cincinnati, 
they were chiefly merchants who met to 
destroy the right of discussion, and passed 
a resolution directly recommendatory of 
violence for this purpose. They were 
merchants who waited in deputation on 
the editor of the anti-slavery newspaper 
there, to intimidate him from the use of 
his constitutional liberty, and who made 
themselves by these acts answerable for 
the violences which followed. ‘This was 
so clear, that they were actually taunted 
by their slav e-holding neighbours, on the 
other side of the river, with their sordid- 
ness, in attempting to extinguish the 
liberties of the republic for the sake of 
their own pecuniary gains.’ 


Now, in whatever way Miss Mar- 
tineau may find it convenient to argue 
the matter of these mobs, they militate 
equally against her assumption of the 
actual existence of political equality. 
If they are really (as she would have us 
believe, but as we are inclined to doubt) 





principally composed of gentlemen, 
under the common acceptation of that 
term, and if (which Miss Martineau 
does not attempt to deny) they gained 
their object, they only shew the extent 
of the power which such persons pos- 
sess, even there, over the multitude, 
who are hereby consequently proved to 
be either their converts, if honest, or 
their dupes and slaves, if dishonest ; 
whilst, in either case, the many are 
blindly impelled by the impulse of the 
few. Ifthey are mobs, like mobs in 


other countries, composed of what 
Miss Martineau would call “ the 
people,” but what some other indi- 


viduals whom we could name would 
designate “ the dregs of the people,” 
the result still remains of a large num- 
ber of persons under coercion, and 
therefore, for the time being, totally 
destitute of any political rights what- 
ever; and, moreover, as these mobs, 
by their very nature, must represent 
the majority, we have Miss Martineau’s 
own opinion rising up in judgment 
against her most favourite theory, that 
“the majority are always in the right ;” 
for the case which she herself adduces 
not only proves it to be sometimes in 
the wrong, but, further, that it is even 
possible for the majority to be opposed 
to the much-hackneyed “ rights of 
man.” One more example we must 
give, and it shall be the last; but it is 
one too characteristic of the whole bock 
to be omitted in this place. We find, 
in the winding up of the work, the 
following paragraph : 


‘ American society itself constitutes 


but the first pages of a great book of 


events, into whose progress we can see 
but a little way, and that but dimly. It 
is too soon yet to theorise—much too 
soon to speak of conclusions even as to 
the present entire state of this great 
nation,” 


Yet, in spite of this most sensible 
and philosophical observation, in the 
very same page, we find Miss Martineau 
jumping at the following trifling con- 
clusions with regard to that nation : 


“They are, to all intents and purposes, 
self-governed. ‘They have risen above 
all liability to an hereditary aristocracy, 
a connexion between religion and the 
state, a vicious or excessive taxation, 
and the irresponsibility of any class.” 


It appears to us to be just possible 
that they have not had time as yet to 
arrive at these various characteristics of 
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an old people; and that though they 
have been able to do without them in 
the days of their political youth, they 
yet may find at least some of them 
useful, if not necessary, as they ap- 
proach the era of their maturity. 

We might adduce many more equally 
gross instances of a house divided 
against itself, had we not too much 
compunction in our nature to inflict 
them upon the reader. Whatever sub- 
ject is brought on the tapis—whether 
either of those we have mentioned, or 
education, or religion, or labour, or 
whatever it may be (and there is hardly 
any subject connected with state eco- 
nomy that is not in some way touched 
upon), the same unvarying inconsist- 
ency mars the whole, and seems to be 
inseparable from the constitution of the 
author's mind. In short, in comparing 
together the many pros and the nu- 
merous cons in this strange tissue of 
contradictions, and on considering the 
amount and weight of the many-sided 
argument therein set forth on all sides 
of every question which it so boldly 
undertakes finally to set at rest, we 
cannot help being reminded of that 
most useful, but “somewhat pomeeee 
algebraical equation, X— Y¥>=0O; 
to apply Miss Martineau’s own ex- 
pression, somewhere in the book itself, 
with regard to slavery and the views of 
slaveholders : 


‘“* As L disposed in my mind the op- 
posite arguments, I found that they ate 
one another up, like the two cats that 
Sheridan told of ; but without leaving so 
much as an inch of tail.” 


And now, having endeavoured, as 
briefly as possible, to lay before the 
reader our impressions with regard to 
the consistency of Miss Martineau’s 
principles, when compared with her 
own experience, as set forth in various 
parts of her book, and having, we trust, 
succeeded in proving our assertions 
upon that point to be not altogether 
without foundation, we hasten to point 
out to his notice another no less re- 
markable characteristic of our authoress. 

If we were merely to call it begging 
the question (although that, also, is of 
frequent occurrence), we should by no 
means come up to the idea which we 
wish to convey ; and if we were to term 
it an addiction to rhapsody, we should 
perhaps be overshooting the mark. 
The fact is, that the peculiarity in 
question lies somewhere between the 
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two; and if we examine narrowly its 
component parts, we shall find that 
they partake of both to a very consider- 
able extent. As, however, we are im- 
peratively called upon to give it a name 
of some sort, and we like to be as cha- 
ritable on all occasions as the case will 
admit of, we shall call it the result of a 
fondness for hypothesis, the indulgence 
without restraint of a visionary fancy, 
which refuses to judge of the future in 
connexion with the past, and is 
strangely forgetful of the wise man’s 
exclamation, “ There is nothing new 
under the sun”—a building up of ar- 
guments, whose sole foundation rests 
upon an if or a when ; and those argu- 
ments, notwithstanding, propounded 
with as much earnestness of conviction, 
as if they resulted from the commonest 
experience of events, and must follow 
in course, as the natural corollaries of 
a certain existing order of things. 
These vigorous sprouts of imagination 
generally occur at: the closing of a 
subject, or at the end of a chapter, 
and form a sort of knot, to prevent the 
various strings of discussion, somewhat 
artificially twisted together, from unra- 
velling. They were doubtless meant to 
bear down all opposition by the plau- 
sibility of their construction, or by the 
effrontery of their assertion; and they 
are, on the whole, well calculated to 
produce such an effect upon an incon- 
siderate mind, as they would be for the 
most part truisms, if the premises were 
as self-evident as the conclusions; or if 
they were not, on the contrary, gene- 
rally speaking, absolute impossibilities. 

The first remarkable instance of this 
spirit of moral speculation, is the con- 
cluding sentence of the first chapter in 
the book : 


“‘ Whenever the Americans, or any 
other people, shall make integrity their 
rule, their criterion, their invariable sup- 
position, the first principles of political 
philosophy will be fairly acted out, and 
the high democratic hope will be its own 
justification.” 


The conclusion here come to may be 
just or not. The discussion of it would 
be too profound and lengthy to be suit- 
able in this place; but no reasonable 
mind can fail to comment upon the 
absurdity of a political philosophy, 
whose very principia cannot be “ fairly 
acted out ” until “ the Ethiopian shall 
change his skin or the leopard his 
spots. : 

Again, after a most strenuous abuse 
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of American newspapers, Miss Mar- 
tineau looks forward over the wide field 
of conjecture with the eye of a Sybil, 
and exclaims : 

«* Whenever the many demand truth 
and justice in their journals, aud reject 
falsehood and calumny, they will be 
served according to their desire.” 


The trite justice of this remark we 
should be the last to gainsay; but we 
cannot help a misgiving that forces 
itself upon us, that Miss Martineau 
will hardly live to see the fulfilment of 
her prophecy. Again, in declaring her 
opinion of the inviolable durability of 
the political union of the North Ame- 
rican States, for the sake of winding up 
the chapter with a climax to correspond 
with the magnitude of the subject, she 
breaks forth into the following annun- 
Ciations : 


** The Union is not incompatible with 
freedom of speech —the Union does not 
forbid men to act according to their con- 
victions —the Union has never depended 
for its existence on hypocrisy, insult, and 
injury, and it never will. Let citizens 
but take heed individually to respect the 
law, and see that others do—that no 
neighbour transgresses it—that no states- 
man despises it unrebuked—that no child 
grows up ignorant or careless of it, and 
the Union is as secure as the ground they 
tread upon. Ifthis be not done, every 
thing is in peril for the season ;—not 
only the Union, but property, home, life, 
and integrity.” 


We think the generality of our 
readers will bear us out in terming the 
first part of this passage a mere ebulli- 
tion of ranting enthusiasm. For the 
rest, we may be allowed to hope, for 
the sake of the future welfare of those 
states, at present bound together by so 
wise and safe a connexion, that the 
prolonged existence of their political 
union shall be found to be altogether 
independent of the impossible antici- 
pations of any visionary theorist. 

The merchants of Cincinnati, no 
doubt a most valuable and excellent 
set of men in their way, but who, 
nevertheless, when divested of the gar- 
ment of many colours in which Miss 
Martineau insists upon clothing them, 
appear nothing more romantic than 
hard-working and industrious pork- 
butchers, who know their own in- 
terests extremely well, and are a very 
shrewd set of persons in the sphere to 
which God has called them; and who, 
at the same time, very many of them, 
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are so extremely content with their own 
destiny, as to consider as idle tales the 
stories which reach them of the exist- 
ence in foreign parts of any greater 
opulence and splendour than their own 
flourishing town can boast of; will be 
somewhat astonished, and the loftiest 
soarings of their ambition will dwindle 
in comparison to the flights of wingless 
arrows, when they open this book and 
find themselves apostrophised as 


“ Princes and prophets at once, they 
can foresee the future if they please it, 
and shape it if they will.” 


Egypt had her magi, Rome her 
augurs, and Britain her druids, but 
the seers of the young republic out- 
shine them all. They could only foretel 
future events; these, it would seem, 
possess the higher endowment of di- 
recting them to their own ends. How 
are the mighty fallen ! 

A chapter wholly devoted to a con- 
sideration of the manifold wrongs of 
the female sex, and in which Miss 
Martineau most manfully asserts “ the 
rights of women,” is wound up with 
the following remark, which may be 
true or not, but is not very likely to 
be soon put to the test, and certainly 
not in that lady’s own lifetime : 


“Tt is unquestioned and unquestion- 
able, that if women were not weak, man 
could not be wicked; that if women 
were bravely pure, there would be an 
end to the dastardly tyranny of licen- 
tiousness.” 


Reader, although woman, in a per- 
fect state as she came from the hand 
of her Maker, had not strength to re- 
sist the rosy seductions of an apple, 
you here have a fallen sinner pre- 
suming to dictate theories founded 
upon the absence of all weakness in 
the race. The unbounded extent to 
which moral speculation may be car- 
ried is again evinced in the following 
unique sentences, with reference to the 
admirable system of prison discipline 
prevalent in certain parts of the United 
States : 


«An enormous amount of wrong must 
remain in a society, where the elabora- 
tion of a vast apparatus for the infliction 
of human misery, like that required by 
the system of solitary imprisonment, is 
yet a work of mercy, Milder and juster 
methods of treating moral infirmity will 
succeed, when men shall have learned to 
obviate the largest possible amount of it. 
In the meantime, Lam persuaded that this 
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is the best method of punishment which 
has yet been tried.” 


We confess ourselves to have been 
struck with considerable admiration at 
the various convincing proofs already 
afforded us of the unexampled buoy- 
ancy of Miss Martineau’s mind, and 
we plead guilty to an occasional invo- 
luntary holding of the breath, with 
something of a feeling of sympathy, 
upon our attention being suddenly at- 
tracted to some longer dive than usual 
into the abyss of the future, accom- 
panied by a trembling sensation of 
anxiety lest the bold trickster should 
never again have risen to the surface. 
But the further we advance in our pe- 
rusal of the work, the more food for 
undisguised astonishment do we dis- 
cover; and we have little doubt that 
the amazement of the reader will keep 
pace with our own. In treating of 
what she calls the science of religion, 
she says: 


“ Theologians there will probably al- 
ways be; but no man will be a priest in 
those days to come, when every man will 
be a worshipper.” 


Thus it appears that she not only 
looks forward to the overthrow of re- 
ligious establishments, but contem- 
plates also the abolition of all religious 
forms whatever, as well as the destruc- 
tion of all edifices set apart for religious 
observances. 

Last, not least, we discover that our 
authoress supposes the time to be not 
far distant when there shall be a perfect 
community of property all over the 
world ; and when that patriarchal pe- 
riod shall have arrived, she even con- 
templates the possibility of setting aside, 
with the utmost facility, the eternal 
curse of God upon Adam, “ that he 
should eat bread by the sweat of his 
brow.” Reader, perhaps you might 
have imagined that such a surpassing 
excess of mad self-sufliciency was be- 
yond the range of mortal pedantry. 
But be not incredulous —we speak not 
without book. The following passage 
is our authority : 


** The poor man is rightly instructed, 
in the present state of things, when he is 
told that it is his first duty to provide for 
his own wants. The lesson is at present 
true, because the only alternative is en- 
croachment on the rights of others ; but 
it is a very low lesson, in comparison 
with that which will be taught in the 
days when mutual and self-perfection will 
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be the prevalent idea which the civilisa- 
tion of the time will express. No think. 
ing man or woman, who reflects on the 
amount of time, thought, and energy, 
which would be set free by the pressure 
of competition and money-getting being 
removed—time, thought, and energy, 
now spent in wearing out the body, 
and in partially stimulating and partially 
wasting the mind,—can be satisfied un- 
der the present system.” 


We will suppose that the reader has 
perused tales of fiction of all sorts, from 
the veritable biographies of Sinbad the 
Sailor and Jack the Giant-killer, to the 
gloomy tragedies of Radcliffe, and the 
amusing farce of Captain Marryat, 
but we will venture to assert, that in 
none of these has he met with more 
eccentric or surprising efforts of ima- 
gination than that which we have just 
brought under his notice. 

Let us pause for a moment, to in- 
quire what are the suppositions con- 
tained in the three short sentences 
above quoted, and what would be the 
results were it possible that those sup- 
positions could be realised. First, we 
have it presumed, as in the natural 
course of events, that a day will arrive 
when there shall be no longer sucha 
thing known in the world as any en- 
croachment on the rights of others. 
Oh, happy time! when wars and con- 
tentions of all sorts shall be banished 
from the world —when there shall be 
no longer any need of the finesse of 
diplomacy, or the subtlety of the 
scheming politician — when each man’s 
and each nation’s rights shall be so 
nicely defined, as to banish the lawyer 
from the bar, the judge from the bench, 
and the chancellor from the woolsack. 
The next supposition is, that “ mutual 
and self-perfection ” will at some time 
be the prevalent idea of men’s minds. 
Oh, delicious realisation! when there 
shall be no longer any hatred, any jea- 
lousy, any deceit, any crime of any 
sort, even any disease in the world— 
when the fruits of eating of the tree of 
knowledge shall be a matter of history, 
and when all admiration of the per- 
fection of the Deity, and of his provi- 
dences, and of his attributes, shall be 
swallowed up and lost in ‘ the preva- 
lent idea of mutual and self-perfection, 
which the civilisation of the time will 
express.” 

But this is not all. These short sen- 
tences embrace yet another, and, if 
possible, a still more extraordinary sup- 
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position than either of the former. We 
have a golden age conjured up, in which 
there shall be “ an end to competition 
and money-getting,” and mankind 
shall have nothing left them to do but 
to attain by rapid strides to the per- 
fection of knowledge. Oh, delightful 
anticipation! when the fruits of the 
earth shall spring up spontaneously, 
as in Eden—when the rich shall vo- 
luntarily relinquish all those luxuries 
which they obtain by the labour of the 
indigent, and the poor shall be content 
to trust to the unassisted fecundity of 
mother earth for their daily bread — 
and when the climate of this changing 
world shall have become so steady and 
serene, the winds so equable, and the 
air so temperate, as to preclude all 
necessity of those various handicrafts 
and trades, which, in forcing men to 
provide for the necessities of existence, 
at present distract their attention from 
the pursuit of perfect knowledge. And 
yet such, aie are a few of the re- 
sulis which must be attained before 
the modest and unassuming creations 
of the fancy of this female Quixote can 
be realised. Such are some of the 
many organic changes which must 
occur all over the surface of this earth, 
before the unpretending assumptions 
of our authoress can take effect. 

The next matter which we are called 
upon to notice, is what appears to be 
Miss Martineau’s hobby. She has de- 
voted to its consideration no less than 
three entire chapters, and refers to it 
rather curiously on all occasions. In 
fact, an observer cannot fail to remark 
it pushing itself forward into notice 
pretty often:when one least expects it, 
hopping upon the stage somewhat 
limpingly, when it would be better 
behind the scenes, aud thereby shew- 
ing how unremittingly it engages her 
thoughts. This hobby is neither more 
nor less than “ the rights of women.” 
In the consideration of this subject, 
which she evidently considers of high 
importance, she has exhausted all her 
eloquence ; and is not content with 
supporting her ideas by some very in- 
genious arguments, but also seems 
willing, by various hints and innuendos, 
to press forward her individual self as 
a crowning example of the equality of 
the sexes. We find various boasts, for 
instance, of her powers of walking, of 
shooting with the rifle, of using the axe, 
and other accomplishments generally 
appertaining to the male sex, as if, in 
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the conceitedness of her vanity, she 
were hardly even disposed to yield to 
man in strength and activity of body, 
although she has not actually arrived 
at the audacity of asserting that such 
is the fact in express terms. One thing, 
however, we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge, and that is, that, in the chapter 
entitled “‘ Upon the Morals of Slavery,” 
Miss Martineau certainly proves, be- 
yond a doubt, that it is possible for 
even a maiden lady to have as perfect 
an insight into the arcana of slave-state 
debauchery, as the most free-thinking 
and free-acting bachelor. 

But let us consider briefly the amount 
of the various arguments adduced by 
this renowned champion of the equal 
rights of the sexes. It is just possible 
that Miss Martineau looks forward to 
a time when there shall be no such 
thing as marriage in the world; and, 
indeed, her observations on the subject 
of divorce give us good grounds for 
believing that she holds some such 
views. But if she be uot prepared to 
carry her principles to this extent, it is 
difficult to understand the ground of 
her first and strongest argument, which 
she founds upon the assertion that wo- 
men have never consented to be go- 
verned. To any one whose common 
sense has not entirely evaporated in the 
brewing of visionary dreams, it will 
appear plain enough, without any ne- 
cessity of argument, that such a tie as 
that of marriage could not exist if the 
parties concerned in it were on an ab- 
solute equality. The constant clashing 
of wills which would inevitably follow 
such a state of things, can only be 
compared to the struggles of two dogs 
in the couples, who half-strangle one 
another at every turning in their path, 
and the freedom of whose motions is 
crippled, and all the instincts and 
powers which nature has bestowed 
upon them become for the time so 
completely in abeyance, as to render 
that animal an object of helpless ridi- 
cule to the observer, although, when 
free and unfettered, it is man’s most 
useful and sagacious assistant. It was 
in the knowledge of this fact in the 
nature of the human species, that the 
Omniscient Creator, instead of calling 
at once into existence two beings of 
equal strength, and of like faculties, 
began by forming one man in his own 
image, and then drew from that man 
another being, to be a help mect for 
him — endowing her with feelings and 
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passions unknown to his sterner nature, 
which should make her dependent 
upon him for happiness—at the same 
time, denying to her that strength of 
body with which he was gifted, as 
likely to be productive of discord be- 
tween them, but making her strength 
consist more in the soft arts of per- 
suasion, and the powerful influence of 
the mutual ties of passion which were 
implanted in the bosoms of both. 
This absence. of equality, or, if Miss 
Martineau likes the term better, this 
generic distinction between the sexes, 
is a law of nature which no argument 
or sophistry of the most ambitious 
mind can set aside. If man and woman 
were ever intended to be equal, why 
were they not given equal strength of 
body to assert their equality? Why 
were women made timid and fearful, 
while man was gifted with courage 
and conduct?) Why have they always 
been anxious instinctively to fly from 
the slightest appearance of danger, 
while it is man’s highest enthusiasm 
to seek and defy it? Or why were they 
given a disposition so completely un- 
der the influence of their affections, 
and so easily altered by the effect of 
circumstances, that “ the caprice of 
woman” has been a byword from the 
remotest generations? Let us not for 
a moment be understood to assert that 
the intellect of woman is less compre- 
hensive, that she has an immortal soul 
of an inferior capacity, or that she is 
less conscious of right and wrong than 
the other sex. Such is by no means 
our meaning. But we affirm, without 
fear of contradiction, that the same 
Providence which, in denying her 
strength of body sufficient for her own 
maintenance and protection, made her 
dependent upon man for her very 
existence, wisely obscured the sound- 
ness of her judgment, and shackled the 
independence of her intellect by a con- 
genial admixture of the blindness of 
the passions, which could alone pre- 
vent her from feeling that to be galling 
which was meant to be the solace of 
her being. This is no vain argument, 
no empty theory. It is founded upon 
the unchangeable laws of nature, upon 
the immutable experience of the re- 
motest age. The very Amazons them- 
selves (who, by the bye, we are sur- 
prised were not cited by Miss Mar- 
tineau, as the solitary instance of the 
self-government of women) were obliged 
not only to banish men altogether from 
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among them, but also even to tear from 
their maternal bosoms their male in- 
fants, to counteract the womanly weak~- 
ness which would have made them, in 
spite of themselves, succumb to their 
own offspring. How, therefore, we ask, 
can it be said that woman has never 
consented to he governed, when, as she 
goes to the altar, she gives up all her 
rights into the hand of him who has 
already enchained her affections ? There 
are, indeed, a few individuals of the 
female sex, principally among the 
middle and higher orders, who live 
alone distinct from man, and who, in 
so doing, frustrate the ends of their 
existence. But their number is so 
small in a nation, as hardly to deserve 
enumeration. There certainly do exist 
those who have never tasted of the 
dearest ties between the sexes; but 
this is to be attributed either to some 
crotchet of temper, some disappoint- 
ment of the expectations of youth, or 
to some natural inability to please. 
But as these are to be included among 
the caprices of nature, and were not 
contemplated but as exceptions to the 
great and fundamental law of nature, 
no argument can be founded upon 
them. Of this number, Miss Martineau 
appears to be one. She has grown old 
in single blessedness. She surveys the 
weakness and dependence of her sex 
with the asperity of one who has been 
only a spectator, and by no means an 
understanding spectator, far less a 
sharer in the joys of that dependence. 
She cannot appreciate the sweet but 
unseen influence of woman upon the 
stern nature of man; and feeling that 
both sexes are alike gifted with an 
immortal soul of equal capacity, which 
no one attempts to deny, she allows 
herself to indulge in ascetic reflections 
upon the tyranny of man, in denying 
to women that independence which 
woman, as a class, would refuse if it 
were offered to her, as being incon- 
sistent with her nature; and affects to 
look down upon and despise, as in- 
compatible with the existence of intel- 
lect, that softness and tender suscepti- 
bility which is the chief charm of the 
sex, but which incapacitates alike her 
body and her mind for independent 
action. So far, therefore, from found- 
ing an argument, that men and women 
are equal, upon the bare assertion that 
God has made all the human species 
equal, we are much more inclined to 
deduce, from what we argue to be the 











incontestable fact. of the inequality of 
the sexes, a reductio ad absurdum, to 
prove that it is not even true that men 
themselves are all equal, even at the 
time of their first coming into the world. 
Having first proved, as it would be 
easy to do, that though men and wo- 
men have all equally immortal souls, 
they yet are in other respects possessed 
of essentially different gifts of mind as 
of body, we should be inclined to carry 
the argument further, and say that men 
also themselves, although equal in 
point of immortality, are created most 
unequal in all other respects; and we 
fear not the force of any argument that 
Miss Martineau could bring against 
our position, even on this point. It 
cannot be maintained for a moment 
that a prize-fighter and a cripple, a 
genius and an idiot, are at all the 


result of their own foresight, or of 


their parents’ invention ; nor can it be 
denied with much more plausibility, 
that whatever attributes they may se- 
verally possess during their lives, they 
were equally possessed of at their birth, 
although in a dormant state, owing to 
the imperfections of human nature, 
which is so constituted as to require 
the assistance of time, first to perfect 
its work, and afterwards to destroy it. 
If Miss Martineau, therefore, or any 
other maiden malcontent, should again 
venture to assert the equality of man 
and woman, our only advice to whom- 
soever that lady may be, is to turn, 
before sitting down to her task, to the 
book of Genesis ; and when she reads 
there that woman was made for man, 
unless she be more blind to reason, 
and more easily swayed by prejudice 
even than the generality of her sex, 
she will perceive that she is arguing 
foolishly against nature, and will wisely 
return to the conviction that “the sub- 
ordination of the sex,” to which this 
very pedantic lady now attributes so 
many evils, is not owing to the tyranny 
of man, but arises from natural and 
unchangeable causes inherent in her 
own construction, and which have 
been placed there in the all-seeing 
wisdom of that Providence which 
called her being into existence. 

But we must not detain the reader 
too long on this absurd subject. The 
fact of the matter is, that even sup- 
posing the most perfect theories to be 
formed upon it that ingenuity could 
devise ; let laws be framed for the 
matrimonial estate, making man and 









woman equal with respect to property ; 
and let any other measure be taken 
that Miss Martineau, with Dalilah to 
boot, could invent for his subjection, 
still we will be bound for it that the 
inevitable law of Nature will counteract 
them all, and man will continue to assert 
his supremacy, as he has hitherto always 
done since he was created, in spite 
of the bickerings of ambitious pedants, 
or the petulant complainings of dis- 
appointed spinsters. We will not tire 
the reader, if we can help it, but there 
is one other assertion made pretty fre- 
quently in connexion with this sub- 
ject, that we must set at rest before 
turning to another. The principle 
of it is contained in the following 
passage :— 


“ Women are depressed, so as to have 
the greater number of objects of pursuit 
placed beyond their reach.” 


Tf this were true in any sense, we 
should agree with Miss Martineau, that 
woman laboured under grievous wrong. 
But such we most peremptorily deny 
to be the fact. Miss Martineau de- 
clares needlework to be woman's only 
eligible occupation in the United 
States, and throws out broad hints that 
the same thing occurs every where. 
Indeed, when treating on this subject, 
she argues generally, carried away by 
the seeming bitterness of her own feel- 
ings on the subject, so that we may be 
also allowed to answer generally. Now, 
if she had said that needlework is a 
very common and a very favourite em- 
ployment of the sex, she would have 
been right, but we should like to know 
how she will assert—or if she asserts, 
how she will prove—that women are 
prevented from tailoring, from shoe- 
making, from painting, from any one 
of the arts, or any single handicraft 
which the strength given her by nature 
will permit of her undertaking? We 
have ourselves, both in England and 
Ireland, all over the continent of 
Europe, and also, though more seldom, 
in many parts of America, constantly 
seen women working in the fields ; and, 
in one particular part of England, even 
breaking stones on the highway. Is 
not the time of most women, both in 
England and America, fully and most 
usefully employed in household affairs ; 
affairs, for the due performance of 
which they are particularly well adapt- 
ed, and which could not be half so 
well executed by men; affairs the 
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most difficult to be dispensed with, 
and, therefore, most honourable? And 
is her education a wrong one, if it fits 
her for these necessary duties? But 
let us put the case in its most simple 
form. In every family (we now speak 
of a family in a state of nature) there 
are a certain number of things which 
are absolutely necessary to be done. 
Of these, the woman chooses those 
tasks best suited to her natural gifts; 
the man performs those which are be- 
yond her bodily powers: and this 
being so, has the woman, we ask, any 
right to complain, because sedentary 
employments fall to her share? or 
ought she not, rather, to feel thankful 
with her lot, and grateful to the Pro- 
vidence which has provided a stronger 
arm than her own, without the aid of 
which she could not exist? The fact 
is, that Miss Martineau, in all these 
querulous arguments, is, in reality, 
railing against the decrees of Pro- 
vidence, while, all the while, she would 
have us believe her to be upholding a 
great and, perhaps, just principle. 
On the whole, in spite of a good deal 
of ingenuity in some of the arguments 
brought forward, this notion of woman’s 
rights is so absurd and Quixotic, that 
we feel that we owe an apology to the 
reader for having noticed it atall; but 
when a question is seriously brought 
forward, with a certain degree of 
plausibility, people are apt to boast of 
their arguments, however foolish, be- 
ing unanswerable—if they happen to 
remain unanswered. Upon this ground, 
and this only, have we thought it well 
to hazard these few remarks. 

After such specimens of her turn of 
mind, however, the reader will not be 
likely to feel much surprise at Miss 
Martineau’s declaring, as she does in 
one place, that 


“She has a respect for pedantry. 
- ® *  Pedantry indicates the 
first struggle of intellect with its re- 
straints ; and it is, therefore, a hopeful 
system.” 


Tyvgts cxevrev—** Physician, heal thy- 
self,” is our only comment on this 
curious but somewhat far-fetched de- 
duction. But it is now high time to 
turn to another subject. Of the many 
faults of judgment which force them- 
selves upon our attention, in the pe- 
rusal of this work, perhaps one of the 
most glaring of all consists in a sort of 
flightiness, which convinces one that 
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the subject touched upon, whatever it 
may be, is either beyond the natural 
range of the writer’s mind, or that she 
has suffered the wings of her under- 
standing to be suddenly singed by too 
incautious and precipitate an approach 
towards some dangerous but attractive 
object, which may look extremely well 
ata distance, although when approached 
too near it is productive of danger and 
death. The process resembling in its 
course and accompanied by a similar 
catastrophe with that which attends the 
ill-fated moth which flutters about a 
candle, till, unable to resist the impulse 
which negatives its instinct, it at length 
falls a sacrifice to its self-immolating 
temerity. The instances of this tem- 
porary desertion of common sense for 
the extravagance of bombast, although 
they are numerous, are, to do Miss 
Martineau justice, short enough. They 
in general are confined to a single 
sentence, as if the lady had caught her- 
self tripping, and suddenly come to a 
full stop in consequence ; but they are, 
some of them, so extraordinary, that we 
cannot but wish that she had either put 
the rein to her imagination a little 
sooner, or had been more liberal of the 
 multa litura,” upon which Horace, 
that progenitor of critics, laid so much 
stress. 

On one occasion she gives a rather 
good description, on the whole, of a 
wonderful view in Virginia, called the 
Hawk’s Nest, which we have ourselves 
had the privilege of beholding, and 
which we hesitate not to declare, on 
our own experience, to be, perhaps, one 
of the most striking prospects that the 
surface of this beautiful world can pre- 
sent to the eye of the lover of the pic- 
turesque. But beautiful and striking 
as it is, and impossible though it may 
be for the most matter-of-fact person 
to witness it without astonishment at 
the grandeur and sublimity of nature, 
no degree of enthusiasm can authorise 
such a piece of extravagance as the fol- 
lowing :— 


“© What a depth it was! like the 
dreamy visions of one’s childhood of 
what winged messengers may first learn 
of man’s dwelling-place, when they light 
on a moutain-top, like Satan’s glimpses 
Srvom the mountain of soliloquy.” 


Again. What can possibly be con- 
ceived more laughably absurd than the 
following result of a long-winded argu- 
ment upon the estimation in -which 
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labour is held in different parts of the 
world ? 


“‘ The temporary glory of ease and the 
disgrace of lubour pass away like moun- 
tain-mists, and THE CLEAR SUBLIMITY oF 
TOIL grows upon men’s sights.” 


We can assure the reader, in case he 
may feel incredulous, that this is said in 
earnest ; and that, ridiculous as it may 
appear, it is a conclusion to which Miss 
Martineau has arrived by very easy 
transitions. After giving a good many 
very flagrant instances of the incon- 
venience arising from a lack of pro- 
perly educated domestic servants in the 
United States, Miss Martineau suffers 
her enthusiasm for liberty to betray her 
into the following very absurd assertion 
of the tendency of her own inclinations 
upon that score, which we cannot but 
think would hardly withstand the rude 
shock of experiment :— 


“« For my own part, I had rather suffer 
any inconvenience from having to work 
occasionally in chambers and kitchens, 
and from having little hospitable designs 
frustrated, than witness the subservience 
in which the menial class is held in 
Europe.” 


It is really incomprehensible to us 
how any writer, who pretends to have 
the smallest claim to public favour, ean 
so prostitute her good sense as to give 
to the world such jargon as this. We 
should like to set Miss Martineau for 
a month on the quarter-deck of even au 
American man-of-war, and afterwards 
transfer her for a short time to the deck 
of a vessel in which mutiny had put an 
end to subordination. We think the 
probable result of her increased ex- 
perience might be, that the above ex- 
pression would be left out in a future 
edition of this work, if it shquld ever 
reach one, and its place would be sup- 
plied by a sentence to the effect that 
there are some cases in which the laws 
of a constrained expediency must su- 
persede those of “ the rights of man.” 

A few lines further on, and in re- 
ference to the same topic, we find the 
following sentence :— 


“One of the pleasures of travelling 
through a democratic country is the see- 
ing no liveries,” 

Ilere then the candid Miss Mar- 
tineau, who would have us repose such 
unlimited confidence in her penetration 
and judgment, is actually found judg- 
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ing of the man by the colour of his 
coat. If she will deign, however, to 
take a lesson from our humble ex- 
perience, we can inform her that none 
of “ the free and enlightened citizens” 
of America give themselves more ab- 
surd airs of self-importance, or are 
really more free and independent in 
action, than the by her, it seems, much 
despised London livery-footman. 

The following tirade also is worthy 
of notice on this head, as shewing the 
absurd conclusions to which the doc- 
trines of democracy tend, if carried out 
sufficiently :— 

“ The alphabet itself is of little or no 
yalue to a slave, while it is an inestim. 
able treasure to a 
publican.” 


conscious young re- 


In describing her feelings when visit- 
ing a prison, Miss Martineau again 
says,— 

“T have no doubt that every prison. 
visitor has been conscious, on first con- 
versing privately with a criminal, of a 
feeling of surprise at finding him so 
human.” 

Here we are somewhat amusingly 
reminded of the old song of * the man 
from the west countrie,” who, in his 
innocence, thought the King of Eng- 
land’s two arms were, in a literal sense, 
alion and a unicorn; and we are very 
naturally led to ask if Miss Martineau 
conceived convicts to be compounded 
of any such extraordinary proportions, 
or in what other particular she expected 
to find them different from their fellow- 
men? 

Again she very curiously asserts in 
one place, that “ the love of truth is 
shewn by the outbreak of heresy in all 
directions.” In another, that “ the 
exclusively clerical are the worst enemies 
of Christianity, except the vicious.” 

Neither of these outrageous assump- 
tions are accompanied by the most 
remote attempt at proof. They are 
stuck into the pages of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s book much with the same 
object apparently as they are transposed 
here; namely, to answer the purpose 
of plums in a pudding, or to excite the 
curiosity of the reader to utter the ejacu- 
lation, What next? and to impose upon 
the unthinking a character for origin- 
ality of thought by dazzling his eyes 
with the tawdry burnish of counterfeit 
metal passed off for glittering gold. 

Such passages as the above abound 
throughout the book, but we have al- 
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ready quoted quite enough to explain 
our meaning. They appear to be the 
offspring of an utter disregard to the 
small step which intervenes between 
the sublime and the ridiculous. The 
authoress allows her judgment to be 
run away with by the exuberance of 
her fancy, and in giving way to the 
extravagance of certain preconceived 
ideas, whose truth she has not power 
of mind enough to question, she dis- 
plays an honest anxiety to work them 
out to the utmost; and thus, in the 
blind impetuosity of personal convic- 
tion, sufficiently demonstrates the real 
shallowness of their nature by the ab- 
surdity of their inevitable results. In 
this respect we cannot but think her a 
very bad, and even a dangerous ad- 
vocate of democracy. She presents 
too strong a case of the danger incurred 
by persons in playing with edged tools 
who do not understand their uses, and 
the safe mode of handling them, the 
hurt which they inflict upon themselves 
being generally the most notable result 
of their inexperienced meddling. 

But there is another charge which 
we must bring against the book in 
question, which, though it will not, in 
all probability, appear a very serious 
one in the eyes of the authoress herself, 
will probably bear more weight with 
the majority of her readers —and that 
is, the extreme looseness ofthe religious 
tenets which it sets forth. It is suf- 
ficiently apparent that, however they 
may be veiled under the specious dis- 
guise of liberality of feeling, or their 
harsh outlines softened down by the 
charitable shadings of tolerance, that 
convenient cloak for the religious liber- 
tine, and however ingeniously the mind 
may be diverted from discovering their 
real tendency by seeing them unhesi- 
tatingly thrust forward as the deliberate 
results of reason, the opinions of Miss 
Martineau on religious subjects differ 
but little from those of the professed 
infidel. Her religious vision seems just 
as much obscured by flitting fancies as 
her general ideas upon other subjects ; 
and this is by no means unnatural; for, 
although an imaginative religion more 
frequently leans towards superstition, 
its most extended form tends in the 
exact opposite direction, and is em- 
bodied in the shape of infidelity. The 
doctrines which have sprung up in 
the unfettered wantonness of this lady’s 
fancy are of the latter kind, and they 
are all the more dangerous and delusive 
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from their being presented to the ob- 
servation of the world in such a light 
as to conceal their naked deformity. 
The pivot upon which she hangs her 
religious system, is one well suited to 
the spirit of the age, and its nature is 
explained in a sentence, the truth of 
which, because quoted from another 
author, Miss Martineau seems to have 
thought it entirely unincumbent upon 
her to prove, although she hesitates not 
a moment to found a very complicated 
construction upon no other basis. She 
has discovered some German writer 
(a somewhat questionable source from 
whence to derive a scheme of theology), 
who maintains that “ the Christian re- 
ligion is the root of all democracy ;” 
and thinking that the words run very 
smoothly, and herself devoutly be- 
lieving a democracy to be the essence 
of all perfection, she, without more ado, 
falls down and worships this axiom, as 
if it were too self-evident to admit of 
contradiction, and its justice too gene- 
rally allowed to call for any proof. 
Thus much being premised, and this 
redoubtable sentence being duly in- 
stalled at the head of a chapter, there 
follows a very singular piece of rhodo- 
montade founded upon it, which di- 
verges into three sections, treating re- 
spectively of the science, the spirit, and 
the administration of religion, in which 
morality, virtue, and natural as well as 
revealed religion, alternately appear up- 
on the scene, but so nearly in the same 
guise as to puzzle the spectator to dis- 
tinguish which is which, and with their 
attributes jumbled together in unmean- 
ing and inextricable disarray. The 
mixture which, in defiance of all the 
laws of moral chemistry, consists of a 
heterogeneous conglomeration of these 
four in different quantities, but the 
last in so indefinitely small a propor- 
tion as scarcely to be discernible, is 
next sprinkled with a few pepper- 
corns, in the shape of bold and high- 
sounding maxims, to give it a relish ; 
and then the whole having been stirred 
up with a conclusion or two savouring 
rather strongly of blasphemy, it is ad- 
ministered, not too hot, lest haply it 
should scald a tender mouth, to the 
reluctant patient, with the same buoyant 
moral floating on the top which had 
composed its first ingredient. The 
Alpha and Omega of this chapter are 
the same. Itis begun by this sentence, 
assisted by no proof, It is concluded 
by the same identical words of magic, 
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so introduced as to represent the tri- 
umphant Q, E. D.of the mathematician 
challenging and defying contradiction, 
With this sentence, therefore, must 
we first join issue; as, if this be a false 
substratum, the rest of the ill-judged 
edifice at once crumbles to nothing by 
its own weight. We have before said, 
that, in declaring all men equal by 
nature, Miss Martineau erred, in our 
opinion, most egregiously ; confound. 
ing their immortality, in which respect 
all human beings are undoubtedly 
equal, with the various other gifts which 
are alike bestowed by nature upon 
them, but which are essentially different 
in their tendency and unequal in their 
degree. In like manner we must enter 
our protest against the deduction that, 
because the immortal part of every man 
is equally liable to punishment or re- 
ward hereafter, according to his conduct 
in this life, the Christian religion does 
therefore afford in its own example 
any analogy to the views of the demo- 
crat. We humbly think, on the con- 
trary, that such a conclusion can only 
be reached by a manifest straining of 
the question ; and thus weargue. Miss 
Martineau asserts that “ religion is at 
once an individual, a universal, and 
an equal concern.” We-say, granted, 
in a certain sense. But we answer, 
so in the same sense is money-getting, 
so is learning, so is every pursuit that 
engages the human mind. But in the 
requisites for obtaining wealth, all men 
are not equally gifted; and, con- 
sequently, although the pursuit of 
wealth is equally open to all men that 
walk the earth, and the possession of 
money is equally necessary and almost 
equally an object of desire to all (the 
slave and the lunatic alone excepted), 
yet the experience of every age has 
proved incontrovertibly, not only that 
all men can never be equally rich, but 
even that if, by any temporary arrange- 
ment of human caprice, all the subjects 
of any nation were to be made so for 
the moment, it is impossible that such 
equality could be any thing but epheme- 
ral, or that its existence should be 
— beyond the passing hour. 
n the same manner, although the con- 
solations of religion are unquestionably 
open to all alike; and it is, or ought 
to be, an object of equal concern to all, 
the inequality of its adaptation to mans 
nature is incontrovertibly demonstrated 
by the small but undeniable fact, that 
men are so unequal in their conceptions 
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of religion, that some there are whose 
whole lives are devoted to the con- 
sideration of that subject alone, whilst 
there are others so bold as to deny the 
existence of a God. How then, we 
ask, can true religion be said to rest 
upon a democratic basis any more than 
money-getting? And yet, if we were 
to say that money-getting were the 
root of all democracy, we should have 
all the democratic blood in Miss Mar- 
tineau’s body boiling with anger; and 
her tongue, no doubt, would not be 
idle in invoking maledictions on our 
audacity ; nor her enthusiastic pen in 
inditing refutations of our malicious in- 
sinuations. Whatever the consequences 
may be, however, we are prepared to 
maintain that one axiom is about as 
true as the other; and we therefore 
hasten to observe, that the unequal 
qualifications with which men are re- 
spectively gifted for availing themselves 
of a religion equally offered to all, in 
point of fact renders the benefit accru- 
ing to each from the exercise of that 
religion essentially unequal; and thus 
do we arrive at the conclusion that, 
whatever theoretical religion may be, 
practical religion, so far from being 
“ the root of all democracy,” has naught 
whatever to do with the democratic 
principle. Indeed, if we were so dis- 
posed, and if our space would allow, 
we might carry out the argument still 
further, and affirm that the very funda- 
mental laws of the Christian religion 
not only teach that men are unequal as 
now constituted, living on this earth, 
butalso that they will continue unequal 
even in the worlds to come. For if 
such be not the case, where, we ask, is 
the meaning of the parable of the 
talents? where the force of the Scripture 
relation of the supper, at which the 
guests are seated, according to pre- 
cedence, in the highest and the lower 
rooms? and why does the Saviour ex- 
pressly exhort to “ give tribute to 
Cesar?” It might be asserted that 
such precedence is the precedence due 
to merit, and therefore we not answer 
to that which originates in the arbitrary 
distinctions occurring amongst men. 
But granting all this to*be true; still, 
upon whatever grounds the difference 
may depend, we maintain that it is not 
awhit the less a case in point, as what- 
ever tends to exalt one man above his 
fellow, let the motive or cause be 
what it may, is necessarily opposed to 
the democratic principle ; and, in point 
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of fact, all aristocracies, in the principles 
of their being, in their original creation, 
as well as in their means of recruiting, 
are based upon the same standard. 
The continual and almost imperceptible 
changes which time effects in all human 
institutions, may cause us sometimes 
to lose sight of their real origin; but 
in all cases the formation of an infant 
aristocracy has originally been coinci- 
dent with merit ; and to whatever ends 
human frailty may have ultimately ap- 
plied it, an enrolment among its ranks 
has been ever the highest reward of 
virtue. 

It is surprising how easy it is to 
raise a plausible theory upon almost 
any subject, with the assistance of a 
little ingenuity to conceive, and plenty 
of audacity to assert; especially where 
the topic is gratifying to any of man’s 
numerous weaknesses. We cannot help, 
therefore, wondering that Miss Mar- 
tineau, when asserting religion to be 
* the root of all democracy,” should 
have rested there, as it were in mid- 
career, without taking the converse of 
the proposition equally for granted,— 
namely, that democracy was the root 
ofall religion. Certain we are, that she 
might have made out at least as good 
a case this way as she has the other ; 
and it seems to us that, in point of 
fact, she has been jumbling together in 
her mind the two ideas, till the threads 
became so entangled, that it was no 
longer possible to distinguish their ends. 
At any rate, ifshe had taken this for 
her motto instead of the other, she 
might have arrived much sooner at her 
point in defence of the voluntary prin- 
ciple ; which, after all, is the upshot of 
the whole. We can only account for 
this apparent oversight by imagining 
that Miss Martineau prudently ab- 
stained from pressing this part of the 
topic to its remoter results, foreseeing 
that the discussion might entangle her 
unawares in the mazes of intolerance, 
from which she makes it her careful 
endeavour to keep aloof. However 
that may be, it is abundantly certain, 
that if the generosity of her disposition 
had not restrained her from showering 
too indiscriminate a damnation upon 
aristocrats of all denominations, by the 
mere malicious mention in this place 
ofa rich man passing through the eye 
of a needle, Miss Martineau might 
have sufficiently established this point, 
also, to some minds, and have fur- 
nished her tree with a root at each end, 
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so equal in their powers of affording 
nutriment to the branches, that it would 
have signified little which extremity 
were stuck into the ground, or how 
often the stem were turned bottom up- 
wards,— for the flourishing plant, in 
open heresy to the orthodox rules of the 
vegetable kingdom, would, in either 
case, have thriven alike. And now, 
having considered the admirable pro- 
perties of the root, let us examine of 
what the plant itself is composed, and 
whether the trunk is sound or rotten. 
Let us now see what sort of description 
we find of this religion which we are 
instructed to believe so intimately con- 
nected with, and, in short, springing 
out of democracy ; for we must learn 
to recognise it by its appearance, if we 
happen to meet with it, and we are the 
more anxious to become acquainted 
with its aspect, as we cannot help 
having our misgivings that it is a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing—a bird of low de- 
gree strutting in borrowed plumes. In 
the first place, on considering its cha- 
racteristics, we cannot hesitate for a 
moment in pronouncing that, at least, 
the epithet “ Christian” cannot, with- 
out sacrilege, be applied to it, unless 
upon the principle of “ lucus a non 
lucendo ;” for if we adopt it without 
comment, as it is personified by Miss 
Martineau, it is the exact opposite of 
all that Christ taught, or that the New 
Testament contains. We beg the 
reader to form his own judgment upon 
the following passage, which sufficiently 
developes its nature :— 


“ Any account of religion which re- 
stricts it within the boundaries of any 
system,—which connects it with any mode 
of belief,—which implicates it with hope 
of reward or fear of punishment, is low 
and injurious, and debases religion into 
superstition.” 


Supposing this to be a proper defini- 
tion of religion, we request the reader 
to figure to himself the vague shadow 
to which it dwindles. He must at 
once reject as superstitious all the 
many points of difference between the 
worship of the Pagan and the Christ- 
ian; for the most unenlightened Pata- 
gonian, the most deluded disciple of 
Juggernaut, has his aspirations to the 
Infinite equally with the most learned 
theologian of Europe; he must at once 
cast from him all his lofty ideas of a 
future state ; he must lay aside his be- 
lief in the sublime doctrine - of the 
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Trinity ; he must banish from his mind 
all that he has been accustomed to re- 
verence in the surprising scheme of 
salvation by faith; and he must confine 
all his religious aspirations to the sim- 
ple fact, that there is a Creator who re- 
quires a sort of indefinite worship at 
his hands, in return for having con- 
ferred upon him the somewhat doubtful 
benefit of a rapid passage across the 
confined stage of this world’s existence. 
Such, according to Miss Martineau’s 
own shewing, is the species of religion, 
and such only, which can be also “ the 
root of democracy.” Such, therefore, 
must be the personification of it which 
Miss Martineau admires and believes 
in; for upon no other supposition 
could any one assert so blasphemous 
an absurdity as we find her asserting :— 


** That some speculative Atheists have 
been religious men,—religious in their 
efforts after self-perfection,’ &c. 


Why, no Mahomedan, no Hindoo, 
no African savage, would be found 
sunk to so low a pitch of degradation, 
as to style that man religious who 
denies the existence ofa God ; and yet 
here such is stated roundly to be the 
fact, in a Christian country, and bya 
woman calling herself Christian. Itis 
easy to appreciate the sort of unstable 
root which this religion must possess, 
when we find ourselves called upon to 
respect in it the same qualifications 
which we admire in the plumage of 
a magpie, namely, that it is “as in- 
finitely diversified as the expression of 
men’s features.” Or, in other words, 
because the spirit, and science, and 
point of it is, that every man should 
be his own parson; and, laying aside 
all ideas of revelation, rejecting the 
great atonement for Eve’s transgres- 
sion, and in the unrestrained pride of 
reason treating all the injunctions of 
Scripture as the ravings of supersti- 
tion, and the offsets of misguided zeal, 
worship the Infinite each one ac- 
cording to his particular fancy, and 
personify the Deity each according to 
the caprice of his imagination, which 
should serve as the sole guide of his 
conscience. But to proceed in our 
survey. In working out this notable 
system, Miss Martineau exhorts men 


“To note how much their brethren 
believe, rather than what they disbelieve : 
the amount would be found so vast as 
immeasurably to distauce the deficiency: 
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If this were done, religion would be 
found to be so safe, that the proportions 
of sects and the eccentricities of indi- 
viduals would be lost sight of in the 
presence of universal living and breath- 
ing faith.” 


Was there ever such jargon since 
printing was invented? Did ever any 
one before assert, that a man’s religion 
is “ safe’ because he believes more 
than he disbelieves, when, perhaps, he 
may have rejected some of the items 
which are absolutely necessary to sal- 
vation? Did ever any Christian be- 
fore preach that it is the duty of good- 
fellowship wilfully to blind ourselves to 
the partial unbelief of our neighbours, 
in order that we may behold nothing 
but the modicum of faith which they 
may possess, and in our simplicity 
deem it universal? In these and si- 
milar passages, we discover in what 
Miss Martineau’s religion really con- 
sists, and are thus enabled to judge 
pretty accurately what must be the 
fruit of the tree of democracy, if it 
springs from so poisonous a root. It 
is plain, throughout her treatise on re- 
ligion, that she has in fact confounded 
itin her own mind with virtue, forget- 
ting, that if such a thing as true and 
unsullied virtue could exist in the 
world, religion would be without an 
object. Adam, before the fall, had, 
doubtless, a strong reverence for the 
Divine Being, arising from gratitude 
for innumerable providences, and pro- 
perly defined as that “ love which 
casteth out fear ;” but he had no sensa- 
tions corresponding to those which have 
since arisen under the name of re- 
ligion; because there existed no cause 
to justify such a feeling. Tis life was 
immortal, and there was, therefore, no- 
thing for religion to teach him of a fu- 
ture state; he had never sinned, and 
therefore stood in no need of repent- 
ance ; he walked in his own upright- 
ness, and therefore needed no faith in 
the purity of the Son of God, or the 
efficacy of his atonement. For these 
reasons, we find no mention made of 
sacrifices before the fall. But when he 
fell from his high estate, and true and 
perfect virtue fled from his bosom, 
leaving it a prey to all corrupt inclina- 
tions, out of its ashes rose religion, 
like a pheenix, to counteract his un- 
bridled desires, and to preserve to him 
the image of his former self, by con- 
stantly bringing him to consider what 
he ought to be: in short, it was on ac- 
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count of the total extinction of the one 
that the other became necessary. His 
descendants were given the ten com- 
mandments, through Moses, and the 
various precepts and prophecies which 
the Old Testament contains, not to 
bring religion down to a level with 
their reason, but because their unas- 
sisted reason was insufficient to lead 
them in the right way; and it is this 
inadequacy of reason to this great end 
that such freethinkers as Miss Mar- 
tineau are too proud to admit. Ifman 
had been sufficiently governed by rea- 
son, he would never have sinned, and 
would, consequently, never have been 
in want ofa religious feeling to coun- 
teract evil influences; and it is, there- 
fore, a manifest paradox to say, that 
religion is at all dependent upon rea- 
son; on the contrary, it is where rea- 
son falls short that the true sublimity 
of religious faith has its origin. It is 
with these short-sighted views of the 
spirit and science of religion, that Miss 
Martineau declares herself an advocate 
for “ trusting a nation to its religious 
instincts to provide for its own religious 
wants.” In other words, the voluntary 
system, Butletustake Miss Martineau’s 
own evidence of the results of this sys- 
tem. We cannot possibly use stronger 
arguments against it than her own book 
affords. She confesses that, at present, 
the clergy of America are under “ the 
necessity of veiling or qualifying the 
most essential truths of the Gospel, from 
a pastoral consideration for the passions 
and prejudices of a portion of their 
flocks.” She declares that ‘* adventurers 
are tempted into the profession,” under 
the hope of “ marrying ladies of for- 
tune.” And, further, that she cannot 
say that the American clergy “ retain 
their moral independence.” She her- 
self avows the principle professed there 
to be, that “ the pulpits are the pro- 
perty of the people, who are not, there- 
fore, to have their minds disturbed by 
what they hear thence.” Again: that 
the preacher ‘* should be turned out of 
his pulpit before the next Sunday, 
if he touched upon human rights.” 
Again: that the duty of the clergy is 
“to decide on how much truth the 
people will bear, and to administer it 
accordingly.” She refers to one con- 


gregation which, as a sine qud non, 
** required plenty of action, to be as- 
sured the preacher was in earnest.” 
And she mentions one minister who 
so bitterly lamented his want of free- 










































































































































































































































































dom in the pulpit as to exclaim “ it 
was enough to make him leave his pul- 
pit, and set to work to mend society.” 
Yet, after all these, and a thousand 
other remarks, all tending the same 
way, this most inexplicable lady actually 
affirms that these results have naught 
to do with the principles of the volun- 
tary system. She attributes it all to 
the fact that “ the flocks have out- 
stripped their pastors,” without ever 
perceiving, or, rather, being determined 
not to perceive, that such must ever be 
the case where the opinion of the con- 
gregation determines, and keeps a con- 
tinual power of censorship over the 
doctrines of the preacher. The man 
who tells the whole truth honestly, 
though it may be disagreeable to hear, 
and boldly lays bare the faults of his 
hearers without fear, soon becomes un- 
popular, and starves.; whilst he who 
flatters their weaknesses, and lauds 
their perfections, to use her own words, 
** grows more sleek than he ever was 
saintly, and goes through two safe and 
quiet preachments on Sundays, as the 
price of his week-day ease.” 

The doctrines of such ministers of 
religion as are here too faithfully por- 
trayed must always, from the nature of 
their dependent position, follow in the 
wake of public opinion, instead of tak- 
ing the lead, and directing it into proper 
channels, as they ought to do. Anda 
priesthood who depend for existence 
upon the caprices of their charge can- 
not but be timid, hypocritical, and 
time-serving. They perform the part 
more of the jackal to the lion, than of 
the faithful watch-dog to the fold. 

And now, having noticed, as briefly 
as was consistent with their paramount 
importance, a few of the principal de- 
ductions which Miss Martineau has 
seemingly laboured to establish, not as 
the preconceived impressions of her 
own mind, but as the results of her ob- 
servations on Americans, considered in 
the light of a self-governing people, it 
may not be deemed entirely out of 
place by our readers, if we hazard a 
few remarks upon those broad princi- 
ples which form the starting-post, not 
more of the author in question, than of 
all other advocates of democracy at the 
outset of their career. The first of 
their great fundamental rules that we 
find alluded to in these volumes is, 
that ‘ politics are matters of equal con- 
cern to all.” Without this maxim, no 
single democratic principle could be 
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brought to bear, and we must, there. 
fore, so far give Miss Martineau due 
credit for her discernment, in that she 
has begun at the beginning. The 
lover might as well set about his wooing 
under the supposition that his mistress 
was altogether without heart; the 
painter might as well attempt to trans- 
fer the beautiful creations of nature to 
his canvass without any previous know- 
ledge of perspective ; the schoolmaster 
might as well endeavour to impress the 
beauties of elocution and the subtleties 
of rhetoric upon the mind of his pupil, 
before he had first taught him the let- 
ters of the alphabet, as the democrat to 
establish any single item of his theory 
without first asserting this comprehen- 
sive principle as the basis of his 
schemes. And yet, even upon this 
very rock, another great principle, that 
the majority are always right, stands in 
no inconsiderable danger of suffering 
shipwreck at Miss Martineau’s hands, 
when we find her confessing with sor- 
row the very great reluctance with 
which this axiom has been received, 
even by those most likely to benefit by 
its adoption, although she must have 
been aware that it has been always the 
rallying cry of the demagogue, since 
first the ancient art of popular agitation 
was discovered to be conducive to the 
attainment of the various objects of 
personal ambition. We repeat, we 
cannot help trembling for the mucli- 
vaunted infallibility of the majority, 
when it has been so tardy in its appre- 
ciation of this primary element of the 
rights of man. And we cannot help 
thinking that some such a misgiving 
came over the mind of Miss Martineau 
herself in writing her book ; for we 
find her thus giving vent to the bitter- 
ness of her spirit, at finding how diffi- 
cult is the task to convince mankind 
that their innate fitness for political 
rights does not at all depend upon their 
knowing or caring how those rights 
should be made use of when attained. 
The following are the expressions to 
which we allude :— 


“If the bulk of the people saw the 
truth, that the principles of politics affect 
them,—are the message of their Maker 
(as principles are) to them as well as to 
their rulers,—they would become moral 
agents in regard to politics, and despot- 
ism would be at anend, As it is, they 
pay their taxes, and go out to war when 
they are bid; are thankful when they are 
left unmolested by their government, and 
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sorry or angry when they feel themselves 
oppressed ; and there they end. It is 
owing to their iguorance of politics being 
morals, i.e, matters of equal concern to 
all, that this truth is not made manifest 
in action in every country on the globe 
that has any government at all.” 


The reader, probably, upon reading 
this passage, and considering the ap- 
plication intended to be given to it, 
will call to mind the old story of the 
man who, when asked if he could play 
the violin, answered that he did not 
kuow, for he had never tried. The ef- 
forts of such a dabbler in music would 
afford a good parallel to the flounder- 
ings of unguided ignorance in the 
trackless ocean of political economy. 
There is also a stale, but very just and 
trite proverb, that “ every body's busi- 
ness is nobody's business ;” but Miss 
Martineau’s progressing intellect laughs 
to scorn these old saws, which have 
been handed down to us as the dear- 
bought fruits of the experience of our 
ancestors. She has discovered a point 
in which all are calculated to shine 
alike, however their minds may differ 
in other respects, or the nature of their 
general occupations be at variance. 
She has discovered one nucleus to- 
wards which the attributes of all con- 
verge, as to a common centre; and 
thus does she announce the success of 
her investigation to the world :— 


* Genius, knowledge, wealth, may, in 
other affairs, set a man above bis fellows ; 
but not in this. Weakness, ignorance, 
poverty, may exempt a man from other 
obligations ; but not from this.” 


If we are not too bold in venturing 
to question at all a matter so roundly 
asserted, we should be inclined to ask, 
Why not? Why are men a whit more 
equally constituted, as respects politics, 
than they are as respects poetry, as re- 
spects logic, as respects eloquence, as 
respects knowledge! Llow can every 
man be said to be qualified by the 
prodigal foresight of nature to be his 
own politician, any more than: to be 
his own shoemaker, his own tailor, his 
own upholsterer? The mere enter- 
taining of such a proposition severs at 
once all the links which connect so- 
ciety, and resolves it again into its ori- 
ginal elements ; for however, in their 
various caprices and longings, men 
and women may conjure up the Spirit 
of Liberty, man in a savage state can 
alone be said to approach to the pos- 
VOL, XIX, NO. CXUL. 
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session of its unalloyed substance ; 
since the savage alone is, even to a 
minute degree, independent of his 
neighbour. Each progressive advance 
of the community in civilisation adds 
a new coil to the bonds of society ; 
and is to each member of the body 
politic, as far as he is individually con- 
cerned, a new barrier to be surmounted, 
in the vain pursuit of that ignis futuus, 
independence. Society is a compli- 
cated piece of mechanism, in which 
many springs and wheels and cogs, 
many levers and screws, are broughit 
to bear separately and collectively. 
Each is perfect in itself, and each part 
is well adapted to a certain object 
with reference to another part, although, 
when applied to any but that particular 
one for which it was adapted, it is worse 
than useless. But the utility and sym- 
metry of the whole depends not upon 
the freedom, so much as upon the 
connexion of the parts. One cannot 
act effectually without the other; and 
if any part refuses to perform its func- 
tions, the whole is at a stand-still: for 
the other parts, although each perfectly 
adapted to a given end, are yet inca- 
es of supplying the place of the 
defaulter. It might as well be said 
that the cylinder of the steam-engine is 
independent of the piston, or that the 
head of a horse is independent of his 
limbs, as that any individual member 
of civilised society can be independent 
of the other; and it may with as much 
real justice be argued that the wheel is 
qualified to undertake the duty of the 
axle, the human eye or ear to ex- 
change their functions, as to allege 
that there is any among the whole 
range of the physical or moral pur- 
suits, which the association of man 
as a gregarious animal, or a social 
being, engenders, in which it would 
be for the mutual benefit of the whole 
that each member of the community 
should dabble alike. The other broad 
principle of which Miss Martineau 
avails herself, in common with all de- 
mocrats, is that to which we have al- 
ready several times alluded, namely, 
“ That the majority are always right.” 
We should be inclined to treat this 
principle, as we have done the other, 
by reference to analogy. For we can 
by no means subscribe to Miss Mar- 
tineau’s most unaccountable assertion, 
that the government of the United 
States is a new experiment. The great 
principles of democraey, viz. the equal 
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political privileges of all citizens—uni- 
versal suffrage, elective and responsible 
officers, &c, &c.—have been amply 
tried in former ages of the world ; and 
the constitution of the United States is 
only a new version of a very old and 
well-thumbed volume. We think it 
would puzzle Miss Martineau’s inge- 
nuity to adduce any thing more com- 
pletely democratic in the institutions 
of these infant states of America, than 
were the consular and tribunitial dig- 
nities of Rome, or the ostracism of 
Greece ; and, even in its federal ca- 
pacity, it has no claim to originality, 
as even in this point it has been fore- 
stalled in more than one instance in 
modern times. We think, therefore, 
that we may fairly refer to the general 
history of the world, to form our judg- 
ment of the degree of infallibility of 
which the majority can fairly boast ; 
and, by considering the case in this 
point of view, we are easily enabled to 
ascertain in important, as well as in 
more minute affairs, how far the prin- 
ciple, when sifted, is really of intrinsic 
value. In the first place, at the deluge, 
we might ask whether Noah and his 
family were right, or the countless 
myriads who were victims to the wrath 
of God in that forewarned visitation ? 
From the time of Noah to the days of 
Constantine, all but a select remnant 
of the nations continued pagan ; and, 
even in this enlightened age, it may 
fairly be questioned whether a majority 
of the inhabitants of the world do not 
still continue to worship false gods: 
yet we think even Miss Martineau will 
hardly extend the loose mantle of infi- 
delity so widely, as to declare that in 
this important respect the majority 
have been right. It would be tiresome 
to multiply instances. There is hardly 
an evil which has ever visited the earth, 
that may not be either directly or indi- 
rectly traced to the active influence or 
to the connivance of the majority. The 
fickleness of the majority is proverbial. 
It is a sort of untangible ghost, which, 
though plain to the sight, when you 
touch it, itis naught. It is unaccount- 
able as the wind—* You cannot tell 
whence it cometh, or whither it goeth.” 
And yet every vagary of the majority is 
as a sacred inspiration in the eyes of 
our authoress. The majority has ever 
been the creature of impulse, and not 
the slave of reason ; and such, therefore, 
we may presume it will ever be. The 
majority banished Aristides, because he 
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was called the Just. And the majority 
has as often cast the fetters about its 
own willing limbs, and become the 
voluntary instrument of its own de- 
gradation, as it has been known to ele- 
vate itself into greatness, or exalt itself 
into power. It is as often servile as it 
is seditious, as often tame and imbecile 
as it is restless and unmanageable. It 
is never swayed by moderation, but al- 
ways rushes impetuously to extremes, 
Lastly, it is ever prone to become the 
tool of the designing, the tyrant of the 
defenceless ; and, in most cases, it has 
ended by becoming the dupe of its 
own shallow pomposity and unheeding 
recklessness. No; it is not the mere 
undefined preponderance of all sorts 
and kinds of suffrages which consti- 
tutes that infallible criterion of right, 
after which Miss Martineau so vainly 
seeks, The competence of the tribunal 
consists not in an indiscriminate ma- 
jority of persons, but in the majority of 
individuals equally qualified to give an 
opinion upon the matter in hand; and 
a majority which is perfectly adequate 
to decide justly and wisely upon one 
class of subjects, may yet be wholly 
incompetent to give a fair decision on 
another, though that other may not be 
a bit more complicated, or so much so, 
as that with which they are familiar. 
The majority of thirteen judges are no 
doubt perfectly well qualified to form 
an equitable opinion upon a knotty 
point of law; but, in a question of 
horse-racing, the opinion of a single 
jockey, provided he be honest, would 
carry more weight than them all, The 
purchaser of diamonds would probably 
prefer the opinion of one lapidary to 
that of twenty doctors of medicine, as 
to the fact of a stone being of real in- 
trinsic worth, or only a counterfeit. 
In the same way, the opinion of fifly 
uneducated men, who merely act upon 
the impulse of nature to resist wrong 
and to uphold right, are often led by 
ignorance and prejudice to mistake the 
one for the other; and the opinion of 
such a body of men, on points of poli- 
tical difficulty, would not, therefore, 
be of half the value of that of a very 
limited number of persons who, from 
superior acquirements, were less likely 
to be deluded by the apparent plausi- 
bility which wrong will sometimes as- 
sume, to the detriment of what is in- 
herently, though not always apparently, 
just and right. We might add many 
other observations upon these great 
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principles of democracy, did it suit 
our present purpose to dilate upon 
general topics; but such is not the 
province of a reviewer, and we must 
therefore confine ourselves, in this 
place, to the mere notice of the appli- 
cation made of them by our authoress. 
We shall therefore dismiss them with 
these few brief remarks, and proceed 
to consider a few of those arguments 
which, though less vital and compre- 
hensive, are more characteristic of the 
particular views of the individual. By 
this mode of proceeding, our readers 
will be able to form a more correct 
judgment of the actual amount of that 
candour and sound sense of which so 
high a boast was made in the introduc- 
tion, than from any passing survey of 
general and abstract principles, which 
are common to all democrats as a class, 
and which have been so long subjects 
ofargument in able hands, that it is 
difficult to elicit any new information 
with respect to them. Some of these, 
in the present case, are quite as remark- 
able for the naive simplicity with which 
they are propounded, as for any in- 
herent merit or demerit which they 
may possess. But their chief pecu- 
liarity, and that which we wish to 
bring more particularly before the at- 
tention of our readers, is one for which 
we can think of no other mode of ex- 
pression than is implied by the word 
one-sidedness. Miss Martineau, in our 
opinion, is by no means clear-sighted 
in viewing the pros as well as the cons 
of a question ; and having already 
hastily made up her own mind upon 
very insufficient grounds, she endea- 
vours to drag her readers after her, by 
the head and ears, into the same incon- 
sequent conclusions, and to make up 
by effrontery of assertion what she 
wants in logical acumen. She is ex- 
tremely apt to take some isolated case, 
wholly arising from and dependent 
upon circumstances of no common 
occurrence, and begging the question 
upon this, without ever reflecting, or 
seeming to reflect, that all the time 
she may be mistaking the exception 
for the rule, to found a splendid theory, 
or rest an ingenious argument, which 
might be sound enough if the substra- 
tum were solid and trustworthy, but 
which is utterly worthless, resting, as 
it does, upon any thing but a practical 
basis. She loses no occasion of repre- 
senting to her readers how perfectly 
the American constitution has answered 
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all the ends for which it was created ; 
and, in so doing, she very naturally 
dwells much upon the point, that there 
is no species of despotism to be dis- 
cerned on their political horizon. Now, 
even granting this to be the case, the 
argument amounts to very little, as the 
experience of the world has amply 
proved that in republics the disease of 
despotism is not always apparent, but 
more generally deep-seated and latent, 
and breaks out when least expected. 
But we beg the reader to remark how 
loudly, in treating this matter, Miss 
Martineau eulogises the strength of 
those parts of the system which are 
least open to assault, while, with cul- 
pable carelessness, she leaves the 
weaker points to shift for themselves. 
In proof of this highly important ques- 
tion, we find her stating, forsooth, that 
there is no chance of the United States 
being soon brought under the dominion 
of one man. She argues the impossi- 
bility of these republics ever merging 
into a monarchy. She states many 
plausible reasons why they have litile 
to fear from the ambition of an aristo- 
cracy. She rather prematurely (we 
think) asserts the impossibility of their 
falling under a military despotism, on 
the grounds that just now there exists, 
comparatively speaking, no army. All 
these nearly self-evident circumstances 
she takes care pompously to enumerate. 
But on the other hand, by some unac- 
countable oversight, she does not even 
notice the possibility of such a thing 
occurring as the despotism of a tyran- 
nical majority —the despotism of the 
uneducated legion over the enlightened 
few—the tyranny of the idle pauper 
over the industrious citizen, with whom 
he is on a civil equality— the general 
and steady pressure upon the wealthy 
by those whose hopes for the future 
centre in change, and who, by their 
superior numbers, hold the power to 
bring about that change whenever it 
may best suit themselves ; thus render- 
ing institutions unstable, and property 
insecure. And yet this species of de- 
spotism is infinitely worse than the 
other: for a single despot may use his 
fearful power for the good of his fellow- 
men, and, moreover, he has at least 
method in his schemes. But the un- 
tutored million look only to the passing 
hour: their efforts are directed, not to 
raise themselves, but to reduce all 
above them to their own level; and 
the chances are that they undo to- 
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morrow what they have done to-day. 
This side of the question, this ex- 
treme, to which it is but too evident 
to the thoughtful observer that our 
transatlantic neighbours are running 
with fearful speed, only in a small 
measure retarded by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their widely extended 
and thinly settled territories, Miss Mar- 
lineau passes over as altogether un- 
worthy of comment, while she endea- 
vours to blind herself and her readers 
to the inherent defects of the system 
upon this its vulnerable part, by point- 
ing out how many safeguards it pos- 
sesses on those quarters from whence 
in reality there is little or no danger 
to be apprehended. She fortifies her 
dwelling with the utmost assiduity on 
the three sides which are least likely to 
he exposed to the pelting of the storm, 
and leaves it unprepared and defence- 
less on that against which its fury is 
most likely to fall. She gives a very 
fair and concise history of three great 
downward slides since the time of 
Washington, a period of little more 
than fifty years, namely, “ the second 
birth of their republic in 1789, and the 
third in 1801 ;” and, lastly, the late 
triumph of General Jackson over the 
banks. These silent, gradual, but rapid 
descents from one point in democracy 
to another, she herself presents to our 
observation as the curious symptoms of 
what will eventually succeed ; but she 
brings forward no solitary instance of 
any upward tendency having as yet 
manifested itself, or being likely to be 
produced in the future. She confesses 
how much more widely extended is 
the existing state of things, than that 
which only half a century back made 
the bold authors of American inde- 
pendence tremble lest they had even 
then gone too far. She quotes with 
undisguised and very just admiration 
the magnificent speech of Mr. Quincy 
Adams against the interference of his 
countrymen in the affairs of Texas, in 
itself a convincing and most remark- 
able comment upon the ineflicacy of 
the system in diflicult times to control 
the unruly — proceeding as it did from 
the mouth of one whose motives could 
not be gainsayed, and whose judgment 
and experience had stood the test ofa 
life spent in the public service. She 
deprecates those summary inflictions 
of the vengeance of the many on ob- 
noxious individuals, lately become so 
common, under the name of Lynch law. 
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She hesitates not to declare all persons 
in the United States, whenever 11 suits 
her purpose, the mere slaves and tools 
of that great moral despot, Public 
Opinion. She describes, in spite of 
herself, throughout her whole book, 
a headlong course, which not only can 
never be directed upwards, contrary to 
its gravity, but which it is even impos- 
sible by any bolt or bar to retain-for a 
single instant in a stationary position ; 
and yet, with all this, she avers that 
the scheme is prospering, that the pro- 
blem of a perfect government has been 
solved; and she hesitates not to laud 
“ the elasticity of these institutions as 
a perpetual safeguard.” Why, instead 
of their being elastic, no candid reader, 
who strings together even the facts and 
deductions contained in these two vo- 
lumes, distorted as they are, and with- 
out any other previous information to 
light his track, can for a moment hesi- 
tate to characterise them as the con- 
verse of elastic. They admit, it is true, 
of indefinite extension, and this no one, 
we believe, is inclined to deny; but 
there is nowhere discoverable any 
counteracting impetus, which might 
answer to the rebound of an elastic 
body. They are as a warrior well fur- 
nished with offensive, but without de- 
fensive armour, and beset with foes. 
A quick eye and a strong arm may 
preserve him for a time, but he must 
succumb ere long under repeated 
wounds. They are in the condition of 
a snail which has the power of display- 
ing his horns in the sunshine, but has 
been deprived of the contracting muscle 
by which he was wont to withdraw 
them suddenly at the approach of 
danger. They are not like the glorious 
ocean, whose waves were stayed at a 
certain point by the injunction, “ Hi- 
therto shalt thou come, and no further ;” 
but they are as the flippant and un- 
certain and ever-varying waters of a 
mountain stream, which, contemptible 
in drought, but safe and useful in mo- 
derate seasons, when under the in- 
fluence of the storm, is restrained by 
no embankments, and brings swift de- 
struction upon every obstacle which 
may be placed to obstruct its headlong 
impetuosity. 

But to proceed. Another very re- 
markable speculation (for we can think 
of no other applicable epithet) of our 
authoress is, that ‘ genius is essentially 
democratic ;” and it is amusing to no- 
tice with what ingenuity she sets aside 
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all examples to the contrary with a 
single stroke of the pen : 


«“ To whatever extent,” says Miss M., 
“men of genius have been aristocratic, 
they have been so in spite of their 
genius, not in consistency with it.” 


Was there ever such a begging of the 
question as this? Are not, we ask, 
men of genius the aristocrats, or rather 
ithe monarchs, of intellect? Do they 
not bear about them the infallible 
proofs of the inequality of nature in 
her gifts? Of her prodigality to them- 


selves, and of her niggardly denial of 


her favours to those fellow-mortals 
above whom they raise themselves, as 
beacons to warn, as examples to imi- 
tate, or as meteors to excite undefined 
emotions of admiration and awe? Has 
it not been too often the favourite pas- 
time of genius to trample upon the 
rights of its fellow-men? Has not 
genius ever been the founder of dy- 
nasties,— the spendthrift of life,— the 
proud and reckless spurner of the reli- 
gion which Miss M. would have us 
believe to be the root of Democracy,— 
the despotic assertor of its own pre- 
ponderance, in every age of the world ? 
Is not the power of influencing the 
minds of others, and bending them to 


its will, and using them in spite of 


themselves for their own benefit, the 
proudest and the most inseparable at- 
tribute of genius? Is Miss M., we 


ask, prepared to withhold the palm of 


genius from Attila, from Charlemagne, 
from Mahomet, from the lion of Me- 
dici, from Luther, from Richelieu, 
from Napoleon, from Pitt, from 
Burke (we do not notice the ancients, 
as they might be argued irrelevant) ? or 
will she yield it only to such men as 
William Penn, as Howard the philan- 
thropist, or as Washington? We 
imagine she will hardly be prepared to 
do so; and yet such a supposition is 
the only one which can substantiate 
genius as democratic. For ourselves, 
we will not absolutely deny it to these 
last. Far be it from us to refuse to ac- 
cord them that immortality of fame to 
Which they are so justly entitled ; 
though, in our opinion, more from the 
goodness of their hearts, and the up- 
rightness of their conduct, and the un- 
impeachable integrity of their charac- 
ter, than from the brilliancy of their 
intellect, or the depth of their acquire- 
ments. But of the first, unless we al- 
ter and annul the common acceptation 
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of the word genius, there cannot be a 
second opinion. Their fame is esta- 
blished “ by the general verdict of 
human kind.” 

There is also another assertion of 
Miss M.’s somewhat allied to this, 
which, in our opinion, needs further 
proof than she has deigned to bestow 
upon it; and it is this, that “ the Catho- 
lic body is democratic in its politics.” 
Ilere it is too evident that our au- 
thoress, in her great and enthusiastic 
sympathy for the alleged wrongs of 
Ireland, has mistaken the exception 
for the general rule, and allows this one 
case to supersede and weigh down in 
the scales of her judgment every other 
which history affords. It has ever 
been the aim of Popery to keep the 
people ignorant, and to retain them in 
subservience to a hierarchy who stand 
to them in the place of the Deity, en- 
dued with all his powers both of sal- 
vation and of punishment. The first 
rise of political freedom is coincident 
with the progress of religious liberty, 
and is to be attributed to the era of the 
Reformation in Europe. Since that 
epoch, wherever the Protestant faith 
has predominated, the people have 
been comparatively free; wherever the 
Popish superstitions continued, there 
has been the stronghold of absolute 
power. Even France herself, in these 
more enlightened times, could not cast 
off her despotic institutions without at 
the same time casting off her religion 
along with them. She did not be- 
come Protestant, it is true; but, what 
was still further removed from Catho- 
licism, she became infidel. We must 
be allowed to ask Miss M. what she 
discovers savouring of democracy or 
liberality in penances and indulgences, 
in papal bulls, excommunications, and 
interdicts, in the anathemas of the 
church against heretics, in the auto da 
Je’s of Philip of Spain, or in the Smith- 
field fires of ourown Mary? Unless, 
indeed, she thinks herself entitled to 
draw such a conclusion from the fact 
that kings were as liable to excommuni- 
cation as common felons, and bishops 
were not less exempt from the stake 
than the more despised, because less 
influential, schismatic. If the absence 
of any distinction in these respects be 
a proof of democracy, we are willing 
to allow Miss M. all the natural ad- 
vantages which spring from an argu- 
ment of so pure and uncontaminated 
a lineage, 
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But let us turn to another subject. 
We have already had occasion to 
notice Miss M.’s inconsistency on the 
subject of American boasting; but we 
must add one or two further remarks 
upon this topic. She emphatically 
denies that the Americans are a boast- 
ing people, and the reason we find her 
giving for this opinion is an odd one ; 
it is none other than that they cannot 
boast too much. She offers as a paral- 
lel case that of “ Jolin Milton, avowing 
his hope that he should produce that 
which ‘ the world would not willingly 
let die.’” 

It is a pity that our authoress did not 
strengthen her analogy by adducing 
Horace also, who is even a stronger 
case in point, when he breaks forth in 
that sublime exclamation with regard 
to the immortality of his verse :— 
“Non omnis moriar. Multaque pars mei 

Vitabit Libitinam,”’ &c. &c. 


Yet this sort of prophetic boasting, 
which is another of the anti-democratic 
ingredients, of genius, is something dif- 
ferent from the shallow pretension of 
the self-styled free and independent 
citizens of these mushroom states. It 
certainly is of a far different order from 
the feeling which leads the Americans, 
as Miss Martineau herself remarks 
with a sneer, to prefer an umbrella to 
shoes and stockings, when they are too 
poor to have both ; for 


“Stockings and shoes would defend 
only the feet, while the umbrella would 
preserve the gloss of the whole of the rest 
of the costume.” 


We cannot help also thinking these 
noble overflowings of the confidence of 
genius to be widely distinct from the 
bombastie self-sufficiency of the Ken- 
iuckian, who, to use Miss Martineau’s 
own words, 


“Was not satisfied with pointing out 
to me how fine the woods were, but in- 
formed me that the intimate texture of 
the individual leaves was finer and richer 
in kentucky than any where else. I 
much prefer the off-hand air with which 
a dashing Kentuckian intimates to you 
the richness.of the soil, saying, if you 
plant a nail at night ‘twill come up a 
spike next morning.” 


It also appears strange that, although 
denying their addiction to self-praise, 
we should find Miss Martineau making 
such admissions as the following : — 


‘ Every book that comes out is exalted 
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to the skies. ‘The public orators flatter 
the people ; the people flatter the orators, 
Clergymen praise their flocks ; and the 
flocks stand amazed at the excellence of 
their clergymen. Sunday-school teachers 
admire their pupils; and the scholars 
magnify their teachers,” &c. &c. 


In other countries, and with other 
authors, this would be termed boasting. 
But with Miss Martineau and her pre- 
cocious republics the case, we suppose, 
is different. Another assertion of Miss 
Martineau’s, which appears to us to 
have been rather too hastily arrived at, 
and to stand on rather slippery grounds, 
is that the Americans as a people are 
good-tempered. Though it is by no 
means our wish to say any thing to the 
prejudice of the people of the United 
States which in justice we can sup- 
press, we must assert, notwithstanding, 
having ourselves had ample opportunity 
of judging in this respect, that if they 
can be said to have as yet any national 
characteristic, it is that of a hasty 
touchiness which is totally inconsistent 
with good temper. And we think 
that, being of the male sex, we may 
safely put forward our impressions in 
comparison with those of a woman, 
who, however capable she might be of 
judging in other points, could not be a 
good authority in this particular; be- 
cause, unless in very extreme cases, the 
true state of things would be concealed 
from her observation, under the cloak of 
courtesy due to her sex. At least, if 
they are good-tempered, they are 
strangely regardless of human life. 
For we have ourselves had the pleasure 
of travelling over most parts of the 
United States, and among the rest al- 
most all those which Miss Martineau 
visited in her wanderings ; and many 
instances came under our own particu- 
lar notice of quarrels arising, and per- 
sons being “ called out” (as the phrase 
goes), or on the point of being so, on 
the most frivolous pretexts. In the 
Western States, the duels that occur 
with knives and rifles, involving con- 
sequences of the most dreadful nature, 
in revenge for very trivial offences, are 
too notorious to render it necessary for 
us to adduce instances in this place. 
We are at a loss to discover, therefore, 
in what they have the advantage over 
other nations in this respect, except in 
that love of fair play which they have 
inherited from their English ancestors ; 
and even in this they are sometimes de- 
ficient. We can by no means agree 
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with Miss Martineau, that the putting 
up with inconveniences from servants, 
Ke., on the part of the higher orders, is 
any proof of general good temper in 
the nation. She might as well deduce 
the good temper of John Bull, who, in 
truth, is generally surly enough, from 
the fact that the generality of waiters at 
hotels in England are superabundantly 
civil to their customers. Such ex- 
ertions of temper are the result of no 
kind feelings in the individual for his 
neighbour, but wholly of a very suffi- 
cient regard to his own interest: they 
are the offspring of selfishness, and are, 
therefore, totally undeserving of com- 
mendation. Experience has taught 
the American of the upper class that a 
request goes further than a command, 
—that a remonstrance is more effectual 
thana threat. The result of the scarcity 
of labour is to make the inferior more 
independent than his employer, and the 
latter kicks the beam. In more thickly 
inhabited countries, the contrary is the 
case ; ard as that country increases in 
population, and competition becomes 
more exter.ded in its ramifications, the 
balance will be gradually restored. It 
will then be time to judge of the tem- 
per of the individual, when the in- 
dulgement of his inclination without re- 
straint will not redound to his own im- 
mediate detrimen‘, 

We have before us at this moment 
about thirty different examples of argu- 
ments, dealt with in this same spirit 
of crude and shallow uncandidness (if 
we may make use of such a term): 
but, as the reader must be already tired 
of them, we will only notice one or two 
of the most curious; and the first we 
select is the following passage :— 


“There can scarcely be a finer set of 
elements for the composition of a nation 
than the United States now contain. It 
will take centuries to fuse them ; and by 
that time, pride of ancestry, vanity of 
physical derivation, will be at an end, 
The ancestry of moral qualities will be 
the only pedigree preserved ; and of 
these every civilised uation under heaven 
possesses an ample, and probably an 
equal, share. Let the United States, 
then, cherish their industrious Germans 
and Dutch, their hardy Irish, their in- 
telligent Scotch, their kindly Africans, 
as well as the intellectual Yankee, the 
insouciant Southerner, and the compla- 
cent Westerner. All are good in their Way, 
and augment the moral value of their coun- 
try, as diversities of soil, climate, and 
productions do its material wealth.” 
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It is surprising, that when Miss 
Martineau was inditing this notable 
theory, the story of Babel should never 
have occurred to her fancy. We think 
she must be a poor chemist, or she 
would have known that an alkali and 
an acid poured together, though some- 
times pleasant enough to the taste 
when in a passing state of efferves- 
cence, are, nevertheless, afterwards, by 
the neutralising process of opposite 
natures, rendered stale, flat, and un- 
profitable. 

The next thing of this kind which 
we shall notice is a remark relating to 
the factory-girls of New England, 
which is too extraordinary to be passed 
over in silence; as it evinces a disre- 
gard of the commonest impulses of 
human nature, that, coming as it does 
from a person pluming herself upon 
being a keen observer, is altogether in- 
explicable. Miss Martineau says that 
the morals of these girls are good. 
This may be the case, or not; but, if it 
is sO, it is almost a solitary instance ; 
at any rate, it is not our intention to 
question the fact. But hear the rea- 
soning with which Miss Martineau ac- 
counts for it :— 


‘* Many of the girls are in the factories 
because they have too much pride for 
domestic service. Girls who are too 
proud for domestic service, as it is in 
America, can hardly be low enough for 
any gross immorality.” 


Iiow limited a knowledge of the 
human heart must that person possess 
who could, in sober earnestness, pro- 
pound such a non-sequitur as this! In 
this sentence we discover two faults of 
judgment equally glaring. Tirst, we 
draw from it, that Miss Martineau 
herself consents to the prevalent per- 
suasion of Americans, arising from their 
connexion with slavery, that servitude 
is dishonourable ; for, if it be not so, 
why should she laud this feeling in 
others as a virtuous impulse, and one 
likely to prevent persons from falling 
into vice? And, next, that she imagines 
that a girl who refuses to become a 
household servant upon this mistaken 
principle of false pride, is thereby 
raised above the temptations of passion, 
or the allurements and seductions of 
the evil-disposed. These two proposi- 
tions are too ridiculous to require that 
we should dwell upon them; they 
only need to be placed in their true 
light for every intelligent mind to re- 
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ject them, as altogether false and vi- 
sionary ; and, having endeavoured so 
to place them, we will leave it to the 
reader to pass judgment upon them ac- 
cording to their merits. 

In another place, we have an equally 
remarkable case of this want of logical 
clearness of perception, in reference to 
another subject. Miss Martineau de- 
clares the Americans, with much truth, 
to be a sickly race. But it is curious 
to remark the cause to which this re- 
sult is assigned in that lady’s judg- 
ment. After mentioning several facts 


with regard to their diet and mode of 


living, she adds :— 


* All these means of improving health, 
tough probably necessary, will not avail 
without some others. ‘There must be 
less anxiety of mind among men, and 
less vacuity among women. With a 
brain fully but equally exercised, and 
composed nerves, the above-mentioned 
methods would probably enable the 
Americans to defy the changes of their 
climate ; but not without this justice to 
the brain and nerves.” 


This is, to say the least of it, a start- 
ling deduction. There can be no 
doubt that there is such a thing as the 
mind wearing out the body; but we 
doubt much whether it is practicable 
to limit thought in order to increase 
bodily strength; and we think that, 
even if such a case were possible, it 
would scarcely be desirable. But this 
is not all; she carries out her deduc- 


tions still further, and at the bottom of 


the page we find :— 


“ There is no doubt of this wear and 
tear from anxiety being the chief cause 
of the excessive use of tobacco in the 
United States.” 


This cause, to which Miss Martineau 
attributes the smoking, and, we pre- 
sume, spitting propensities of Ame- 
ricans, is at least unfortunate in one 
respect ; for the American is nota whit 
more attached to his cigar than the 
German to his meerschaum, or the 
Turk or Persian to his hookah; yet 
Miss Martineau will hardly characterise 
either ofthese nationsas restless in body, 
or anxious in mind. We shall only 
refer to one more of these eccentricities, 
—for we can call them by no other 
name. Our authoress, with conscious 
pride, declares herself to have been 


** Favoured with the confidence of a 
ereat number of the prisoners in the 
Philadelphia penitentiary.” 
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And, among other confidential com- 
munications which passed between her 
aud those pure sources of information 
and correct models for practice, is the 
following :— 


“They said, that though they had 
done a wrong thing, and were rightly 
sequestered on that ground, they ought 
not to have any further punishment in- 
flicted upon them; and that it was the 
worst of punishments net to be treated 
with the respect due to men.” 


This confidential communication of 
the Philadelphia convict seems to have 
made a deep impression upon Miss 
Martineau’s mind; and she indulges 
in much eloquence regarding the re- 
spect due to a criminal, forgetting that 
the very strongest incentive to virtue is 
the involuntary disrespect that vice oc- 
casions; and that if the vicious were to 
receive the same respect from society 
as the virtuous, there would remain no 
inducement for any man to embrace 
the one or eschew the other but the 
precise measure of his own interest. 
llow many persons have been with- 
held from robbery by the fear of incur- 
ring the opprobrium with which the 
thief is branded! Ilow many have 
been prevented from taking the life of 
one who has wronged them, through 
fear of the mark of Cain,— knowing 
that the murderer, even though escap- 
ing condign punishment, is shunned 
by all, and deserted even by that self- 
respect without which happiness can- 
not exist. In her short-sighted en- 
thusiasm for individual rights, Miss 
Martineau forgets that respect is the 
meed of honesty, and that the dread of 
its loss is the surest bar to crime, and 
the strongest guarantee of virtue. 

And, now, having noticed some of 
the more glaring faults of our authoress, 
in turn, as they pressed themselves 
upon our observation, it must be our 
more pleasing task to refer to those 
points which we can recommend to the 
reader’s admiration, and some of these 
are by no means of an insignificant 
nature. The chief merit of the work, 
and one which is of the very first im- 
portance, is the style of its composi- 
tion. On this point, we feel bound to 
offer Miss Martineau our sincere con- 
gratulations on her success. Her man- 
ner of writing is in most cases clear 
and simple, her sentences short and 
pithy, and the words she makes use of 
well adapted to express her meaning. 
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She sometimes gives an aneedote with 
much humour, though occasionally, 
perhaps, she will forgive us for stating, 
that her stories partake a little of the 
incredible, and her jokes sometimes 
savour a little ofa Joe Miller extraction. 
Iler powers of description are great ; 
and we think by far the most valuable 
part of her book is that where, under 
the head of “ Economy,” she gives her 
readers a concise but glowing descrip- 
tion of the principal scenes in which 
she mingled in the course of her tour. 
She describes in turn a life in New 
England ; a sojourn in the slave-states, 
at the house of a planter; a tour in 
Virginia and Kentucky, embracing 
some of the most striking beauties and 
features of those two highly favoured 
regions ; and, lastly, an expedition to 
the more distant lakes, whither she 
went to obtain a glimpse of the mode 
of life arnong the pioneers of the wilder- 
ness. She also shews her wisdom in 
abstaining from any comment upon the 
state of society in American cities,—a 
forbearance which we admire, although 
by its exercise we have been deprived, 
no doubt, of many piquant observa- 
tions, and much entertaining and useful 
matier. The mode in which Miss 
Martineau has handled this part of her 
subject is so pleasing, that the reader 
cannot fail to wish that the moral re- 
flections had been curtailed, and that a 
few more descriptions of her own per- 
sonal adventures had supplied their 
place. In the descriptive parts of the 
book, we find one or two very beauti- 
ful and poetical passages, containing 
conceits which would furnish rich ma- 
terials as well for the pen of the bard as 
for the pencil of the painter; and in 
justice, having dealt rather largely in 
quotations for purposes of animad- 
version, we must also give one or two 
instances of these redeeming points for 
the reader’s approbation. The first 
which we select is a description of the 
valley of the Connecticut river, in New 
England, with the observations which 
that beautiful scene naturally called 
forth; and, as it would be unfair to 
garble it, we give the whole without 
further apology :— 

“ The valley of the Connecticut is the 
most fertile valley in New England ; and 
it is scarcely possible that any should be 
more beautiful. The river, full, broad, 


and tranquil as the summer-sky, winds 
through meadows green with pasture, or 
with corn, 


golden Clumps of forest- 
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trees afford retreat for the cattle in the 
summer heats; and the magnificent 
New England elm, the most graceful of 
trees, is dropped singly, here and there, 
and casts its broad shade upon the mea- 
dow. Hills of various height and de- 
clivity bound the now widening, now 
contracting valley. ‘To these hills the 
forest has retired,—the everlasting forest, 
from which in America we cannot fly. 
I cannot remember that, except in some 
parts of the prairies, I was ever out of 
sight of the forest in the United States: 
and I am sure I never wished to be so, 
It was like the ‘ verdurous walls of Para- 
dise,’ confining the mighty southern and 
western rivers to their channels. We 
were, as it appeared, imprisoned in it 
for many days together, as we traversed 
the south-eastern states. We threaded 
it in Michigan ; we skirted it in New 
York and Pennsylvania ; and throughout 
New England it bounded every land- 
scape. It looked down upon us from the 
hill-tops; it advanced into notice from 
every gap and notch in the chain. To 
the native it must appear as indispensable 
in the picture-gallery of nature as the 
sky. ‘To the English traveller it is a 
special boon, an added charm, a newly 
created grace, like the infant planet that 
wanders across the telescope of the astro- 
nomer. ‘The English traveller finds 
himself never weary by day of prying 
into the forest from beneath its canopy, 
or from a distance drinking in its ex- 
quisite hues ; and his dreams for months 
or years will be of the mossy roots, the 
black pine, and silvery birch stems, the 
translucent green shades of the beech, 
and the slender creeper, climbing like a 
ladder into the most topmost boughs of 
the dark holly, a hundred feet high. He 
will dream of the march of the hours 
through the forest ; the deep blackness 
of night, broken by the dim forest-fires, 
and startled by the showers of sparks 
sent abroad by the casual breeze from the 
burning stems. He will hear again the 
shrill piping of the whip-poor-will, and 
the multitudinous din from the occasional 
swamp. He will dream of the deep 
silence which precedes the dawn ; of the 
gradual apparition of the haunting trees, 
coming faintly out of the darkness; of 
the first level rays, instantaneously pierc- 
ing the woods to their very heart, and 
lighting them up into boundless ruddy 
colonnades, garlanded with wavy ver- 
dure, and carpeted with glittering wild- 
flowers. Or, he will dream of the 


clouds of gay butterflies, and gauzy 
dragonflies, that hover above the noon- 
day paths of the forest, or cluster about 
some graceful shrub, making it appear to 
bear at once all the flowers of Eden. 
Or, the golden moon will look down 
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through his dream, making for him 
islands of light in an ocean of darkness. 
He may not see the stars but by glimpses ; 
but the winged stars of those regions — 
the gleaming fire-flies — radiate from 
every sleeping bough, and keep his eye 

in fancy busy in following their glancing, 
while his spirit sleeps ia ‘the deep charms 
of the summer night. Next to the 
solemn and various beauty of the sea and 
the sky comes that of the wilderness. I 
doubt whether the sublimity of the vastest 
mountain-range can exceed that of the 
all-pervading forest, when the imagina- 
tion becomes able to realise the concep- 
tion of what it is.” 


In another place we have a sublime 
description of Nature’s process, mingled 
with some sound reflections, beautifully 
expressed, and fittingly illustrated. 

“It is an absorbing thing to watch 
the process of world-making ; both the 
formation of the natural and the con- 
ventional world. I witnessed both in 
America ; and when I look back upon it 
now, it seems as if I had heen in another 
planet. I saw something of the process of 
creating the natural globe in the depths 
of the largest explored cave in the 
world” (The Mammoth’s Cave, in 
Kentucky), ‘In its depths, in this 
noiseless workshop, was Nature em- 
ployed with her blind and dumb agents, 
fashioning mysteries which the earth- 
quake of a thousand years hence may 
bring to light, to give man a new sense 
of the shortness of his life. I saw some. 
thing of the process of world-making be- 
hind the fall of Niagara, in the thunder- 
cavern where the rocks that have stood 
for ever tremble to their fall amidst the 
roar of the unexhausted floods. I stood 
where soon human foot shall stand no 
more. Foothold after foothold is destined 
to be thrown down, till, after more ages 
than the world has yet known, the last 
rocky barrier shall be overpowered, and 
an ocean shall overspread countries 
which are but just entering upon ci- 
vilised existence. Niagara itself is but 
one of the shifting scenes of life, like all 
of the outward that we hold most per- 
manent. Niagara itself, like the systems 
of the sky, is one of the hands of Na- 
ture’s clock, moving, though too slowly 
to be perceived by the unheeding, — still 
moving, to mark the lapse of time. Nia- 
gara itself is destined to be, as the tradi- 
tionary monsters of the ancient earth—a 
giant existence, to be spoken of to won- 
dering ears in studious hours, and be- 
lieved in from the sole evidence of its 
surviving grandeur and beauty. While 
1 stood in the wet whirlwind, with the 
crystal roof above me, the thundering 
floor beneath, and the foaming whirlpool 
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and rushing flood before me, I saw those 
quiet, studious hours of the future world, 
when this caturact shall have become a 
tradition, and the spot on which I stood 
shall be the centre of a wide sea, a new 
region of life. This was seeing world- 
making. So it was on the Mississippi, 
when a sort of scum on the waters be. 
tokened the birthplace of new land. All 
things help in this creation. The cliffs 
of the Upper Missouri detach their soil, 
and send it thousands of miles down 
the stream. ‘The river brings it, and de- 
posits it, in continual increase, till a 
barrier is raised against the rushing 
waters themselves. ‘Lhe air brings seeds, 
and drops them where they sprout, and 
strike downwards, so that their roots 
bind the soft soil, and enable it to bear 
the weight of new accretions. The in- 
fant forest, floating, as it appeared, on 
the surface of the turbid and rapid waters, 
may reveal no beauty to the painter 

but to the eye of one who loves to watch 
the process of world-making it is full of 
delight. Then islands are seen in every 
stage of growth. ‘The cotton-wood trees, 
from being like cresses in a pool, rise 
breast high; then they are like the 
thickets, to whose shade the alligator 
may retreat; then, like groves that bid 
the sun good night, while he is still 
lighting up the forest; then like the 
forest itself, with the woodcutter’s house 
within its screen, flowers springing 
about its stems, and the wild vine climb- 
ing to meet the night-breezes on its lofty 
canopy. This was seeing world-making. 
Here was strong instigation to the ex. 
ercise of analysis.” 


We have been obliged to quote here 
at some length, as to cut and carve, for 
the sake of economy and retrenchment, 
two passages such as these would not 
have been doing our authoress justice ; 
and, besides, we are glad to bestow 
freely that portion ef praise which i 
our consciences we think ourselves 
warranted in giving. There are, be- 
sides this long chapter to which we 
have before referred, headed “* Econo- 
my,” one or two other subjects which 
are well handled, and afford valuable 
information. Of these, the principal 
are that which describes the nullifica- 
tion struggle of the state of South Ca- 
rolina versus congress, and the whole of 
that part which treats of the principles 
and effects of slavery. The first, a 
very difficult subject, is set forth with 
singular clearness and perspicuity. The 
latter is boldly unmasked, and ably ex- 
posed in its naked deformity to the 
opprobrium which it so justly merits 
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from all who, like ourselves, while 
eschewing visionary schemes of political 
equality which can never be submitted 
to practice, are, nevertheless, anxious to 
see the undoubted rights of immortal 
beings universally acknowledged and 
established upon a footing consistent 
with the humane and charitable princi- 
ples of the religion of Christ. We re- 
gret that our space will not permit us 
to give a lengthened summary of these 
parts of the book, which are really valu- 
able, but which would suffer too much 
by mutilation for us to attempt the in- 
vidious task of curtailing them. There 


is one graphic description, however, of 


the peculiarities of American inter- 
course, which is so just, and at the 
same time interspersed with so many 
amusing anecdotes, that, even at the 
risk of tiring the reader by its too great 
length, we must insert it, and it shall 
be our last quotation :— 

“The most common mode of conversa- 
tion in America I should distinguish as 
prosy, but withal rich and droll. For 
some weeks, I found it difficult to keep 
awake during the entire reply to any 
question I happened to ask. The person 
questioned seemed to feel himself put 
upon his conscience to give a full, true, 
and particular reply ; and so he went 
back as near to cae Deluge as the subject 
would admit, and forward to the Mil- 


lennium,—taking care to omit nothing of 


consequence in the interval. There was, 
of course, one here and there, as there is 
every where, to tell me precisely what I 
knew before, and omit what I most 
wanted ; but this did not happen often, 
and I presently found the information I 
obtained in conversation so full, impar- 
tial, and accurate, and the shrewdness 
and drollery with which it was conveyed 
so amusing, that I became a great ad- 
mirer of the American way of talking be- 
fore six mouths were over. Previous to 
that time, a gentleman in the same house 
with me expressed pleasantly his sur. 
prise at my asking so few questions ; 
Saying, that if he came to England, he 
should be asking questions all day long. 
I told him that there was no need of my 
seeking information as long as more was 
given me in the course of the day than 
my head would carry. I did not tell him 
that I had not power of attention sufficient 
for such information as came in answer to 
my own desire. I can scarcely believe 
now that I ever felt such a difficulty. 
They themselves are, however, aware of 
their tendency to length, and also to 
something of the literal dulness which 
Charles Lamb complains of in relation to 
the Scotch, They have stories of Ame- 
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rican travellers which exceed all I ever 
heard of them any where else; such as 
that un American gentleman, returned 
fron Europe, was asked how he liked 
Rome ; to which he replied, that Rome 
wasa fine city ; but that he must acknow- 
ledge he thought the public buildings 
were very much out of repair. Again: 
it is told against a lady that she made 
some undeniably true remarks on a ser- 
mon she heard. A preacher, discoursing 
on the blindness of men to the future, 
remarked, ‘ How few men, in building a 
house, consider that a coffin is to go down 
the stairs!’ The lady observed, with 
much emphasis, on coming out, that 
ministers had got into the strangest way 
of choosing subjects for the pulpit! It 
was true that wide staircases are a great 
convenience ; but she did think Christian 
ministers might find better subjects to 
preach upon than narrow staircases, and 
so forth. An eminent senator told me 
that he was too often on the one horn or 
the other of a dilemma; sometimes a 
gentleman getting up in the senate, and 
talking as if he would never sit down; 
and sometimes a gentleman sitting down 
in his study, and talking as if he would 
never get up. 

“Yet there is an epigrammatic tum 
in the talk of those who have never 
heard of ‘ the art of conversation’ which 
is supposed to be studied hy the English, 
A reverend divine—no other than Dr. 
Channing —was one day paying toll, 
when he perceived a notice of gin, rum, 
tobacco, &c., on a board which bore a 
strong resemblance to a grave-stone. ‘I 
am glad to see,’ said the doctor to the 
girl who received the toll, ‘ that you have 
been burying those things.’ ‘ And if we 
had,’ said the girl, ‘1 don’t doubt you 
would have gone chief-mourner.’ Some 
young men, travelling on horseback 
among the White Mountains, became in- 
ordinately thirsty, and stopped for milk 
at a house by the road-side. ‘They 
emptied every basin that was offered, 
and still wanted more. The woman of 
the house at length brought an enormous 
bow! of milk, and set it down on the 
table, saying, ‘ One would think, gentle- 
men, you had never been weaned.’ 

“ Of the same kind was the reply 
made by a gentleman of Virginia to a 
silly question by a lady. ‘ Who made 
the Natural Bridge? ‘ God knows, 
madam.’ 

«€ * 7” n 

«* There cannot be a stronger contrast 
than between the fun and simplicity of 
the usual domestic talk of the United 
States, and the solemn pedantry of which 
the extremest examples are to be found 
there ; exciting as much ridicule at 
home as they possibly can elsewhere, 
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was solemnly assured by a gentleman, 
that I was quite wrong on some point 
because I differed from him. Every body 
laughed ; when he went on, with the ut- 
most gravity, to inform us that there had 
been a time when he believed, like other 
people, that he might be mistaken; but 
that experience had convinced him that 
he never was; aud he had, in conse. 
quence, cast behind him the fear of error. 
1 told him I was afraid the place he lived 
in must be terribly dull, having an oracle 
in it to settle every thing. Ile replied, 
that the worst of it was, other people 
were not so convinced of his being al. 

ways in the right as he was himself. 
‘There was no joke here. He is a literal 
and serious-minded man. Another gen- 
tleman solemnly remarked upon the wea- 
ther of late having been ‘ uncommonly 
mucilaginous.’ Another pointed out to 
me a gentleman on board a steam-boat as 
* a blue-stocking of the first class.’ A 
lady asked me many questions about my 
emotions at Niagara, to which I gave 
only one answer of which she could 
make any thing. ‘ Did you not,’ was 


her last inquiry, ‘ long to throw yourself 


down, and mingle with your mother 
earth? ‘ No.’ Another asked me, 
whether I did not think the sea might 
inspire vast and singular ideas. Another, 
an instructress of youth, in examining 
my ear-trumpet, w anted to know whether 
its length made any difference in its 
efficiency. On my answering, ‘ None at 
all,’—* Oh, certainly not,’ said she very 
deliberately ; ‘ for sound being a ma- 
terial substance, can only be overcome 
by a superior force.’ 
unconscious ignorance should be passed 
over with a silent smile; but affectation 
should be exposed, as a service to a 
young society. I rarely, ifever, met with 
an instance of this pedantry among the 
yeomanry or mechanic classes, or among 
the young. ‘The most numerous aud 
the worst pedants were middle-aged 
ladies. One instance struck me, as being 
unlike any thing that could happen in 
England. <A literary und very meri- 
torious village mantua-maker declared 
that it was very hard if her gowns did not 
fit the ladies of the neighbourhood. She 
had got the exact proportions of the 
Venus de Medici to make them by ; and 
what more could she do? Again: a 
sempstress was anxious that her em- 
ployer should request me to write some- 
thing about Mount Auburn (the beautiful 
cemetery near Boston). Upon her be- 
ing questioned as to what kind of com- 
position she had in her. fancy, she said 
she would have Mount Auburn consi- 
dered under three points of view,— as it 
was on the day of creation,—as it is 
now,—as it will be on the day of resur- 
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rection. I liked the idea so well, that I 
got her to write it for me, instead of my 
doing it for her. M 
*« As for the peculiarities of language, 
of which so much has been made, I am a 
bad judge; but the fact is, I should 
have passed through the country almost 
without observing any, if my attention 
had not been prey iously directed to them, 
Next to the well-known use of the word 
‘ sick’ instead of ‘ill’ (in which they 
are undoubtedly right), none struck me 
so much as the few following. They 
use the word ‘ handsome’ much more ex- 
tensively than we do: saying that Web- 
ster made a handsome ‘speech in the 
senate; that a lady talks handsomely 
(eloquently) ; that a book sells hand- 
—_— . Agentleman asked ine, on the 
Catskill Mountain, whether 1 thought 
the sun handsomer there than at New 
York. When they speak of a fine wo- 
man, they refer to mental or moral, not at 
all to physical superiority. The effect 
was strange, after being told, here and 
there, that. I was about to see a very fine 
woman, to meet in such cases almost the 
only plain woman I saw in the country. 
Another curious circumstance is, that 
this is almost the only connexion in 
which the word woman is used. ‘This 
noble word, spirit-stirring as it passes 
our English ears, is in America banislied, 
and ‘ ladies’ and ‘ females’ substituted : 
the one to English taste mawkish and 
vulgar, the other indistinctive and gross, 
So much for difference of taste. The 
effect is odd. After leaving the men’s 
wards of the prisons at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, I asked the warden whether he 
would not let me see the women. ‘ We 
have no ladies here at present, madam,— 
we have never bad but two ladies, who 
were convicted for stealing a steak ; but, 
as it appeared that they were deserted 
by their husbands, and in want, they 
were pardoned. A lecturer, discoursing 
on the characteristics of women, is said 
to have expressed himself thus, ‘ Who 
were last at the cross? Ladies. Who 
were first at the sepulchre? Ladies.’ 
‘A few other ludicrous expressions 
took me by surprise occasionully. A 
gentleman in the west, who had been 
disc ussing monarchy and republicanism 
in a somewhat original way, asked me if 
1 would ‘ swap’ my king for his. We 
were often told that it was ‘a dreadful 
fine day ;’ and a girl at a hotel pro- 
nounced my trumpet to be ‘ terrible 
handy.’ In the back of Vi irginia these 
superlativ e expressiuns are the most rife. 
A man who was extremely ill, in agon- 
ising pain, sent for a friend to come to 
him. Before the friend arrived, the pain 
was relieved ; but the patient felt much 
reduced by it. ‘ How do you find your- 
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self?’ inquired the friend. ‘ I’m power- 
ful weak, but cruel easy.’ ” 

Besides these general subjects, which 
we consider Miss Martineau to have 
handled in a manner suitable to their 
importance, honourable to herself, and 
gratifying to her readers, there are scat- 
tered throughout the book many iso- 
lated remarks and reflections, which 
make us regret that a person possessed 
of so many of the essentials requisite to 
form a good writer should be so com- 
pletely lost in the mazes of speculation, 
as we are compelled to conclude her to 
be from a careful perusal of the whole 
work. We have found in no book 
that we have yet seen upon this sub- 
ject (and it has lately been but too 
common a one) so much useful inform- 
ation respecting the peculiar domestic 
habits of the various classes of Ame- 
ricans. And if Miss Martineau, in- 
stead of meddling with matters which 
she is not discreet enough to discuss 
with candour, or clear-sighted enough 
to canvass with vigour, had confined 
herself to the less ambitious, but more 
suitable task, of describing peculiarities 
in the domestic manners and customs 
which met her own eye,— if, instead of 
exercising her fancy in building up 
broad theories upon isolated instances, 
she had given a faithful narration of 
what she herself saw in the course of 
her pilgrimage, and left her readers to 
arrive at the natural conclusions which 
the unassisted facts would warrant, she 
would, in all probability, have con- 
ferred a signal benefit upon the reading 
public of this country, and would in 
her own person have been deserving of 
unqualified commendation. In such a 
pursuit, that wild imagination which 
we have found so often running riot, 
and transporting her to the most absurd 
extremes of illogical deduction, would 
have been usefully and safely employed 
on themes which it was well qualified 
to illustrate, and highly calculated to 
adorn ; and we should have praised her 
as a keen observer of men and manners, 
instead of considering her, as no one 
who reads this work can fail of doing, 
a Visionary moralist, and an unsatis- 
factory reasoner,— who seems to mis- 
take pedantry for learning, credulity 
for candour, and prejudice for convic- 
tion. 

We must apologise to the reader for 
having extended our remarks further 
than we ourselves originally intended. 
We can assure him that we have been 
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compelled to pass over many things 
well worthy of comment, through fear 
of transgressing his patience; and, in 
conclusion, we will now only offer a 
few general remarks. We have had 
occasion to notice the curious extent to 
which Miss Martineau’s own argu- 
ments re-act against her theories, and 
low her own personal experience mili- 
tates against the indistinct visions of 
perfection which she endeavours to em- 
body in the future. We have exposed 
the falseness and emptiness of her bold 
boasts, in the outset, ofcandour, and of 
the absence of prejudice. We have re- 
marked her total disregard of analogy, 
and her abrupt denial of the principle, 
that it is wise to act for the future upon 
the experience of the past. We have 
stated how frequently and ingeniously 
she endeavours to raise a flimsy argu- 
ment upon an insufficient basis; we 
have called the attention of our readers 
to what appears to be Miss Martineau’s 
hobby—bher touchiness about the rights 
of women; we have noticed her occa- 
sional excursions into the regions of 
bombast ; we have pointed out the 
looseness of the doctrines of religion 
which she promulgates; we have of- 
fered a few remarks upon the general 
principles of democracy, which she 
holds in common with all her class; 
and, further, we have selected a few 
specimens of her own particular and 
characteristic dogmas as subjects of 
comment: lastly, we have endeavoured 
to give the reader a fair idea of her 
style of writing, as well as of her powers 
of description and observation, which 
are certainly ofa high order. On the 
whole, though, undoubtedly, it contains 
much useful information, our opinion 
of this work is, that the egregious faults 
with which it abounds greatly over- 
balance any merit that, in some points 
of view, it may possess. We should 
be inclined to draw from it, that the 
mind of its author is like a plot of soil 
that is naturally fertile, and not only 
capable of producing, but actually 
bringing forth, valuable and useful 
plants; which are, however, so choked 
up with noxious weeds, and poisonous 
herbs, as not only to impede their 
growth, and to render them nearly in- 
distinguishable in the general mass, 
but even to make it difficult for the 
most judicious and careful husband- 
man “to pluck up the tares without 
rooting out also the wheat with them.” 
She gives her readers extraordinary 
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anecdotes of doubtful authenticity ; and 
upon none other data than these afford, 
she presumes to erect a full-grown 
theory upon some knotty and often- 
discussed subject. But this is done at 
the same time with a simplicity that 
convinces us that this serious failing is 
the result ofan unsuspicious credulity 
on those sides of a subject towards 
which her natural bias leans, and not 
of any deliberate wish or intention to 
mislead others where she is not like- 
wise herself misled. But whatever 
may be the motive which has directed 
her labours, the reasoning mind must 
instantly rebel at flimsy and superficial 
absurdities, which at best can carry 
with them but little weight, being 
palmed upon it as proper and sound 
evidence upon which to rest fixed 
opinions and great principles. The 
arguer from analogy will laugh at the 
easy and nonchalant manner in which 
the remarkable, but altogether unpre- 
cedented, case ‘of a country where an 
acre of land is to be purchased in fee 
for the price of a day's labour is quoted 
as a general proof of the success of de- 
mocratic principles, as applicable to 
older nations. [le will justly and irre- 
sistibly call to his mind, by a natural 
impulse, all the distinctions of cireum- 
stance which separate the two cases as 
widely as the poles, and render that 
which may be easy and beneficial to 
the one impossible and injurious to the 
other. He will reflect upon the thou- 
sand and intricate vested interests 
which the growth of time produces in 
old states; the comparative value of 
Jabour with that of land; the greater 
dependence of each man on his neigh- 
bour for the necessaries and luxuries of 
life; and he will ridicule the idea of a 
sober comparison of such a state of so- 
ciety, to one in which each man scat- 
tered over the face of the country finds 
it difficult, if not impossible, to come 
into collision with a distant neighbour, 
with whom he has little or no inter- 
course, except an occasional passing 
good-morrow ; and who may, if he 
pleases, live and die independent of 
every one around him, hewing his own 
wood, building his own house, clearing 
his own land, preparing his own food, 
and even weaving his own coat ; where 
every man is a landed proprietor, not 
because he has possessed a certain 
amount of capital which it was his in- 
terest so to invest, but because land is 
worth comparatively nothing, and the 
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system of rent is consequently imprac- 
ticable ;—where the value of property 
is changing daily to such an extent that, 
as in the case of the land now covered 
by the great city of Cincinnati, what 
was only fifty years since sold for fifty 
dollars could not now be purchased, 
perhaps, for fifty millions. From these 
differences, and many others, which it 
would be tedious to recapitulate, he 
would at least find room to doubt 
whether a system applicable to the one 
was likely to prove suitable also to the 
other. He would probably discover 
that, in the one case, little or no vigour 
was essential to the working of the go- 
vernment, because the chief induce- 
ments to crime, and the most frequent 
causes of popular outrage, were, if not 
altogether absent, at least in a state of 
abeyance ; and, perhaps, so far he 
might be induced to confess, that a de- 
mocratic system was best calculated to 
such a state of things, since it conferred 
all the benefits accruing to the indi- 
vidual from independence, without be- 
ing subject to the inconveniences which 
result from an insufficient concentration 
of power, or a lax administration of the 
laws in a populous community. Buthe 
would discover, also, tliat, even in this 
far-strained case, the benefit of theo- 
retical freedom was becoming daily 
more problematical, and that the very 
existence of practical freedom was 
hourly endangered. He would find 
that a government so constituted was 
nothing better than a giant drunk with 
wine, even in its most favourable in- 
stances ; possessed of mighty strength, 
but listless and dormant, and whose 
very life it might be in the power ofa 
child to take. Or, he would compare 
it to a man with a nightmare, who, pa- 
ralysed with horror at the imagined 
danger of his situation, is yet unable to 
extricate himself, although conscious of 
possessing the power to do so, if once 
released from the influence of the un- 
known impulse by which his faculties 
are benumbed. He will perceive it to 
be possessed of vast inert power, but 
no active principle ; it can terrify a 
foreign foe, but it can neither restrain 
its own citizens from encroaching on its 
neighbours, nor can it prevent internal 
broils and contentions from impairing 
its own energies, and staining the fair 
fame of its own integrity. He will at 
once reject as a chimerical abortion the 
absurd maxim that “ the majority are 
always right at last,”—discovering it to 
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be a mere excuse to palliate a series of 
blunders,—a sophistry which passes 
over all the evils attendant upon the 
fickleness of popular will, unrestrained 
in its momentary and evanescent im- 
pulses; which proclaims the ignorant 
infallible, and deprives the enlightened 
and educated of that superiority of 
judgment which is the soundest ac- 
quirement of intellectual excellence ; 
which, in short, is neither more nor 
less, when properly analysed, than the 
embodying of the very stoical old adage, 
which gets over all permanent import- 
ance that may attach itself to passing 
events, by pronouncing its fiat with a 
sort of indefinite philosophy, that ‘ it 
will be all the same a thousand years 
hence.” We cannot help thinking that 
this book, which bears such evident 
marks of having been laboriously pre- 
pared to further the interests of de- 
mocracy, will be found to produce a 
very different effect from that which its 
author intended that it should have 
upon the mind of the reflecting man. 
We consider that the natural effect of 
reading this work, instead of adding to 
the strength of democratic bias, is to do 
away with it altogether. The most ap- 
parent deductions, which force them- 
selves from a consideration of the 
American political system, even as it 
is here explained by one of its more 
eager admirers, are, that the field of 
public favour is open more to the artful 
than to the honest; more to the bold 
and unhesitating sycophant than to the 
prudent but independent man; rather 
to the sagacious lover of himself than 
to the disinterested lover of his country ; 
rather to him who confines himself to 
the petty task of meeting the diffi- 
culties which start up around his own 
course from day to day, than to him 
who, with a foreseeing and compre- 
hensive ambition, legislates for future 
ages, and regulates and controls coming 
events ; rather to the superficial at- 
tractions of the showy and plausible 
schemer, than to the more sound, but 
less glittering, accomplishments of the 
practical statesman. Ilonesty without 
talent is at a discount. The clever 
knave is exalted by the short-sighted 
multitude, whose self-sufticiency is gra- 
tified by the idea of using him for their 
own purposes, deeming that the power 
remains with them to cast him off when 
he offends; and in turn, by an equit- 
able and almost justifiable reciprocation 
of disinterestedness, he, when he has 
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attained the desire of his ambition, 
knowing full well that he stands under 
no obligation for his elevation beyond 
the measure of the self-interest of those 
who raised him, as their cat’s-paw, to 
undergo the responsibility, while they 
should themselves reap the advantage 
of his acuteness, while speciously giv- 
ing out that he is the mere tool of the 
popular will, exults, in his secret heart, 
in the full and undisturbed possession, 
for a given period, of greater and more 
despotic authority than falls to the lot 
of any of the limited monarchies of 
Europe. Again: by this system, con- 
sistent only in anomalies, in order to 
secure the liberty of the people, the re- 
presentative ofthe people is plunged in 
slavery. Ilis responsibility is such as 
to cripple his energies and contract 
his views. He cannot think, vote, or 
act with independence. Popularity is 
necessarily the god of his idolatry ; he 
will suppress a truth or a fact because 
it is disagreeable ; he will maintain a 
falsity, because by so doing he indulges 
the weaknesses of those upon whose 
annual caprice his public fate depends. 
Miss Martineau dwells much upon the 
principle that “ Virtue under a vow has 
no spiritual force.” We challenge her 
to carry out the principle, ifit be a true 
one. The result would be, that she 
would discover that patriotism must be 
independent to be useful,—that genius 
must be free and unshackled, or it will 
use its powers to its own destruction, 
as the caged eagle pines in bondage, or 
in the extremity of its impatience beats 
itself to death against the bars of its 
prison. It is the part of prudence to 
give a horse sufficient harness, to enable 
him to apply his strength advantage- 
ously to the draft, and his driver to 
curb him when too eager, and to con- 
trol him when restive; but it is the 
part of timidity, and useless and im- 
politic cruelty, to encumber him with 
straps and buckles, which prevent the 
free action of his limbs, diminish the 
natural elasticity and grace of his move- 
ments, and break down the energies of 
his will. 

Miss Martineau’s political principles 
are like her Christianity. Her system 
of democracy bears the same relation to 
good government that her confession of 
faith does to true religion,— namely, 
the most distant that can be conceived. 
Her democracy is founded upon the 
principles that “ men are created 
equal,” which nature proves to be false ; 
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and that “the majority are always 
right,” which experience, observation, 
and history have all demonstrated to 
be absurd. Her Christianity depends 
solely upon reason, and not at all on 
revelation, or on faith; and it is ne- 
cessarily limited in quantity by the na- 
ture of this its principal quality. The 
idiot is as open to the dictates of re- 
ligion as the sage, and frequently much 
more so. That religion, therefore, has 
aught to do with the reasoning powers 
given so unequally and capriciously to 
man, is too gross a paradox to deceive 
any one but a visionary schemer, whose 
perceptions are closed to the primary 
results of that very reason whose at- 
tributes they vaunt. Such a principle 
can only take effect upon such minds 
as are inclined, like that of Miss Mar- 
tineau, to catch at straws; to strain at 
the gnat while they swallow the camel. 
What can be considered more frivolous 
than to cavil at the expression, “ as a 
man and a Christian,” because the lat- 
ter is the climax? For, she argues, a 
Christian must be a man, but a man 
need not be a Christian ; and, there- 
fore, to be called a man is more ex- 
pressive, and more honourable, than 
to be called a Christian. What can 
we think of a mind that can stoop to a 
quibble such as this, and endeavour to 
clothe it in undue importance, in order, 
if possible, by such unworthy means, to 
warp the unseasoned judgment of a 
few of her readers? The chief de- 
duction, with regard to the working of 
the constitution of the United States, 
which we have ourselves drawn from 
our perusal of this work, is, that the 
Americans are, more completely than 
any other nation, the slaves of public 
opinion. We find this worst species 
of slavery manifesting itself in the most 
incongruous ways, and most irreverently 
intruding its unwelcome presence in 
juxta-position with the most extrava- 
gant devices of liberty. We find white 
men ashamed to work, in a country 
where labour is the chief desideratum, 
because the public opinion of slave- 
holders in a portion of that country de- 
clares it to be dishonourable. We find 
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that a person cannot dress his servant 
in livery, because a gay-coloured coat 
is oflensive to the tyrannical prejudices 
of the mob. We find the lives of inno- 
cent persons ruthlessly sacrificed in 
popular tumult, upon the mere ex- 
pression of private opinion, without 
having manifested any intention to act 
upon them. Lastly, we find the power 
exercised by newspapers of the lowest 
description to be so great and over- 
whelming, as even to call down the 
most vehement expressions of censure 
from Miss Martineau herself. From 
all these things, what are we to con- 
clude? Are we, like our authoress, to 
wait in the vain expectation of secing 
light come out of darkness? Are we 
to look for a proud and airy flight 
from the wings of a clipped falcon! 
Should we not be more reasonable ina 
dread lest obscurity should become 
more obscure? Or must we not rather 
expect to be spectators of an unsteady, 
and hasty, and boisterous fluttering at 
the prospect of danger, which must 
eventually subside into the helplessness 
of exhaustion, and the feverish weak- 
ness which is the result of unnatural 
exertion and unwholesome excitement? 
But to conclude. If we were asked 
for a suitable title to this work, and 
one which best expressed its nature, its 
objects, its tendencies, and its deti- 
ciencies, we should apply to no foreign 
source,—we should look for no strange 
expression of the inapplicable senti- 
ments of another; we should merely 
make Miss Martineau do once more 
that which she has already done so 
often voluntarily, and without com- 
punction, in proud emulation of the 
Roman matron,— namely, point the 
dagger at her own bosom. We should 
quote her own words, which we find in 
the pages of the book itself, and which, 
as they appear there @ propos to nothing, 
seem to have been intended for some 
such purpose; as 

“Principles in full prominence ; a 
long perspective of certaintics melting 
imperceptibly into probabilities ; and 
lost at last in the haze of possibility, 
bright with the meridian sun of faith.” 
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ROBYN HODE AND KYNGE RICHARDE 3" 







Or, « pleasant relation how Robyn Hode and hys Merrye Men met Kynge Richarde 
in Sherwood Forest ; howe they brought the Kynge homeward to the Grene- 


wode lo dyne, and various pleasaunt devices relatynge thereto. 


Lytue and lysten, lordyngs all, 
And a tale to you I'll tell; 
The merryist prank that ever yet 

Bold Robyn Hode befell. 


In the summer tyme whan the leves are 
grene, 
And the flowers are freshe and gaye ; 
And the byrdes and bees in the wodes 
are seene, 
Tys pleasaunt then to straye. 


Whyle the dappled dere goe browsyng 
bye, 
To lye in the grenewode shade ; 
And lyst to the woodwele’s pyteous 
crye, 
As it comes frae the slopynge glade. 


The small byrdes sung so loude in the 
wode, 
Sytting upon each spraye ; 
When the sun rose they woke Robyn 
Hode, 
And hys merrye men where they laye. 


Twas in the forest of merrie Sherwoode,t 
Robyn rose from beneath a tree; 

And a stouter blade there never stocde, 

lor a gode yeman was he. 


To the tune of “ Arthur & Bland.” 


THE FYRSTE PYTTE. 


* Robin Hood was born at Locksley, in the county of Nottingham, in the reign 


Robyn, a gentyl outlawe was, 
As ever walked on grounde ; 
There never yett hys lyke had beene, 
Nor ever wyll bee founde. 


And bye hym stoode Lyttle Johan,{ 
A faythful squyre was hee; 

Seven feet and more in height I wiss, 
Ane goodlye babe to see. 


Johan Lyttle the name of thys forester 
was, 
But being both proper and tall, 
The merrye band, for a jest agreed, 
Lyttle Johan the squyre to call. 


And there was the merrye curtall frere, 
His name was Fryar ‘Tucke ;§ 

No man of all bold Robin’s band 
Could better kyll a bucke. 


Or at a bout of quarter-staffe 
Could by kewise better playe ; 
Or run, or wrestle, synge, or laughe, 
Or even better praye. 


Will Scarlet|| also myght bee seene, 
And Much, the myller’s sonne ; 
And manye more, theyre names, I 
weene, 
Yf tolde, had ne’ere beene done. 





of Henry II. a.p. 1160; his extraction was noble, and his true name, Robert 


Fitzooth, corrupted into Robin Hood. 


age, 


He is frequently styled, and commonly 
reputed to have been, Earl of Huntingdon ; 
life at least, he appeared to have some pretension. 
ler’s phrase) in the reign of King Richard the First, being then about thirty years of 

Many of the old ballads, and many grave antiquarian authorities, inform us of 
the meeting of Robin Hood and King Richard. 


a title to which, in the latter part of his 
Ile played his pranks (Dr. Ful- 


Sir Walter Scott has availed himself 


of this picturesque incident in his novel of Ivanhoe ; and he makes Robin Hood bear 
the name of the town in which he was born, Locksley. 

t In Robin Hood’s youth, he is reported to have been of a wild and extravagant 
disposition ; insomuch that his inheritance being consumed, and his person outlawed 
for debt, either from necessity or choice he sought an asylum in the woods ; of these 


+ 


t Little John, whose name is said to have been Nailor, while other 


he chiefly affected Barnsdale in Yorkshire, Sherwood in Nottinghamshire. 


; report his 


name to have been John Little; and transposed for a jest because of his gigantic 


height, which has been said to have been more than seven feet. 


He appears to have 


been the chief favourite of Robin Hood, with whose name he is almost always ¢ oupled. 
> : . , , 
Robertus Hode and Litell Johanne are mentioned by Fordun as early as 1341. 

§ Friar ‘Tuck, who perhaps was one of the monks of Fountain’s Dale Abbey, 


which was of the Cist rtian order. 


He is frequently noticed by old writers, and was 


always an essential character in the morris-dance, 
|| William Scadlock, Scathelock, Scarlet, and Much, a miller’s son, are reckoned 


also amongst his chief companions, 
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The Pindar was there, bold George- 
a-Green,* 
The keeper of Wakefield pound ; 
Oh, a match for George was not to be 
seen, 
Yfyou searched all the townsarounde. 


And there too was young Allan a-Dale,t 
The mynstrel of the bande, 
Whose harp and skyll ne’er wont to 
fayle, 
Responsive to hys hande. 


And laste, not leaste, his owne sweet 
May,} 
The lovely Marian mayde ; 
I wys that none more blythe or gaye 
F’er graced the grenewode shade. 


Ydight shee was in Lyncolne grene,§ 
And kyrtled to the knee ; 

With quiver, bow, and arrows keene, 
Like Dian’s self she wandered free. 


Robyn, as up and down he walked, 
And worde hee spake to none; 

But fyrst to Marian maid hee talked, 
And thus hys speeche begun, 


And thus bespake hys owne sweet May: 

“ My honey, my love, and my deere, 

You must byde a wee, whyle I wander 
awaye 

In search of oure grenewode cheere. 


And trym your bower, my dainty maid, 
Close to the trystynge-tree ; || 
Where that great oake spreads its 
deepest shade 
To form your canopye. 


And pluck downe the wodebine to 
twyne in yr haire, 
And your wymple fold seemly to see ; 
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And wyth jasmyn bedeck all your kyrtle 
so fayre, 
For we shall have gaye companye.” 


Then bespoke Robyn to Lyttle Johan, 
*“‘ To-daye you must part from mee; 

Of all my merrye men you are the one 
Next mee in our gaye companye. 


And take your good bowe in your 
hande, 
And soe do my merrye men all ; 
And hye you forth with some of the 
bande, 
To see what may chance befalle. 


And go in search of the fallowe-deere,§ 
Where’er they’re to be seene ; 
For we thys daye wyll make gode 
cheere 
Beneath the trees so greene. 


Take Luath to see, and Fang to track, 
We've found them goode and true; 

The keenest houndys of all the packe, 
Whan sporte wee hade in viewe. 


And kyll of the fattest bucks a brace, 
And brynge them here to mee, 

And laye the fruits of your merrye chase 
Beneath the trystynge-tree. 


Thou jollye fryare, nowe come thou 
here, 
And don youre gown of grey ;** 
And to the vaults you know so well, 
Be it your task to straye, 


And if there ’s a butt above the rest, 
Straight brynge that butt awaye ; 
We'll give to our guest wyne of the 

best, 
And make a merrye daye. 


* George a-Green, or George of the green, meaning the town-green in which the 
pound stood of which he had the care. 

ft Allan a-Dale, who seems to have been the minstrel of the band, and to whose 
adventure with Robin many a ballad is devoted. 

t Robin is said to have been accompanied in his retreat by a female of whom he 
was enamoured, and whose real or adopted name was Marian. She is not often men- 
tioned in the ballads, but is an important character in the old plays, and most essential 
to the morris-dance. 

§ Lincoln green and Kendal green are equally famous, and are mentioned by all 
authorities. They both appear to have been of the same quality ; see Polyolbion, 
song xxv., where the marginal note says, ‘‘ Lincolne anciently dyed the best green 
in England.” It was always the favourite dress ofthe hunter, and adopted by foresters 
to prevent their being too readily discovered by the deer. 

|| The trysting-tree was a large oak, where the revels of the foresters most fre- 
quently took place. 

{ The deer with which the forests abounded afforded Robin Hood and his com- 
panions an ample supply of food throughout the year, and for fuel for dressing the 
venison there could evidently be no want. 

** Over his green cassock Friar Tack often pulled his monkish gown, and covered 
his shaven crown by the hood attached to both garments. 
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Now Scarlet Will to Nottynghame 
towne* 
You must bee quycke to goe, 
With wallet and scryp, and beggar's 
gown, 
To wander to and fro. 


And lead dysguysed about a score 
To buy for our turfen table ; 

Let every man brynge here hys store 
As speedyly as able. 


And you, the lustye myller’s sonne, 
With your quarter-staffe in hande,+ 
Keep watch and warde tyll all is 

done, 
Wyth twenty of our bande. 


And blow a blast of your bugle-horne } 
When anye one comes neere, 
Both loude and shrylle, and so fore- 
warne 
The rest that tarrye heere. 


And hye you forth, good George 
a-Greene, 
Where the wyld fowles most abounde; 
Thou knowest their haunts that come 
between 
The wood and Wakefield Pound. 


Swannes, fesaunts, wy!de byrds what- 
soe’er, 
With crossbow-bolt you slaye ; 
Full quickly homeward you wyll bear, 
And at our feet you'll lay. 


But byde you here, young Allan a-Dale, 
Tune your harp to its sweetest laye ; 
And synge whyles you touch your 
tenderest tale, 
To please my lovely May. 


Now buske yee, bowne yee, my merrye 
men all, 
And yee wha goe wyth mee, 
Your good bows take, that whate’er 
befall, 
You may well armed bee. 
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And where the paths meet in the woode, 

There I wyll take my stande ; 

And the fyrst that comes, good Robyn 
ilode 

Wyll stop, yf he ’s great or grande. 


Yfan abbotte 'tys, why from hys cheste § 
T’ll rifle all his store ; 

And take of hys treasures the very best, 
The rest give to the poore. 


Yf ’tys a prior, L’'ll make hym staye 
Tyll on penytence I resolve ; 
Whayles I tell hys gold, for mee he’ll 


pry 
So I'll my syns absolve. 


Yf byshoppe ’tys, on ambling nag, 
His sacred hordes I'll ryfle ; 

Ilys jewells, plate, or money-bag, 
To take I'll deeme a tryfle. 


Yf sherriff ’tys, an ancient grudge 
E’en now makes me a furye; 
For hym I'll make myself a judge, 

And you shall be my jurye. 


Yf beggar ’tys, or squyre, or knyghte, 
Or yeman, or a fryar,— 

Of what degree, or in what plyght, 
He ’s welcome here as hygher. 


But yf he do shew churlish mode, 
Or dare our wyll gainsaye, 
We'll make hym thynke of the grene- 
wode, 
E’en to his dying daye. 


But yf hee gentleness doth shew, 
And bow hym to our wyll, 

He need not emptye-handed goe, 
Whyles Rob has aughit to fyll. 


Whoe’er he be that wanders bye, 
Full fayn or loth to goe ; 

Our forest cheer, perforce, shall trye, 
Whether hee wyll or noe. 


But yf of womankynd there pass 
Be’t mother, mayd, or crone, 

Or matron stayd, or village lass, 
They pass free every one. 


* Many of their necessaries would be supplied by traffic with the neighbouring 
villages or great towns, whither one of the band might go disguised. 

+ The quarter-staffe was one of very great length, wielded in such a manner as to 
strike with either end, as the assailant pleased. 

+ To respond instantaneously to the sound of the bugle-horn seems to have been 
a peculiar merit in the life of the Sherwood forester whenever there is an urgent oc- 


casion, 


One blast brings 


“ One hundred and ten of bold Robin's men 


§ 


y 


Came galloping over the hill.” 
Robin seems to have held bishops, abbots, priests, and monks, regular and 


secular, in decided aversion, with the exception of his own chaplain and boon com. 


panion, Friar Tuck. 


“ These byshopps and these archebyshoppes 
sae Ye shall them bete and bynde,”’ 
was an injunction carefully impressed upon his followers. 
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And if in trouble they doe seeme, 
Or share the poor man’s curse, 

Rob's wont it wyll bee, and has beene, 
To give them of hys purse. 
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And you'll receive them as you guest, 
And make a merrye daye; 

And thys it is my last request, 
Now forth to the woods awaye.” 







THE SECONDE FYTTE, 


And Robyn Lode has wandered forthe 
With fifty of hys clanne ; 

And though all men of goodlye worth, 
Yet he’s the goodlyest manne. 


Ilys scarlet coat is o’er hym flung, 
‘Hys pouch from hys belt doth fall ; 
Ilys bow and quiver behind are hung, 
And hys bugle over all. 


Yclad hys men in Kendal greene, 
Their legs in rolls are laced ; 
Caps grey, and greene, and red, are 
seen, 


And all theyre bodyes braced. 


Quyvers, arrowes, bugles, and stout 
bowes, 
Slung round them every one; 
The sun hymself, as up. hee rose, 


On goodlier scene ne’er shone. 


And where the paths meet in the wood, 
There he doth take hys stande ; 

And there it was he thought it good 
To issue hys command. 


“ Now byde a wee in yonder glen 
Whayles I do tarry here; 

And never move, my merrye men, 
Till my bugle sounds so cleare. 


And when my blast I once do blow, 
And blow both loude and shrille ; 

Do you, my merry men, all of a row, 
Come galloping over the hill.” 


And they are to the dark glen gone 
To lyst for the bugle-horn ; 

And there they would remain each one, 
Aye, till another morn. 


And where the paths meet Rob syts 
downe 
Beneath a twysted thorne, 
And takes the knyfe beneath hys 
That dyd hys belt adorne. 


gowne 


Then strayght begyns hys arrowes keen 
To feather, point, and pare,— 

A clothe-yarde long eache one, I weene, 
And formed wyth nycest care. 


And he looks adown hys long, 
bow, 

To see ’tys safe and sounde ; 
. 
Ihen tryes the strynge cautious and 

slow, 

And layes it on the grounde. 


long 


The fyrst that passed bold Robyn bye 
An old man was, and blynde, 

Led by a youth, who gan to crye, 
In hopes some almes to fynde. 


Rob flung into the old man’s hat+ 
Forthwith a broade gold piece ; 

Blessynge receyved, and after that 
The youth’s shrill playnt gan cease. 


The next that came bye was a mayde, 
Both younge, and slim, and fayre ; 
In rustic kyrtle neat arrayed, 
And daintye-braided haire. 


Mournful she was, too, for the youthe 
She loved —her parents’ scorn — 

Was poor, but rych in virtue, truth, 
And comely as the morne. 


Says Robin, “ Sweet, drye up your 
tears, 
And bid hym come to me ; 
Rych hee shall be when hee appears 
Beneath the trysting-tree.” 


The next that came by Robyn Hode 
Was wythered, wydowed crone, 
Leaning on staffe, and thro’ the wode 

Shee wandered on alone. 


Rob tooke hys pouche, well fylled yt 
was, 
And gyrt it rounde her wayst; 
* God speed you well!” quoth Rob; 
“ ne'er pause, 
But homewarde quicklye haste. 


Oh none of these are in the plyglte 
To dyne at our gaye table ; 

For sorrowe has butt smalle appetite, 
And for good cheere is unable. 


* In many of the ballads Robin wears, by way of distinction, a scarlet coat, which 
is aa to the common notion of the forester characte r, “ Yelad in Lincoln green.” 
Though it cannot be denied that Robin and his companions had recourse to 


abbery for their support, it must be still remembered that he took aw: ay the coods 
any person unless attacked, or resisted ; 
a woman to be maltreated, 
poor, but fed them with the wealth he took from abbots, Xe, 


of rich men only ; never killing 
would never suffer 





and that he 
Ite never took any thing from the 
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But now I hope some one may come 
Who fain must give to mee, 

Whose purse containsa goodlyesumme, 
As mine has opened free.” 


Robyn knelt down upon the grass, 
And to the Virgyn gan praye: 

« Oh, Ladye deere, let a rich man pass, 
Thou that art both mother and may. 


Ever from hym who has too much, 
And wyll gyve naught awaye, 
Oh be it myne to meet with such, 
And dearlye make him paye. 


Be it my rule, that when I take 
From wealthy, great, or gaye, 

Atonement for the deed I make 
And to the poor I pay. 


And here I kneel upon the greene, 
To you, Holy Virgin, praye. 
Oh, Lady deere, for one great to be 
seen, 
Thou that art both mother and may !”" 


Robin caught his long bow in hys 
hande, 
And then he braced the strynge ; 
An arrow placed, and then dyd stande 
In posture lystening. 


For from the dipth of greenwode shade 
The tramp of horses’ feete 

Shewed neer approach of cavalcade 
Adown the green retreate. 


And all at once they came in view, 
Some dozen knyghts, or more ; 
The leader of this gallant crew 
A red-crossed surcoat wore. 


Yclad he was unto the eyes 
In glittering chayne and mayle ;* 
Ilis steed all armed was lykewise 
In leather, plate, and scale. 


‘Two swarthye sonnes of eastern clyme 
lull close behynde dyd ryde ; 

Sable theyre hayre, theyre hue begrime, 
An eastern sunne had dyed, 


Slowly the follower knyghts came on, 
With looks careworne and spent ; 

Armed to the teethe was everye one, 
And worne theyre mayle, and rent. 


Thought Robyn, “ Thys is nott the sorte 
I dyd expect to see; 

Theyre seems to be butt lyttle sporte 

Yn thys grave companye.” 


* 


Plate armour did not begin to be used till long afterwards ; when it gradually 
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Now, when the leader hee came to the 
crosse 
Of the paths that led thro’ the woode, 
Ile curbed hys steede, and seemed at a 
losse, 
And thus bespake Robyn Ilode. 


* Oh tell me true, thou yeman gode, 
Which of the paths I see 

Is the nearest one thro’ the greenwode 
To Kyrksley Priorie. + 


Longe yeares have passed, thro’ manye 
a clyme 
It’s beene my fate to straye ; 
And much l’ve seene synce that gay 
tyme 
When I knew eache one pathwaye. 


That outcast thorn-tree alone 
Recalls whene here I ranged. 

By the Rood, ’twere well if everye one 
To me were as unchanged. 


The daye advances to the noon, 
The priore was friend of mine ; 
Tell us the waye, we'll crave the boon 
In refectory to dine.” 


Says jolly Robyn, “I know ryghte 
well 
The path to those towers gray ; 
The prior hymsel I last dyd telle, 
As he came by this waye. 


And rarely such return is made 
For the like courtesie; 

yy ° 

Ten thousand crowns were for it layd 
Beneath that thorn-tree. 


Vessels of sylver and of gold, 
And jewels of great coste, 
’Mid vesture gay together rolled 
Were here dysordered tosst. 


To prove I bore hym no ill wyll, 
1 tooke hym home to dyne ; 
Both he and his trayne, they had theyre 
fyll 


Of venyson, ale, and wyne. 


Before us then we made hym dance ; 
"Twas a pleasant syght to see, 

A stately pryor skyppe and prance 
Before our companye. 


And oh it was a merrye geste 
Whyles hee did dance this waye, 

To thynk thof ’twas at our behest 
He dyd the pyper paye. 


increased, until it encased the whole figure. 
_. t Kirksley Priory was the place where Robin Hood treacherously met his death. 
rhe prioress, his relation, having bled him, at his request, to relieve a fit of sickness, 


allowed him to bleed on, without “ bynding, till he faynted, and dyed.” 
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Then placed each churchman on hys 
nag, 
Ilys face turned to the tayle ; 
And off they rode, withoute one lag, 
O’er hyll, and downe, and dale.” 


“ Thou’rt a bold fellowe,” sayd the 
knyght, 
And it were not shame to see 
Twelve men against one knave to fyght, 
Revenged that priore should bee. 


And for this boon, I grant,” quoth hee, 
** Tf you list you can repaye ; 

And speed my followers and me 
Upon oure wearye waye.” 


“ You’re boon I spurne!” bold Robyn 
sayde, 
‘ If the waye you learn from mee ; 
To the tayle of your horse shall turn 
your heade, 
Like the priore hymsel to see. 


And stop not for your odds to stryke, 
For I thynke or ere you goe 
I may holde my hande for a reason 
like, 
And a greater number shew.” 


With that, bold Robyn hys horn pulled 


out, 
And hee blew both loud and shrylle, 
When fyftye men, both stronge and 
stoute, 
Came tryppynge down the greene 
hylle. 


Yclad they are in Kendall greene, 
Theyre legs in rolls are laced ; 
Caps grey, and greene, and red are 
seene, 


And all theyre bodies braced. 


Quivers, arrowes, bugles, and stout 
bowes, 
Hang round them every one ; 
The sun hymself, as up he rose, 
On fairer scene ne’er shone. 


Full fyfty men yn close array 
About theyre chiefe doe stand, 
Hys slyghtest wysh gladde to obey, 

As ifa grave commande. 


Quoth Robin nowe, “ If ’twere not 
shame, 
You should feel power of myne ; 
But that I see [ may lay clayme 
To numbers tryple thyne. 


But yf our men all stand aloof, 
ll shew you such prettye playe ; 
You shall not soone forget the proofe,— 
Aye to your dyynge daye. 
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Then come you downe from off your 
steede, 
And lay your helmet bye ; 
And, bating words, let now a deede 
Be ours at once to trye.” 


Theknyghte said, “Voted is thys sworde 
To rescue but the crosse ; 
And I'll not breake my knyghtlye 
worde 
For thou or such lyke drosse.” 


Quoth Robin, “ Let not that wyth- 
stande,” 
And scornful hee did laughe ; 
Then to Will Stutely stretched hys 
hande, 
And took hys quarter-staffe. 


And from Will Cloudesley took one, 
too,— 
Its length and thycknesse same ; 
“ Now ’tys a match ’twixt me and you, 
Or some one is to blame.” 


The knyghte leaped lyghtly from hys 
steede, 
And layed hys helmet bye ; 
And gayly wyth bold Rob agreed 
A bout wyth hym to trye. 


The follower knyghtes, on horseback 
leante, 
And thence the combat viewed ; 
Whyles Robyn’s men looked on intente, 
Cyrclyng them where they stoode. 


To hym that had not been kyn or kythe 
Of Robyn or the knyghte, 

To see these two so brave and blythe 
It were a full fayre syghte. 


To see these two, how harde they 
foughte 
Two hours of a summer's daye ; 
Yet neither the advantage gotte, 
Or fettled to flee awaye. 


At feint and foyle, and hytt and stoppe, 
Quyck went the strokes aboute ; 

And neither wyshed the game to droppe; 
For styll they played it oute. 


The knyghte had strengthe, and also 
skylle, 
And Rob played such good gayme; 
Hee payed hym backe wyth great good 
wyll 
And eke received the sayme. 


Then Robyn stumbled by a roote, 
And ill dyd it betyde ; 
For the knyghte was quick, and nymble 
of foote, 
And hyt hym on the left syde. 
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“ Ah, deere Ladye!” said Robin Hode, 
“ That mother art and may; 

It cannot be man’s destinye 
To dye before his daye.” 


And Robyn hee was nymble, too, 
And soone leapt up again ; 
And saide, ‘* That stroke, Sir Knyght, 
you'll rue, 
Or I’m the worst of men.” 


Then Robyn gave one lustye stroke 
That rung upon the mayle ; 

An ’twere not of the stoutest oak 
That staffe must surely faile. 


The knyght returned wyth such a bang, 
So able none as hee, 

That wyth the stroke the forest rang, 
And Robyn came to knee. 


“Nowryse, now ryse, my yeman stoute, 
Kneel not to me, I praye ; 

I’ve never had so hard a boute 
For many a long daye.” 


“ And you’re a man,” sayd Robyn 
Hlode, 
“ Fyt to enlyst wyth mee: 
Say, wyll you joyn in the greenwode* 
Our merry companye? 
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You shall have bow, and arrowes 
keene, 
And wander fayre and free; 
Our liverye weare of Lyncoln greene 
Beneath the greenwode tree, 


But come wyth mee homeward to 
dyne, 
Take sample of our fayre ; 
We've venyson, fowles, and fish, and 
wyne, 
Enough, and e’en to spare.” 


“ ’Twere no bad pastyme,” sayd the 
knyght; 
“ Tlow saye you, men of myne? 
Or are you in such pyteous plyght 
That you can’t wyth us dyne ?! 


For me, this yeman’s staff so stronge 
Both hungry makes and drye; 
I'll to the forest go alonge 
Ilys grenewode fare to trye.” 


Rob walked by the knyght’s horse’s 
head, 
The rest in order due ; 
The follower knyghts good steeds they 
led 
The forest thyckets through. 


THE THYRDF FYTTE. 


Now, over hyll, and down, and dale, 
The cross knyghts gay did ryde ; 
And thro’ the brook, and thro’ the 
vale, 
The foresters dyd guide. 


Where Much, the myller’s watch was 
sett, 
When Robyn’s men came bye ; 
Sayd hee, “ A rounde summe I wyll 
bett 
To pass in vayne wee trye.” 


And they are to a thycket come ; 
“* Now treade you softly here ; 
Be sylent, too, as ye were dumbe, 

To see if we gett cleare.” 


Hee scarce had spoke, when from the 
parte 
Where the trees dyd most abounde, 
A loud shrill blast was heard to start, 
Whayles the forest echoed rounde. 


And from beneath the underwoode 
Full twenty men arose, 
And, bounding where bold Robyn 
stoode, 
Laid downe theyre bended bows. 


“ Fayth,” said the knyght, “ right cle- 
verlie 
Your ambushes are layd ; 
I would my fate would not denye 
To me such timelye ayde.” 


And nowe increased they wander on 
Where the trees the thyckest grew ; 
The sunne, tho’ now at hyghest noone, 

Could scarcely pierce them through. 


But soone they came to an open 
glade, 
Wyth manye a heathery knolle, 
Where the softest greene and the 
sweetest shade 
Shewed the desyred goal. 


* His manner of recruiting was somewhat singular ; for, in the words of an old 


writer, ‘‘ Wheresoever he hard of any that where of unusual strength and hardnisse, 
he would desgyse himselfe; and, rather than fayle, go lyke a beggar, to become 
acquainted wyth them. And after he had tryed them wyth fyghtyng, never gyve 
them over tyll he had used means to draw them to lyve after hys fashion ;” a practice 
of which numerous instances are recorded in the more common and popular songs,— 
when, indeed, he seldom fails to receive, as in this instance, a sound beating. 
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In the mydst whereof there grew an 
oake, 
Whose branches flung on hyghe, 
And gnarled, of manye a year it spoke, 
And tyme long synce passed bye. 


And at its base was reared a bower, 
Trymmed with the nycest care ; 
And twyning o’er it manye a flower, 

Bespeaking nurture fayre. 


Then Robyn led hys guests thereby, 
And the feast he bade prepare ; 

The knyght sate downe right willinglye, 
Without or thought or care. 


And there hys followers close behynde 
Dyd styll in saddle ryde ; 

‘The eastern slaves themselves inclyned, 
And stood on eyther syde. 


One bore hys lance, one reyned hys 
steede, 
And looked as if they could, 
Tho’ mirthful, yet serve hys need 
In camp, or in grenewode, 


Mayd Marian in her bower sate, 
And maids on either hande ; 
She looked a princess in her state, 
And queen of all the bande. 


Scared at the syght of stranger horse, 
When the knyghts appeared in view, 
Lyke wood-pigeons they steered theyre 
course, 
And to that bower flew. 


Ydight shee was in Lincoln green, 
And kyrtled to the knee ; 

Wyth quiver, bows, and arrows keene, 
Like Dian’s self she wandered free. 


And she trymmed her bower, that sweet 
daintye mayde, 
Close to the trystynge-tree, 
Where that great oak spread its deepest 
shade 
To form her canopye. 


And she plucked down the wodebyne 
to twine in her hair, 
And her wymple folds seemlie to 
see ; 
And wyth jasmine bedecked all her 
kyrtle so fayre, 
To receive Robyn’s gay companye. 


And Johan hys good bowe took in hys 
hande, 
And so dyd hys merrye men all ; 
And he hyed forth wyth some of the 
bande, 
To see what might chance befall. 
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And hee went in search of the fallow 
deere, 
Where they were to be seene ; 
To make that daye the best of cheere 
Beneath the trees so greene. 


Ile tooke Luath to see, and Fang to 
track, 
And he found them good and true ; 
The keenest hounds in all the packe, 
Whan sporte they had in view. 


And hee kylled of the fattest bucks 
a brace, 
And brought them for Rob to see; 
And he layed the fruits of his merrye 
chase 
Beneath the trystynge-tree. 


And the jolly fryar he dyd come there, 
And he donned hys gown of grey ; 
And to the vaults he knew so well 
It was hys delight to straye. 


And he found a butt above the rest, 
And he brought that butt away ; 
To gyve hym and the guest wyne of the 
best, 
And make a merrye daye. 


And Scarlet Will to Nottinghame town 
He was full blythe to go ; 
With a wallet and scrip, and beggar’s 
gowne, 
Did he wander to and fro. 


And he led disguysed about a score, 
To buy for theyre turfen table ; 
And every man dyd brynge hys store 

As speedily as able. 


And hee, the trustye miller’s sonne, 
With hys quarter-staffe in hande, 
Kept watch and ward till all was done 

Wyth twenty of the bande. 


And he blew a blast of hys bugle-horne 
When any one came near, 
Both loud and shrylle; and so did 
warne 
The rest that tarryed heere. 


And he hyed hym forth good George- 
a-green 
Where the wyld fowles dyd abound ; 
For he knew the haunts that came be- 
tween 
The Wood and Wakefield Pounde. 


Swannes, fesaunts, wyld byrdes, what- 
soe’er 
Ilys crossbow-bolt dyd slay, 
Full quickly homeward he dyd bear, 
And at Rob’s feet did lay. 
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And hee dyd byde there young Allan 
a-Dale, 
And hys harp tuned its sweetest laye ; 
And he sung whyles he touched his 
tenderest tale 
To please the lovely May. 


Robyn kept hys promise to the knyght 
As well as hee was able: 
Fyshe, fouls, and venison, mett hys 
syglhite, 
To grace the grassye table. 


And when to drynke hee dyd inclyne, 
And hee was nothynge lothe, 

There was the best of ale and wyne, 
And pleatye of them bothe. 


Aud swannes and fesaunts, fresh and 
goode, 
And fouls of the revere ; 
No byrde there fayled of all the wode, 
Or ere was bred on brere. 


“ Now, welcome, Syr Knyght, to our 
chere.”. 
‘ ” 
“‘ Gramercy, syr,’’ sayd hee, 
“ T have not seen such a dynere 
lor years now three tymes three.” 


Oh, "twas there the fryar was in hys 
pryde —— 
A butt behynde hys backe, 
A pastye on hys knees astryde, 
And close hys great black jack ; 


A trolling forth a merrye laye, 
That made the woodes to ring, 

Of howe a fryar of orders grey 
Was happyer than a kynge. 


And Robyn’s men in cyrcles sate 
Upon the chequered greene, 
Where they gayly laughed, and drank, 
and ate, 
With spirits light and keen. 


“ Now bend your bows,” sayd Robyn 
llode,* 
_“ And, wyth the grey goose wynge, 
Such sporte now shew as if you stuode 
In presence of a kynge.” 


Before the knyglites at archerie 
They merrylie dyd playe ; 

And arrowes from theyre bows let flee 
At targets far awaye. 
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They shewed them at thys playe such 
skylle, 
Whyle wandes and styckes they 
cleaved ; 
The knyghte declared he not until 
Now had such thynge believed. 


And some at quarter-staffe dyd game, 
And strengthe and skylle both shewe ; 

Poising theyre styckes wyth steadye 

ayme a 

Before they gave the blowe. 

And manly games and various feats 
They played at besyde ; 

Ilys fellow each good-lumored meets, 
Whayles styll wyth hym hee vyed. 


Well pleased the guests were, and de- 
clared 
Such sports they ne’er had seene ; 
Nor e’er in cyties better fared 
As on the turf so greene. 


* But who are you, my yeman bold, 
I praye you tell to mee, 

That lyke a kynge your court now holde, 
In rustic outlawrye ? 


Vor you have from a prior ta’en ; 
And, for our present cheer, 

You have almost in presence slayne 
Some of the kynge’s fat deer. 


But who you are, or what’s your name, 
It matters not to mee; 

I freely say you’re not to blame, 
Under your trystynge-tree.” 


“ My name is one perhaps you’ve heard 
In court as well as wode ; 

I ne’er deny it—in one worde, 
I am called Robin Hode. 


And though I’ve from a prior ta’en, 
I’ve given you good cheer ; 

And though I have in presence slayne 
Some of the kynge’s fat deere, 


They are Kynge Richard’s—hys alone, 
And hym wyll I repay : 

Never to Jehn wyll I atone 
For any deere I slaye. 


And here’sa health to Richard—kynge! 
God bless hym I do saye! 

May fayre wyndes blow, and straight- 
way brynge 

ITym safely into baye. 


* In shooting with the long-bow, they excelled all the men of the land, though 
they had also other weapons. It was in this reign that the cross-bow was introduced. 
Their archery was unparalleled, as both Robin Hood and Little John have frequently 
shot an arrow a measured mile — 1760 yards — which no one before or since was ever 
able todo. This was indeed shooting with the long-bow, and no doubt the origin of 


the expression. 
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Each man before you now would 
fyghte 
That the kynge myght have hys 
owne, 
And prove hys own undoubted ryghte 
To England’s royal throne. 


There ’s not a man in all my bande 
Who would not gladlye swear 

To vow to Richard heart and hande— 
Ay, by that cross you bear. 


Llere’s to the Kynge of Lion Heart! 
And who would mee gaynsaye, 

Or not perform a wyllynge parte, 
Iie long should rue the daye.” 


The wyne in goblets out was poured ; 
St. Hubert, the woods dyd rynge ! 
As forth a hundred voices roared, 
‘* Here ’s health unto our kynge !” 


The knyghte hys loyaltye then proved, 
As well, too, as the best, 
And shewed how much the kynge he 
loved ; 
And so dyd all the rest. 


“ 'Tis well performed,” sayd Robyn 
Hode ; 
“You're the kynge’s friendes, I.see ; 
An doublye welcome to our woode 
For this your loyaltie. 


Tell when you see yon haughty prior, 
When next wyth me he dyne, 
Iie’ll not refuse, at my desyre, 
To drynk the kyng in wyne ; 


Or we may shew hym how we knowe 
Ile doth hys kynge gainsaye, 

And teach hym once more, ere he goe, 
Iiow we doe treason paye. 


Forgive me that when fyrst I found 
You bent for the Priorié, 
Our good kynge’s enemye you were 
bound 
In dutye sure to bee. 


The usurper, John, is just now there ; 
And they are mustering 

OF traitor lords assemblage rare, 
Combined against our kynge. 


For there is now a rumour strong 
The kynge wyll hye hym home, 

Tyred of the Holye War so longe, 
Never again to roam.” 


The knyghte looked back to a lusty 
lord, 
Who seemed next in degree ; 
And slow to hym he spake a worde, 
Whyle a smyle shone in hys ee. 
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“ Tn our sovereign’s name, thou yeman 
bold, 
We say to you, Gramercy! 
’Tis all we have ; but if ’twere gold, 
You should share wyth your fellowes 
free : 


For I wyll not, as the kynge’s best 
friend, 
Go on to the Priory now ; 
But | will our advent’rous journey end 
Where the nearest town wyll allow. 


And when or where that parson you 
meet, 
You may hym beat and bynde ; 
And from the herd, as you thynke fytte, 
The fattest slaye you fynde. 


And if thys order they denye, 
Or for your lycense crave, 

Say you’ve the best authoritye, 
For "twas the kynge that gave. 


And tis the kynge who syts now heere, 
Who, for your courtesye, 

Loyaltye, braverye, and good cheer, 
Must e’er your debtor bee.” 


And Rob before the kynge has bowed, 
Then sunk upon hys knee, 

Whiyles to the death he hym has vowed 
In faith and fealtye. 


‘* Pardon,” he sayd, “ my sovereign 
lord, 
My speech and accents bold ; 
What is your nature to accord, 
You wyll not now withhold.” 


“ You’re pardoned for all crymes 
whate’er, 
Though great they be or few ; 
The tymes, not you, has made you 
dare, 
And fate has tempted you. 


And pardoned has your sovereign lord 
Both speech and accents bold ; 

To both his oak staff dyd accord, 
And he may now withhold. 


We here invyte you to our court, 
When again it is our owne ; 

The task be myne to shew such sporte 
As best beseems a throne. 


And in our town your merrye men 
Wyll all theyre skylle dysplaye ; 

And we wyll try to act agayne 
The sports of thys gay daye.” 


All wondering to the kynge is gone, 
Each member of the bande, 

And, kneeling down, they, one by one, 
Kiss loyal the kynge’s hande. 
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“(ne more,” sayde he, “ ere I departe 
From out of the greenwode, 

I'll give a health to that brave heart, 
It’s Kynge bold Robyn Hode !” 


They fyll, and every goblet ’s drained, 
Whayles all around hym stood, 

And in long shout theyre voices strained, 
« A health to Robin Hode!” 


Then to maid Marian’s bower he came, 
And bowed full courteselye — 

Oh, hee had seen full manye a dame, 
Yett none so fayre as shee. 


“Oh, when bold Rob comes to our 
towne, 
Our citye ways to see, 
We hope, in kyrtle and grene gowne, 
You'll styll hys partner bee.” 


All mount, and through the forest they 
goe ; 
Whyles ever as they ryde, 
Bold Rob and his men, one hundred 
and ten, 
Keep trotting by their syde. 


And where in the wood the four paths 
meet, 
Rob drew the kynge asyde : 
“Here is the cross whence we retreat, 
Whyles onward you do ryde. 


But take thys purse or ere you go, 
From a traytor prior ta’en ; 

Tis by that act forfeit to you, 
And therefore lawful gain.” 


The kynge was in necessitye, 
And he is an outlawe ; 

The purse in saddle-bag slypped he, 
And Richard never saw. 
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The kyng then stooped down from his 
horse, 
And Robyn Hode embraced ; 
And one to the town has ta’en his 
course, 
Whyles t’other hys retraced. 


And six months after saw the kynge 
High placed in pomp and pride— 

Hood, earl of Huntingdon, standing, 
Lady Marian at hys syde. 


And Lyttle Johan, hys faythful squyre, 
Is one of high degree ; 

And jolly Tucke, the curtall fryar, 
An abbott rich is hee. 


Will Scarlet, too, hys steward is ; 
And Much, the miller’s sonne, 
Will Cloudesley, Stutely, all I wiss, 
Have each good fortune wonne. 


The bold pound-keeper, George a- 
Green, 
Full hygh in place is found ; 
For hee kyng’s ranger now ys seen 
The woods and forests round. 


And the court poet’s Allan a-Dale, 
With a pension great and grande ; 
Who wrote of Kynge Richarde full 

many a tale, 
Of Robyn also, and hys bande. 


SoGod may bless Kynge Richard brave, 
The Lyon-hearted kynge ; 

And in hys praise full many a stave 
Our glorye be to synge. 


And God be with bold Robyn Hode, 
Hys mayde, and merrye menne. 

Neither in citye, court, or wood, 
We'll see their lyke again. 
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A STORY. 


BY IKEY SOLOMONS, ESQ. JUNIOR. 


Cuap. I. 


Ar that famous period of history, when 
the seventeenth century (after a deal of 
quarrelling, king-killing, reforming, re- 
publicanizing, restoring, re-restoring, 
play-writing, sermon-writing, Oliver 
Cromwellizing, Stuartizing, and Oran- 
gizing, to besure) had sunk into its grave, 
giving place to the lusty eighteenth ; 

when Mr. Isaac Newton was a tutor of 
Trinity, and Mr. Joseph Addison com- 
missioner of appeals ; when the presid- 
ing genius that watched over the desti- 
nies of the French nation had played out 
all the best cards in his hand, and his ad- 
versaries began to pour in their trumps ; 
when there were two kings in Spain 
employed perpetually in running away 
from one another; when there was a 
queen in England, with such rogues for 
ministers as have never been seen, no, 
not in our own day ; and a general, of 
whom it may be severely argued, whe- 
ther he was the meanest miser or the 
greatest hero in the world; when Mrs. 
Masham had not yet put Madame Marl- 
borough’s nose out of joint ; when peo- 
ple had their ears cut off for writing 
very meck political pamphlets ; and 
very large full-bottomed wigs were just 
beginning to be worn with powder ; 
and the face of Louis the Great, as his 
was handed in to him behind the bed- 
curtains, was, when issuing thence, ob- 
served to look longer, older, and more 
dismal daily r . . 

About the year One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Five, that is, in the glori- 
ous reign of Queen Anne, there existed 
certain characters, and befel a series of 
adventures, which, since they are strict- 
ly in accordance with the present fa- 
shionable style and taste; since they 
have been already partly described in 
the‘* Newgate Calendar ;” since they are 
(as shall be seen anon) agreeably low, 
delightfully disgusting, and at the same 
time eminently pleasing and pathetic, 
niay properly be set down here. 

And though it may be said, with 
some considerable show of reason, that 
agreeably low and delightfully disgust- 
ing, have already been treated both co- 


piously and ably, by some gp 
writers of the present (and, indeed, « 
future) ages; though to tread in = 
footsteps ‘of the immortal F AGIN, re- 
quires a genius of inordinate stride, and 
to go a-robbing after the late though 
deathless Turpin ; the renowned Jack 
Suerrarp (at present in monthly num- 
bers, an ornament to society); or the 
embryo Duva, may be impossible, 
and not an infringement, but a waste- 
ful indication of ill-will towards the 
eighth commandment, though it may, 
on the one hand, be asserted, that only 
vain coxcombs would dare to write 
on subjects already described by men 
really and deservedly eminent; on 
the other hand, that these subjects have 
been described so fully, that nothing 
more can be said about them; on the 
third hand (allowing, for the sake of 
argument, three hands to one figure of 
speech), that the public has heard so 
much of them, as to be quite tired of 
rogues, thieves, cut-throats, and New- 
gate altogether ;—though all these objec- 
tions may be urged, and each is excel- 
lent, yet we intend to take a few more 
pages from the Old Bailey calendar, to 
bless the public with one more draught 
from the Stone Jug :*—yet a- -while to 
listen, hurdle-mounted, and riding down 
the Oxford-road, to the bland conver- 
sation of Jack Ketch, and to hang with 
him round the neck of his patient, at 
the end of our and his history. We 
give the reader fair notice, that we shall 
tickle him with a few such scenes of 
villany, throat-cutting, and bodily suf- 
fering in general, as are not to be found, 
no, not in 3 never mind compati- 
sons, for such are odious. 

In the year 1705, then, whether it 
was that the Queen of England did feel 
seriously alarmed at the notice, that a 
French prince should occupy the Spa- 
nish throne; or whether she was ten- 
derly attached to the Emperor of Ger- 
many; or, whether she was obliged to 
fight out the quarrel of William of 
Orange, who made us pay and fight for 
his Datch provinces; or, whether 
poor old Louis Quatorze did really 
frighten her; or whether Sarah Jen- 





* This, as your ladyship i is aware, is the polite name for her Majesty’s prison of 


Newgate. 
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nings and her husband wanted to make 
a fight, knowing how much they should 
gai by it;—whatever the reason was, 
it was evident that the war was to con- 
tinue, and there was almost as much 
soldiering and recruiting, parading, 
pike and gun-exercising, flag-flying, 
drum-beating, powder-blazing, and mi- 
litary enthusiasm, as we can all remem- 
ber in the year 1801, what time the 
Corsican upstart menaced our shores. 
A recruiting party and captain of 
Cutts’s regiment (which had been so 
mangled at Blenheim the year before), 
were now in Warwickshire; and hav- 
ing their dépot at Warwick, the captain 
and his attendant, the sergeant, were 
used to travel through the country, 
seeking for heroes to fil up the gaps in 
Cutts’s corps,—and for adventures to 
pass away the weary time of a country 
life. 

Our Captain Plume and Sergeant 
Kite (it was at this time, by the way, 
that those famous recruiting officers 
were playing their pranks in Shrews- 
bury), were occupied very much in 
the same manner with Farquhar’s 
heroes. They roamed from Warwick 
to Stratford, and from Stratford to Bir- 
mingham, persuading the swains of 
Warwickshire to leave the plough for 
the pike, and despatching, from time to 
time, small detachments of recruits to 
extend Marlborough’s lines, and to act 
as food for the hungry cannon at Ramil- 
lies and Malplaquet. 

Of those two gentlemen who are 
about to act a very important part in our 
history, one only was probably a native 
of Britain,—we say probably, because 
the individual in question was himself 
quite uncertain, and, it must be added, 
entirely indifferent about his birthplace : 
but speaking the English language, and 
having been during the course of his 
life pretty generally engaged in the 
British service, he had a tolerably fair 
claim to the majestic title of Briton. 
His name was Peter Brock, otherwise 
Corporal Brock of Lord Cutts’s regi- 
ment of dragoons; he was of age about 
fifty-seven (even that point has never 
heen ascertained) ; in height, about five 
feet six inches; in weight, nearly thirteen 
stone ; with a chest that the celebrated 
Leitch himself might envy; an arm, 
that was like an opera-dancer’s leg; a 
Stomach, that was so elastic, that it 
would accommodate itself to any given 
or stolen quantity of food, a great ap- 
titude for strong liquors ; a considerable 
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skill in singing chansons de table of not 
the most delicate kind ; he was a lover 
of jokes, of which he made many, and 
passably bad; when pleased, simply 
coarse, boisterous, and jovial; when 
angry, a perfect demon; bullying, 
cursing, storming, fighting, as is some- 
times the wont with gentlemen of his 
cloth and education. 

Mr. Brock was strictly what the 
Marquess of Rodil styled himself, in a 
proclamation to his soldiers after run- 
ning away, ahijo de la guerra—a child 
of war. Notseven cities, but one or two 
regiments, might contend for the honour 
of giving him birth; for his mother, 
whose name he took, had acted as 
camp-follower to a royalist regiment ; 
had then obeyed the Parliamentarians ; 
died in Scotland when Monk was com- 
manding in that country; and the first 
appearance of Mr. Brock in a public 
capacity, displayed him as a fifer in the 
general’s own regiment of Coldstream- 
ers, when they marched from Scotland 
to London, and from a republic at once 
into a monarchy. Since that period, 
Brock had been always with the army ; 
he had had, too, some promotion, for he 
spake of a having command at the 
battle of the Boyne, though probably 
(as he never mentioned the fact) upon 
the losing side ; and the very year be- 
fore this narrative commences, he had 
been one of Mordaunt’s forlorn hope at 
Schellenberg, for which service he was 
promised a pair of colours; he lost them, 
however, and was almost shot (but fate 
did not ordain that his career should 
close in that way) for drunkenness and 
insubordination immediately after the 
battle; but having in some measure 
re-instated himself, by a display of 
much gallantry at Blenheim, it was 
found advisable to send him to England 
for the purpose of recruiting, and re- 
move him altogether from the regiment 
where his gallantry only rendered the 
example of his riot more dangerous. 

Mr. Brock’s commander was a slim 
young gentleman of twenty-six, about 
whom there was likewise a history, if 
one would take the trouble to inquire. 
He was a Bavarian by birth (his mo- 
ther being an English lady), and en- 
joyed along with a dozen other bro- 
thers, the title of count: eleven ofthese, 
of course, were penniless; one or two 
were priests, one a monk, six or seven 
in various military services, and the 
elder at home at Schloss Galgenstein 
breeding horses, hunting wild boars, 
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swindling tenants, living in a great 
house with small means; obliged to be 
sordid at home all the year, to be splen- 
did for a month at the capital, as is 
the way with many other noblemen. 
Our young count, Count Gustavus 
Adolphus Maximilian von Galgenstein, 
had been in the service of the French, 
as page to a nobleman, then of his ma- 
jesty’s gardes du corps; then a lieuten- 
ant and captain in the Bavarian service ; 
and when, afier the battle of Blenheim, 
two regiments of Germans came over 
to the winning side, Gustavus Adol- 
phus Maximilian found himself among 
them; and at the epoch when this 
story commences, had enjoyed English 
pay fora year or more. It is unneces- 
sary to say how he exchanged into his 
present regiment ; how it appeared that, 
before her marriage, handsome Jolin 
Churchill had known the young gentle- 
man’s mother, when they were both pen- 
niless hangers-on at Charles the Second’s 
court ;—it is, we say, quite useless to 
repeat all the scandal of which we are 
perfectly masters, and to trace step by 
step the events of his history; here, 
however, was Gustavus Adolphus, in a 
small inn, in a small village of War- 
wickshire, on an autumn evening in the 
year 1705; and at the very moment 
when this history begins, he and Mr. 
Brock, his corporal and friend, were 
seated at a round table before the kit- 
chen fire, while a small groom of the 
establishment was leading up and down 
in the village-green, before the inn door, 
two black, glossy, long-tailed, barrel- 
bellied, thick-flanked, arch-necked, 
Roman-nosed, Flanders horses, which 
were the property of the two gentlemen 
now taking their ease at the Bugle [nn. 
The two gentlemen were seated at 
their ease at the inn-table, drinking 
mountain-wine; and if the reader fan- 
cies from the sketch which we have 
given of their lives, or from his own 
blindness and beliefin the perfectibility 
of human nature, that the sun of that 
autumn evening shone upon any two 
men in county or city, at desk or har- 
vest, at court or at Newgate, drunk or 
sober, who were greater rascals than 
Count Gustavus Galgenstein and Cor- 
poral Peter Brock, he is egregiously 
mistaken, and his knowledge of human 
nature js not worth a fig. If they had 
not been two prominent scoundrels, 
what earthly business should we have 
in detailing their histories? What would 
the public care for them? Who would 
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meddle with dull virtue, hamdrum sen- 


timent, or stupid innocence, when vice, 
agreeable vice, is the only thing which 
the readers of romances care to hear? 

The little horse-boy, who was leading 
the two black Flanders horses up and 
down the green, might have put them 
in the stable for any good that the horses 
got by the gentle exercise, which they 
were now taking in the cool evening 
air, as their owners had not ridden very 
far or very hard, and there was nota 
hair turned of their sleek shining coats ; 
but the lad had been especially ordered 
so to walk the horses about until he re- 
ceived further commands from the gen- 
tlemen reposing in the Bugle kitchen; 
and the idlers of the village seemed so 
pleased with the beasts, and their smart 
saddles and shining bridles, that it 
would have been a pity to deprive them 
of the pleasure of contemplating such 
an innocent spectacle. Over the count’s 
horse was throwna fine red cloth, richly 
embroidered in yellow worsted, a very 
large count’s coronet and a cipher at the 
four corners of the covering ; and under 
this might be seen a pair of gorgeous 
silver stirrups, and above it, a couple of 
silver-mounted pistols reposing in bear- 
skin holsters; the bit was silver too, 
and the horse’s head was decorated with 
many smart ribands. Ofthe corporal’s 
steed, suffice it to say, that the orna- 
ments were in brass, as bright, though 
not perhaps so valuable, as those which 
decorated the captain's animal. The 
boys who had been at play on the green, 
first paused and entered into conversa- 
tion with the horsehoy ; them the village 
matrons followed ; and afterwards, saun- 
tering by ones and twos came the vil- 
lage maidens, who love soldiers as flies 
love treacle ;—presently the males be- 
gan to arrive, and lo! the parson of the 
parish, taking his evening walkwith Mrs. 
Dobbs, and the four children his off- 
spring, at length joined himself to his 
tlock. 

To this audience the little ostler ex- 
plained, that the animals belonged to 
two gentlemen now reposing at the 
Bugle; one young with gold hair, the 
other old with grizzled locks; both in 
red coats ; both in jack-boots; putting 
the house into a bustle, and calling for 
the best. He then discoursed to some 
of his own companions regarding the 
merits of the horses; and the parson, 
a learned man, explained to the vil- 
lagers, that one of the travellers must 
be a count, or at least had a count’s 
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horsecloth ; pronounced that the stir- 
rups were of real silver, and checked 
the impetuosity of his son, William 
Nassau Dobbs, who was for mounting 
the animals, and who expressed a long- 
ing to fire off one of the pistols in the 
holsters. 

As this family discussion was taking 
place, the gentlemen whose appearance 
had created so much attention, came to 
the door of the inn, and the elder and 
stouter was seen to smile at his com- 
panion ; after which he strolled leisure- 
ly over the green, and seemed to ex- 
amine with much benevolent satisfac- 
tion the assemblage of villagers who 
were staring at him and the quad- 
rupeds. 

Mr. Brock, when he saw the parson’s 
band and cassock, took off his beaver 
reverently, and saluted the divine: “ I 
hope your reverence won’t balk the little 
fellow,” said he; “I think I heard him 
calling out for a ride, and whether he 
should like my horse, or his lordship’s 
horse, I am sure itisall one. Don’t be 
afraid, sir, the horses are not tired, we 
lave only come seventy mile to-day, 
and Prince Eugene, once rode a mat- 
ter of fifty-two leagues (a hundred and 
fifty miles), sir, upon that horse, be- 
tween sunrise and sunset.” 

“Gracious powers! on which horse?” 
said Doctor Dobbs, very solemnly. 
“On this, sir,—on mine, Corporal 
Brock of Cutts’s black gelding, Wil- 
liam of Nassau; the prince, sir, gave 
itme after Blenheim fight, for I had 
my own legs carried away by a cannon- 
ball, just as I cut down two of Saur- 
krauter’s regiment, who had made the 
prince prisoner.” 

* Your own legs, sir!” said the doc- 
tor, “ gracious gooduess ! this is more 
and more astonishing!” 

“No, no, not my own legs, my 
horse's I mean, sir ; and the prince gave 
me William of Nassau that very day.” 

To this no direct reply was made; 
but the doctor looked at Mrs. Dobbs, 
and Mrs. Dobbs and the rest of the 
children at her eldest son, who grinned 
and said, * Isn’t it wonderful?” The cor- 
poral to this answered nothing, but, re- 
suming his account, pointed to the other 
horse and said, “ ‘That horse, sir—good 
as mine is—that horse, with the silver 
stirrups, is his excellency’s horse, Cap- 
tain Count Maximilian Gustavus Adol- 
phus von Galgenstein, captain of horse 
wud of the holy Roman empire” (he 
lifted here his hat with much gravity, 
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and all the crowd, even to the parson, 
did likewise). ‘“ We call him George 
of Denmark, sir, in compliment to her 
majesty’s husband: he is Blenheim 
too, sir; Marshal Tallard rode him on 
that day, and you know how he was 
taken prisoner by the count?” 

“ George of Denmark, Marshal 
Tallard, William of Nassau! this is 
strange indeed, most wonderful! Why, 
sir, little are you aware that there are 
before you at this moment, two other 
living beings who bear these venerated 
names! My boys, stand forward ! Look 
here, sir; these children have been re- 
spectively named after our late sove- 
reign, and the husband of our present 
queen.” 

“ And very good names too, sir; ay, 
and very noble little fellows too ; and I 
propose that, with your reverence and 
your ladyship’s leave, William Nassau 
here shall ride on George of Denmark, 
and George of Denmark shall ride on 
Willian of Nassau.” 

When this speech of the corporal’s 
was made, the whole crowd set up a 
loyal hurrah! and, with much gravity, 
the two little boys were lifted up into 
the saddles; and the corporal leading 
one, entrusted the other to the horse- 
boy, and so together marched stately 
up and down the green. 

The popularity which Mr. Brock 
gained by this mancuvre was very 
great; but with regard to the names 
of the horses and children, which coin- 
cided so extraordinarily, it is but fair to 
state, that the christening of the quadru- 
peds had only taken place about two 
minutes before the dragoon’s appear- 
ance on the green. For if the fact 
must be confessed, he, while seated 
near the inn window, had kept a pretty 
wistful eye upon all going on without ; 
and the horses marching thus to and 
fro for the wonderment of the village, 
were only placards or advertisements 
for the riders. 

There was, besides the boy now oc- 
cupied with the horses, andthe landlord 
and landlady of the Bugle Ina, another 
person connected with that establish- 
ment—a very smart, handsome, vain, 
giggling servant girl, about the age of 
sixteen, who went by the familiar name 
of Cat, and attended upon the gentle- 
men inthe parlour, while the landlady 
was employed in cooking their supper 
in the kitchen. This young person had 
been educated in the village poor-house, 
and having been pronouneed by Doctor 
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Dobbs and the schoolmaster, the idlest, 
dirtiest, and most passionate little minx 
with whom either had ever had to do, 
she was, after receiviag a very small 
portion of literary instruction (indeed it 
must be stated that the young lady did 
not know her letters), bound appren- 
tice at the age of nine years to Mrs, 
Score, her relative, and landlady of the 
Bugle Inn. 

If Miss Cat, or Catherine Hall, was 
a slattern and a minx, Mrs. Score was 
a far superior shrew; and for the seven 
years of her apprenticeship, the girl 
was completely at her mistress’s mere y. 
Yet though wondrously stingy, jealous, 
and violent, while her maid was idle 
and extravagant, and her husband 
seemed to abet the girl, Mrs. Score 
put up with the wench’s airs, idleness, 
and caprices, without ever wishing to 
dismiss her from the Bugle. The fact 
is, that Miss Catherine was a great 
beauty ; and for about two years, since 
her fame had begun to spread, the cus- 
tom of the inn had also increased vastly. 
When there was a debate whether the 
farmers, on their way from market, 
would take t’other pot, Catherine, by 
appearing with it, would straightway 
cause the liquor to be swallowed and 
paid for ; and when the traveller who 
proposed riding that night and sleeping 
at Coventry or Birmingham, was asked 
by Miss Catherine whether he would 
like a fire in his bed-room, he generally 
was induced to occupy it, although he 
might before have vowed to Mrs. Score 
that he would not for a thousand 
guineas be absent from home that 
night. The girl had, too, half-a-dozen 
lovers in the village; and these were 
bound in honour to spend their pence 
at the alehouse she inhabited. O 
woman, lovely woman! what strong 
resolves canst thou twist round thy 
little finger! what gunpowder passions 
canst thou kindle with a single sparkle 
of thine eye! what lies and fribble non- 
sense canst thou make us listen to, as 
they were gospel truth or splendid wit! 
above all, what bad liquor canst thou 
make us swallow when thou puttest a 
kiss within the cup —and we are con- 
tent to call the poison, wine! 

The mountain-wine at the Bugle 
was, in fact, execrable; but Mrs. Cat, 
who served it to the two soldiers, made 
it so agreeable to them, that they found 
it a passable, even a pleasant task, to 
swallow the contents of a second bottle. 
The miracle had been wrought in- 
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stantaneously on her appearance, for 
whereas at that very moment the count 
was employed in cursing the wine, the 
landlady, the wine grower, and the Eng- 
lish nation generally, when the young 
woman entered and (choosing so to in- 
terpret the oaths) said “ Coming, your 
honour ; I think your honour called.” 
Gustavus Adolphus whistled, stared at 
her very hard,and seeming quite dumb- 
stricken by her appearance, contented 
himself by swallowing a whole glass of 
mountain by way of reply. 

Mr. Brock was, however, by no 
means so confounded as his captain; 
he was thirty years older than the latter, 
and in the course of fifty years of mili- 
tary life had learned to look on the most 
dangerous enemy, or the most beau- 
tiful woman, with the like daring, devil- 
may-care determination to conquer. 

“My dear Mary,” then said that 
gentleman, “his honour is a lord; as 
good as a lord that is; for all he allows 
such humble fellows as I am to drink 
with him.” 

Catherine dropped a low curtsey, 
and said, * Well, I don’t know if you 
are joking a poor country girl, as all 
you soldier gentlemen do; but his 
honour looks like a lord, though I 
never see one, to be sure.” 

“Then,” said the captain, gathering 
courage, “how do you know I look 
like one, pretty Mary?” 

** Pretty Catherine: I mean Cathe- 
rine, if you please, sir.” 

Ilere Mr. Brock burst into a roar of 
laughter, and shouting with many oaths 
that she was right at first, invited her 
to give him what he called a buss. 

Pretty Catherine turned away from 
him at this request, and muttere: | some- 
thing about “ Keep your distance, low 
fellow ! buss, indeed! poor country 
girl,” &e. &e., placing herself, as if for 
protection, on the side of the captain. 
That gentleman looked also very angry; 
but whether at the sight of innocence 
so outraged, or the insolence of the cor- 
poral for daring to help himself first, 
we cannot say. “ Hark ye, Mr. Brock,” 
he cried very fiercely, “¢ | will suffer no 
such liberties in my presence ; remem- 
ber, it is only my condescension which 
permits you to share my bottle in this 
way; take care I don’t give you instead 
a taste of my cane.” So saying, he, in 

a protecting manner, placed one hand 
round Mrs. Catherine’s waist, holding 
the other clenched very near to the cor- 
poral’s nose. 
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Mrs. Catherine, for her share of this 
action of the count’s, dropped another 
curtsey, and said, “Thank you, my 
lord.” But Galgenstein’s threat did not 
appear to make any impression on Mr, 
Brock, as indeed ,there was no reason 
that it should ; for the corporal,atacom- 
bat of fisty-cuffs, could have pounded 
his commander into a jelly in ten mi- 
nutes; so he contented himself by say- 
ing, “ Well, noble captain, there’s no 
harm done ; it is an honour for poor old 
Peter Brock to be at table with you, and 
[ am sorry sure enough.” 

“In truth, Peter, I believe thou art; 
thou hast good reason, eh, Peter? But 
never fear, man; had I struck thee, I 
never would have hurt thee.” 

“T know you would not,” replied 
Brock, laying his hand on his heart 
with much gravity; and so peace was 
made, and healths were drank. Miss 
Catherine condescended to put her lips 
to the captain’s glass; who swore that 
tle wine was thus converted into nec- 
tar; and although the girl had not pre- 
viously heard of that liquor, she received 
the compliment as a compliment, and 
smiled and simpered in return. 

The poor thing had never before seen 
any body so handsome, or so finely 
dressed as the count; and,in the sim- 
plicity of her coquetry, allowed her sa- 
tisfaction to be quite visible. Nothing 
could be more clumsy than the gentle- 
man’s mode of complimenting her ; 
but for this, perhaps, his speeches were 
more effective than others more delicate 
would have been; and though she said 
to each, “O, now my lord,” and “ La, 
captain, how can you flatter one so?” 
and “ Your honour’s laughing at me ;” 
and made such polite speeches as are 
used on these occasions, it was mani- 
fest from the flutter and blush, and the 
grin of satisfaction which lighted up 
the buxom features of the little country 
beauty, that the count’s first operations 
had been highly successful. When fol- 
lowing up his attack, he produced from 
his neck a small locket (which had been 
given him by a Dutch lady at the 
Brill), and begged Miss Catherine to 
wear it for his sake; and chucked her 
under the chin, and called her his 
litile rose-bud, it was pretty clear how 
things would go; any body who could 
see the expression of Mr. Brock’s coun- 
tenance at this event (and the reader 
may by looking at the picture), might 
judge of the progress of the irresistible 
Hligh-Dutch conqueror. 
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Being of a very vain, communicative 
turn, our fair bar-maid gave her two 
companions not only a pretty long ac- 
count of herself, but of many other per- 
sons in the village, whom she could 
perceive from the window opposite to 
which she stood. “Yes, your honour,” 
said she—“ my lord, I mean; sixteen 
last March, though there’s a many girl 
in the village that, at my age, is quite 
chits: there’s Polly Randall now, that 
red-haired girl along with Thomas Cur- 
tis, she’s seventeen if she’s a day, though 
he is the very first sweetheart she has 
had. Well, as I am saying, I was bred 
up here in the village —father and mo- 
ther died very young, and I was lefta 
poor orphan—well, bless us ! if Thomas 
haven’t kissed her !—to the care of Mrs. 
Score, my aunt, who has been a mother 
to me—a step-mother, you know ;— 
and I’ve been to Stratford fair, and to 
Warwick many a time; and there’s two 
people who have offered to marry me, 
and ever so many who want to, and I 
won’t have none—only a gentleman, as 
I’ve always said ; not a poor clodpole, 
like Tom there with the red waistcoat 
(he was one that asked me), nor a 
drunken fellow like Sam Blacksmith, 
yonder, him whose wife has got the 
black eye, but a real gentleman, like—” 

“Like whom, my dear?” said the 
captain, encouraged. 

“ La, sir, how can you? why, like 
our squire, Sir John, who rides in such 
a mortal fine gold coach ; or, at least, 
like the parson, Doctor Dobbs—that’s 
he in the black gown, walking with 
Madame Dobbs in red.” 

“ And are those his children?” 

“Yes: two girls and two boys; and 
only think, he calls one William Nas- 
sau, and one George Denmark — isn’t 
itodd?” And from the parson, Mrs. 
Catherine went on to speak of several 
humble personages of the village com- 
munity, who, as they are not necessary 
to our story, need not be described at 
full length. It was when, from the win- 
dow, Corporal Brock saw the alterca- 
tion between the worthy divine and his 
son, respecting the latter’s ride, that he 
judged it a fitting time to step out on 
the green, and to bestow on the two 
horses those famous historical names 
which we have just heard applied to 
them. 

Mr. Brock’s diplomacy was, as we 
have stated, quite successful ; for, when 
the parson’s boys had ridden and re- 
tired along with their mamma and papa, 
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other young gentlemen of humbler rank 
in the village were placed upon “ George 
of Denmark” and “ William of Nas- 
sau ;” the corporai joking and laugh- 
ing with all the grown-up people. 
The women, in spite of Mr. Brock’s 
age, his red nose, and a certain 
squint of his eye, vowed the corporal 
was a jewel of a man ; and among the 
men, his popularity was equally great. 

“ How much dost thee get, Thomas 
Clodpole?” said Mr. Brock to a coun- 
tryman (he was the man whom Mrs. 
Catherine had described as her suitor), 
who had laughed loudest at some of his 
jokes ; “how much dost thee get fora 
week’s work, now ?” 

Mr.Clodpole, whose name was really 
Bullock, stated that his wages amounted 
to “ three shillings and a puddn.” 

“Three shillings and a puddn!— 
monstrous !—and for this you toil like 
a galley slave, as I have seen them in 
Turkey and America,—aye, gentlemen, 
and in the country of Prester John! 
You shiver out of bed on icy winter 
mornings, to break the ice for Ball and 
Dapple to drink.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the person ad- 
dressed, who seemed astounded at the 
extent of the corporal’s information. 

“Or you clean pig-sty, and take 
dung down to meadow; or you act 
watchdog and tend sheep; or you 
sweep a scythe over a great field of 
grass; and when the sun has scorched 
the eyes out of your head, and sweated 
the flesh out of your bones, and well- 
nigh fried the soul out of your body, 
you go home, to what ?—three shillings 
a week and a puddn! Do you get 
pudding every day?” 

“No; only Sundays.” 

“ Do you get money enough?” 

“ No, sure.” 

“ Do you get beer enough ?” 

“Oh no, Never!” said Mr. Bullock 
quite resolutely. 

“Worthy Clodpole,giveusthy hand ; 
it shall have beer enough this day, or 
my name’s not Corporal Brock. Here’s 
the money, boy ! there are twenty pieces 
in this purse: and how do you think I 
gotem? and how do you think I shall 
get others when these are gone !—by 
serving her sacred majesty to be sure : 
long life to her, and down with the 
Freneh king!” 

Bullock, a few of the men, and two 
or three of the boys, piped out a hur- 
rah, in compliment to this speech of the 
corporal’s: but it was remarked, that 
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the greater part of the crowd drew back 
—the women whispering ominously to 
them and looking at the corporal. 

“T see, ladies, what it is,” said he; 
“ you are frightened,and think I am a 
crimp come to steal your sweethearts 
away. What! call Peter Brock a 
double dealer? I tell you what, boys, 
Jack Churchill himself has shaken this 
hand, and drunk a pot with me: do 
you think he’d shake hands with a 
rogue? Here’s Tummas Clodpole has 
never had beer enough, and here am I 
will stand treat to him and any other 
gentleman; am I good enough com- 
pany for him? I have money, look 
you, and like to spend it: what should 
I be doing dirty actions for — hay, 
Tummas /” 

A satisfactory reply to this query was 
not, of course, expected by the corpo- 
ral nor uttered by Mr. Bullock ; and 
the end of the dispute was, that he and 
three or four of the rustic bystanders 
were quite convinced of the good in- 
tentions of their new friend, and accom- 
panied him back to the Bugle, to regale 
upon the promised beer. Among the 
corporal’s guests was one young fellow 
whose dress would shew that he was 
somewhat better to do in the world 
than Clodpole and the rest of the sun- 
burnt ragged troop, who were marching 
towards the alehouse. This man was 
the only one of his hearers who, per- 
haps, was sceptical as to the truth of his 
stories ; but as soon as Bullock accepted 
the invitation to drink, John Hayes, the 
carpenter (for such was his name and 
profession), said, ‘“ Well, Thomas, if 
thou goest, I will go too.” 

“T know thee wilt,” said Thomas, 
“thou’lt goo any where Catty Hall is, 
provided thou can’st goo for nothing.” 

“ Nay, I have a penny to spend as 
good as the corporal here.” 

“A penny to keep, you mean: for 
all your love for the lass at the Bugle, 
did thee ever spend a shilling in the 
house? Thee wouldn’t go now, but 
that I am going too, and the captain 
here stands treat.” 

“ Come, come, gentlemen, no quat- 
relling,” said Mr. Brock ; “if this pretty 
fellow will join us, amen say I: there's 
lots of liquor, and plenty of money to 
pay the score. Comrade Tummas, give 
us thy arm. Mr. Hayes, you’re a hearty 
cock, I make no doubt, and all such 
are welcome. Come along, my gentle- 
man farmers, Mr. Brock shall have the 
honour to pay for you all,” And with 
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this, Corporal Brock, accompanied by 
Messrs. Hayes, Bullock, Blacksmith, 
Bakers-boy, Butcher, and one or two 
others, adjourned to the inn; the horses 
being, at the same time, conducted to 
the stable. 

Although we have, inthis quiet way, 
and without any flourishing of trum- 
pets, or beginning of chapters, intro- 
duced Mr. Hayes to the public; and 
although, at first sight a sneaking car- 
penter’s boy may seem hardly worthy 
of the notice of an intelligent reader, 
who looks for a good cut-throat or 
highwayman for a hero, or a pick- 
pocket at the very least: this gentle- 
man’s words and actions should be 
carefully studied by the public, as 
he is destined to appear before them 
under very polite and curious circum- 
stances during the course of this history. 
The speech of the rustic Juvenal, Mr. 
Clodpole, had seemed to infer that 
Hayes was at once careful of his 
money and a warm admirer of Mrs. 
Catherine of the Bugle: and both the 
charges were perfectly true. Hayes’s 
father was reported to be a man of 
some substance ; and young John, who 
was performing his apprenticeship in 
the village, did not fail to talk very big 
of his preteusions to fortune—of his 
entering, at the close of his indentures, 
into partnership with his father—and 
of the comfortable farm and house 
over which Mrs. John Hayes, whoever 
she might be, would one day preside. 
Thus, next to the barber and butcher. 
and above even his own master, Mr. 
Hayes took rank in the village: and it 
must not be concealed that his repre- 
sentation of wealth had made some 
impression upon Mrs. Hall, towards 
whom the young gentleman had cast 
the eyes of affection. If he had been 
tolerably well-looking, and not pale, 
rickety, and feeble as he was; if even 
he had been ugly, but withal a man of 
Spirit, it is probable the girl’s kindness 
for him would have been much more 
decided. But he was a poor weak 
creature, not to compare with honest 
Thomas Bullock, by at least nine 
inches; and so notoriously timid, 
selfish, and stingy, that there was a 
kind of shame in receiving his ad- 
dresses openly ; and what encourage- 
ment Mrs. Catherine gave him could 
only be in secret. 

But no mortal is wise at all times: 
and the fact was, that Hayes, who 
cared for himself intensely, had set 
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his heart upon winning Catherine ; 
and loved her with a desperate, greedy 
eagerness and desire of possession, 
which makes passions for women often 
so fierce and unreasonable among very 
cold and selfish men. His parents 
(whose frugality he had inherited) had 
tried in vain to wean him from this 
passion, and had made many fruitless 
attempts to engage him with women 
who possessed money and desired hus- 
bands: but Hayes was, for a wonder, 
quite proof against their attractions ; 
and, though quite ready to acknow- 
ledge the absurdity of his love for a 
penniless ale-house servant girl, never- 
theless persisted in it doggedly. “TI 
know I’ma fool,” said he; “and what’s 
more, the girl does not care for me; 
but marry her I must, or [ think 1 
shall just die, and marry her I will.” 
For very much to the credit of Miss 
Catherine’s modesty, she had declared 
that marriage was with her a sine qué 
non, and had dismissed, with the 
loudest scorn and indignation, all pro- 
positions of a less proper nature. 

Poor Thomas Bullock was another 
of her admirers, and had offered to 
marry her; but three shillings a-week 
and a puddn was not to the girl’s taste, 
and Thomas had been scornfully re- 
jected : Hayes had also made her a 
direct proposal— Catherine did not 
say no, she was too prudent: but she 
was young, and could wait; she did 
not care for Mr. Hayes yet, enough to 
marry him—(it did not seem, indeed, 
in the young woman's nature to care 
for any body) — and she gave her 
adorer flatteringly to understand, that, 
if nobody better appeared in the course 
ofa few years, she might be induced 
to become Mrs. Hayes. It was a 
dismal prospect for the poor fellow to 
live upon the hope of being one day 
Mrs. Catherine’s pis-aller. 

In the meantime she considered her- 
self free as the wind, and permitted 
herself all the innocent gaieties which 
that “ chartered libertine,” a coquette, 
can take. She flirted with all the 
bachelors, widowers, and married men, 
in a manner which did extraordinary 
credit to her years: and let not the 
reader fancy such pastimes unnatural 
at her early age. The ladies—Hfeaven 
bless them!—are, as a general rule, 
coquettes from babyhood upwards. 
Little shes of three years old play little 
airs and graces upon smal} heroes of 
five; simpering misses of nine make 
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attacks upon young gentlemen of 
twelve; and at sixteen, a well-grown 
girl, under encouraging circumstances, 
—say, she is pretty, in a family of ugly 
elder sisters, or an only child and 
heiress, or an humble wench at a coun- 
try inn, like our fair Catherine—is at 
the very pink and prime of her co- 
quetry: they will jilt you at that age 
with an ease and arch infantine sim- 
plicity that never can be surpassed in 
maturer years. 

Miss Catherine, then, was a _franche 
coguelte, and Mr. John Hayes was 
miserable. His life was passed in a 
storm of mean passions and bitter 
jealonsies, and desperate attacks upon 
the indifference-rock of Mrs. Cathe- 
rine’s heart, which not all his tempest 
of love could beat down. O cruel, 
cruel pangs of love unrequited! Mean 
rogues feel them as well as great 
heroes. Lives there the reader of 
this Magazine (in other words, the 
man in Europe) who has not felt them 
many times ?—who has not knelt, and 
fawned, and supplicated, and wept, 
aud cursed, and raved, all in vain; 
and passed long wakeful nights with 
ghosts of dead hopes for company ; 
shadows of buried remembrances that 
glide out of their graves of nights, and 
whisper, “* We are dead now, but we 
were once; and we made you happy, 
and we come now to mock you:— 
despair, O lover, despair,” and die.—O 
cruel pangs! dismal nights!—Now a 
sly demon creeps under your night-cap, 
and drops into your ear those soft, 
hope-breathing, sweet words, uttered 
on the well-remembered evening — 
there, in the drawer of your dressing- 
table (along with the razors, and Ma- 
cassar oil), lies the dead flower that 
Lady Amelia Wilhelmina wore in her 
bosom on the night ofa certain ball— 
the corpse of a glorious hope that 
seemed once as if it would live for 
ever, so strong was it, so full of joy 
and sunshine — there, in your writ- 
ing desk, among a crowd of unpaid 
bills, is the dirty scrap of paper, 
thimble-sealed, which came in com- 
pany with a pair of muffetees of her 
knitting (she was a butcher’s daughter, 
and did all she could, poor thing !), 
begging “ you would ware them at 
collidge, and think of her who”— 
married a public-house three weeks 
afterwards, and cares for you no more 
now than she does for the pot-boy. 
But why multiply instances, or seek 
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to depict the agony of poor, mean- 
spirited John Hayes? No mistake 
can be greater than that of fancying 
such great emotions of love are only 
felt by virtuous or exalted men: de- 
pend upon it, Love, like Death, plays 
havoc among the pauperum tabernas, 
and sports with rich and poor, wicked 
and virtuous, alike. I have often fan- 
cied, for instance, on seeing the hag- 
gard, pale, young old-clothesman, who 
wakes the echoes of our street with his 
nasal cry of *Clo:” I haveoften, I say, 
fancied that, besides the load of exu- 
vial coats and breeches under which 
he staggers, there is another weight on 
him—an atrior cura at his tail—and 
while his unshorn lips and nose to- 
gether are performing that mocking, 
boisterous, Jack-indifferent cry of Clo, 
Clo;” who knows what woful utter- 
ances are crying from the heart within / 
There he is chaffering with the foot- 
man at No, 7, about an old dressing- 
gown, you think his whole soul is bent 
only on the contest about the garment. 
Psha! there is, perhaps, some faithless 
gitl in Holywell Street who fills up 
his heart; and that desultory Jew-boy 
is a peripatetic hell! Take another 
instance :—take the man in the beef- 
shop in Saint-Martin’s Court — there 
he is, at this very moment that I am 
writing and you are reading this,—there 
he is, to all appearances, quite calm: 
before the same round of beef—from 
morning till sun-down— for hundreds 
of years very likely—perhaps when the 
shutters are closed, and all the world 
tired and silent, there is we silent, but 
untired—cutting, cutting, cutting: you 
enter, you get your meat to your liking, 
you depart; and, quite unmoved, on, 
on, he goes, reaping ceaselessly the 
Great Harvest of Beef. You would 
fancy that if Passion ever failed to 
conquer, it had in vain assailed the 
calm bosom of tuat Man. I doubt 
it, and would give much to know his 
history,— who knows what furious 
/¥tna-flames are raging underneath 
the surface of that calm flesh-moun- 
tain—who can tell me that that calm- 
ness itself is not DesParR ! 
od *# Be 3 

The reader, if he does not now un- 
derstand why it was that Mr. Hayes 
agreed to drink the corporal’s proffered 
beer, had better just read the foregoing 
remarks over again, and if he does not 
understand then, why, small praise to 
his brains. Mayes could not bear that 
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Mr. Bullock should have a chance of 
seeing, and perhaps making love to, 
Mrs. Catherine in his absence; and 
though the young woman never dimin- 
ished her coquetries, but, on the con- 
trary, rather increased them in his 
presence ; it was still a kind of dismal 
satisfaction to be miserable in her 
company. 

On this occasion, the disconsolate 
lover could be wretched to his heart’s 
content; for Catherine had not a word 
or a look for him, but bestowed all her 
smiles upon the handsome stranger 
who owned the black horse. As for 
poor Tummas Bullock, his passion 
was never violent; and he was content 
in the present instance to sigh and 
drink beer. He sighed and drunk, 
sighed and drunk, and drunk again, 
until he had swallowed so much of the 
corporal’s liquor, as to be induced to 
accept a guinea from his purse also; 
and found himself, on returning to 
reason and sobriety, a soldier of queen 
Anne’s, 

But, oh! fancy the agonies of Mr. 
Hayes, when, seated with the serjeant’s 
friends at one end of the kitchen, he 
saw the captain at the place of honour, 
and the smiles which the fair maid 
bestowed upon him; when, as she 
lightly whisked past him with the 
captain’s supper, she, pointing to the 
locket, that once reposed on the breast 
of the Dutch lady at the Brill, looked 
archly on Hayes, and said, * See, John, 
what his lordship has given me ;” and 
when John’s face became green and 
purple with rage and jealousy, Mrs. 
Catherine laughed ten times louder, 
and cried, ** Coming, my lord,” in a 
voice of shrill triumph, that bored 
through the soul of Mr. John Hayes, 
and left him gasping for breath. 

On Catherine’s other lover, Mr. 
Thomas, this coquetry had no effect : 
he, and two comrades of his, had by 
this time quite fallen under the spell 
of the corporal; and hope, glory, 
strong beer, Prince Eugene, pairs of 
colours, more strong beer, her blessed 
Majesty, plenty more strong beer, and 
such subjects, martial and bacchic, 
whirled through their dizzy brains at a 
railroad pace. 

And now, if there had been a couple 
of experienced reporters present at the 
Bugle Inn, they might have taken down 
& conversation on love and war—the 
two themes discussed by the two par- 
lies occupying the kitchen— which, as 
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the parts were sung together, duet-wise, 
formed together some very curious har- 
monies. Thus, while the captain was 
whispering the softest nothings the 
corporal was shouting the fiercest com- 
bats of the war; and, like the gentle- 
man at Penelope’s table, on it, eriguo 
pinvit prelia tota bero. For example :— 

Captain. What do you say toa silver 
trimming, pretty Catherine? Don’t you 
think a scarlet riding-cloak, handsomely 
laced, would become you wonderfully 
well ?—and a gray hat with a blue 
feather—and a pretty nag to ride on— 
and all the soldiers to present arms as 
you pass, and say, there goes the 
captain’s lady. What do you think of 
a side box at Lincoln’s Inn playhouse, 
or of standing up to a minuet with my 
Lord Marquis at Corporal —the 
ball, sir, ran right up his elbow, and was 
found the next day by Surgeon Splinter 
of ours,—where do you think, sir?— 
upon my honour as a gentleman it 
came out of the nape of his Captain 
—necklace—and a sweet pair of dia- 
mond earrings, mayhap—and a little 
shower of patches, which ornament a 
lady’s face wondrously —and a little 
leetle rouge—though, egad! such peach- 
cheeks as yours don’t want it ;—fie! 
Mrs. Catherine, I should think the 
birds must come and pick at them as 
if they were fruit Corporal —- over 
the wall; and three-and-twenty of our 
fellows jumped after me ; by the pope of 
Rome, friend Tummas, that was a day ! 
—Had you seen how the Mounseers 
looked when four-and-twenty rampag- 
ing he-devils, sword and pistol, cut 
and thrust, pell-mell came tumbling 
into the redoubt! Why, sir, we left 
in three minutes as many artillerymen’s 
heads as there were cannon-balls. It 
was Ah sacré! d— you, take that; 
O mon Dieu! run him through ; Ven- 
trebleu! and it was ventrebleu with 
him, I warrant you: for bleu, in the 
French language, means through ; and 
ventre—why, you see, ventre means 
Captain — waists, which are worn now 
excessive long ;—and for the hoops, if 
you could but see them —stap my 
vitals, my dear, but there was a lady 
at Warwick’s assembly (she came in 
one of my lord’s coaches) who had a 
hoop as big asa tent, you might have 
dined under it comfortably ;—ha! ha! 
*pon my faith, now Corporal —and 

















there we found the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough seated along with Marshall Tal- 
lard, who was endeavouring to drown 
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his sorrow over a cup of Johannisberger 
wine ; and a good drink too, my lads, 
only not to compare to Warwick beer. 
“Who was the man who has done 
this ?”’ said our noble general. I stept 
up. “ How many heads was it,” says 
he, “that yon cut off?” “ Nineteen,” 
says I, “ besides wounding several.” 
When he heard it (Mr. Hayes, you don’t 
drink) I’m blest if he didn’t burst into 
tears! “ Noble, noble fellow,” says he, 
** Marshal you must excuse me, if I am 
pleased to hear of the destruction of 
your countrymen ;"—noble, noble fel- 
low !—* here’s a hundred guineas for 
you,” which sum he placed in my hand. 
“ Nay,” says the Marshal, “the man 
has done his duty :” and, pulling out a 
magnificent gold diamond hilted snuff- 
box, hegaveme——Mr. Bullock. What, 
a goold snuff-box? Wauns, but thee 
wast in luck, corporal !— Corporal. No, 
not the snuff-box, but—a pinch of snuff, 
—ha! ha!—run me through the body 
if he did’nt! Could you but have seen 
the smile on Jack Churchill's grave 
face, at this piece of generosity — so, 
beckoning Colonel Cadogan up to him, 
he pinched his ear, and whispered 
Captain—* May I have the honour to 
dance a minuet with your ladyship?” 
The whole room was in titters at Jack’s 
blunder ; for, as you know very well, 
poor lady Susan has a wooden leg: ha! 
ha! fancy a minuet and a wooden leg, 
hey, my dear?— Mrs. Catherine. Gig- 
gle, giggle, giggle: he! he! he! O 
captain, you rogue, you.— Second table 
Haw! haw! haw! well you be a 
foony mon, serjeant, zure enoff. 
# # ” 





* 

This little specimen of the conversa- 
tion must be sufficient. It will shew 
pretty clearly that each of the two 
military commanders was conducting 
his operations with perfect success. 
Three of the detachment of five at- 
tacked by the corporal, surrendered to 
him. Mr. Bullock, namely, who gave 
in ata very early stage of the evening, 
and ignominiously laid down his arms 
under the table, after standing not 
more than a dozen volleys of beer; 
Mr. Blacksmith’s-boy, and a labourer 
whose name we have not been able to 
learn. Mr. Butcher himself was on 
the point of yielding, when he was 
rescued by the furions charge of a 
detachment that marched to his relief: 
his wife namely, who, with two squall- 
ing children, rushed into the Bugle,— 
boxed Butcher’s ears, and kept up such 
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a tremendous fire of oaths and screams 
upon the corporal, that he was obliged 
to retreat; fixing then her claws into 
Mr. Butcher's hair, she proceeded to 
drag him out of the premises; and 
thus Mr. Brock was overcome. His 
attack upon John Hayes was a still 
greater failure; for that young man 
seemed to be invincible by drink, if 
not by love: and at the end of the 
drinking bout was a great deal more 
cool than the corporal himself, to whom 
he wished a very polite good evening, 
as calmly he took his hat to depart. 
He turned to look at Catherine, to be 
sure, and then he was not quite so 
calm: but Catherine did not give any 
reply to his good night. She was 
seated at the captain’s table playing at 
cribbage with him; and though Count 
Gustavus Maximilian lost every game, 
he won more than he host, —sly fel- 
low!—and Mrs. Catherine was no 
match for him. 

It is to be presumed that Hayes gave 
some information to Mrs. Score, the 
landlady, for, on leaving the kitchen, 
he was seen to linger for a moment in 
the bar; and very soon after Mrs. 
Catherine was called away from her 
attendance on the Count, who, when 
he asked for a sack and toast, was 
furnished with those articles by the 
landlady herself; and, during the half- 
hour in which he was employed in 
consuming this drink, Monsieur de 
Galgenstein looked very much dis- 
turbed and out of humour, and cast his 
eyes to the door perpetually, but no 
Catherine came. At last, very sulkily, 
he desired to be shewn to bed, and 
walked as well as he could (for, to say 
truth, the noble Count was by this time 
somewhat unsteady on his legs) to his 
chamber. It was Mrs. Score who 
shewed him to it, and closed the cur- 
tains, and pointed triumphantly to the 
whiteness of the sheets. 

“t's a very comfortable room,” said 
she, * though not the best in the house ; 
which belong of right to your lordship’s 
worship; but our best room has two 
beds, and Mr. Corporal is in that locked 
and double-locked with his three tipsy 
recruits. But your honour will find 
this here bed comfortable and well- 
aired; I’ve slept in it myself this 
eighteen years.” 

“What, my good woman, you are 
going to sit up, eh? It’s cruel hard 
in you, madam.” 

“Sit up, my lord; bless you, no! 
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I shall have half of our cat's bed, as 

I always do when there’s company.” 

And with this Mrs.Score curtseyed and 

retired. 
S * 

Very early the next morning the 
active landlady and her bustling attend- 
ant had .prepared the ale and bacon 
for the corporal and his three converts, 
and had set a nice white cloth for the 
captain’s breakfast. The young black- 
smith did not eat with much satisfac. 
tion; but Mr. Bullock and his friend 
betrayed no sign of discontent, except 
such as may be consequent upon an 
evening’s carouse. They walked very 
contentedly to be registered before 
Doctor Dobbs, who was also justice of 
the peace, and went in search of their 
slender bundles, and took leave of their 
few acquaintances without much regret ; 
for the gentlemen had been bred in the 
workhouse, and had not, therefore, a 
large circle of friends. 

It wanted only an hour of noon, 
and the noble Count had not descended. 
The men were waiting for him, and 
spent much of the queen’s money 
(earned by the sale of their bodies over 
night) while thus expecting him. Per- 
haps Mrs. Catherine expected him too, 
for she had offered many times to run 
up—with my lord’s boots—with the 
hot water—to shew Mr. Brock the 
way, who sometimes condescended to 
officiate as barber. But on all these 
occasions Mrs. Score had prevented 
her; not scolding, but with much gen- 
tleness and smiling. At last, more 
gentle and smiling than ever, she came 
down stairs, and said, “ Catherine, 
darling, his honour, the Count, is 
mighty hungry this morning, and vows 
he could pick the wing of a fowl; run 
down, child, to Farmer Brigg’s, and 
get one: pluck it before you bring it, 
you know, and we will make his lord- 
ship a pretty breakfast.” 

Catherine took up her basket, and 
away she went by the back-yard, through 
the stables. There she heard the little 
horseboy whistling and hissing after the 
manner of horseboys; and there .she 
learned that Mrs. Score had been in- 
venting an ingenious story to have her 
out of the way. The hostler said he 
Was just going to lead the two horses 
round to the door. The corporal had 
been, and they were about to start on 
the instant for Stratford. 

The fact was that Count Gustavus 
Adolphus, far from wishing to pick the 
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wing of a fowl, had risen with a horror 
and loathing for every thing in the 
shape of food, and for any liquor 
stronger than small beer. Of this he 
had drunk a cup, and said he should 
ride immediately to Stratford; and 
when, on ordering his horses, he had 
asked politely of the landlady “ why 
the d— she always came up, and 
why she did not send the girl.” Mrs. 
Score informed the Count that her 
Catherine was gone out for a walk 
along with the young man to whom 
she was to be married, and would not 
be visible that day. On hearing this 
the captain ordered his horses that mo- 
ment, and abused the wine, the bed, 
the house, the landlady, and every 
thing connected with the Bugle Inn. 

Out the horses came ; the little boys 
of the village gathered round; the re- 
cruits, with bunches of ribands in their 
beavers, appeared presently ; Corporal 
Brock came swaggering out, and, slap- 
ping the pleased blacksmith on the 
back, bade him mount his horse while 
the boys hurraed: then the captain 
came out, gloomy and majestic; to 
him Mr. Brock made a military salute, 
which clumsily, and with much grin- 
ning, the recruits imitated. “I shall 
walk on with these brave fellows, your 
honour, and meet you at Stratford,” 
said the corporal. ‘ Good,” said the 
captain, as he mounted. The landlady 
curtseyed ; the children hurraed more ; 
the little horseboy, who held the bridle 
with one hand, and the stirrup with the 
other, and expected a crown-piece from 
such a noble gentleman, got only a 
kick and a curse as Count von Gal- 
genstein shouted, “D—— you all, get 
out of the way !” and galloped off: and 
John Hayes, who had been sneaking 
about the inn all the morning, felt a 
weight off his heart when he saw the 
captain ride off alone. 

* ie * oe 

O foolish Mrs. Score! O dolt of a 
John Hayes! If the landlady had 
allowed the captain and the maid to 
have their way, and meet but for a 
minute before recruits, sergeants, and 
all, it is probable that no harm would 
have been done, and that this history 
would never have been written. 

When Count von Galgenstein had 
ridden half a mile on the Stratford 
road, looking as black and dismal as 
Napoleon galloping from the romantic 
village of Waterloo, he espied, a few 
score yards onwards, at the turn of the 
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road, a certain object, which caused 
him to check his horse suddenly, brought 
a tingling red into his cheeks, and made 
his heart to go thump, thump, against 
his side. A young lass was sauntering 
slowly along the footpath, with a basket 
swinging from one hand, and a bunch 
of hedge-flowers in the other. She 
stopped once or twice to add a fresh 
one to her nosegay, and might have 
seen him, the captain thought; but no, 
she never looked directly towards him, 
and still walked on. Sweet innocent! 
she was singing as if none were near ; 
her voice went soaring up to the clear 
sky, and the captain put his horse on 
the grass, that the sound of the hoofs 
might not disturb the music. 
When the kine had given a pailful (sang 
she), 

And the sheep came bleating home, 
Poll, who knew it would be healthful, 

Went a walking out with Tom. 
Hand in hand, sir, on the land, sir, 

As they walked to and fro, 
Tom made jolly love to Polly, 

But was answered no, no, no. 


The captain had put his horse on the 
grass, that the sound of his hoofs might 
not disturb the music; and now he 
pushed its head on to the bank, where 
straightway William of Orange began 
chewing of such a salad as grew there ; 
and now the captain slid off stealthily, 
and smiling comically, and hitching 
up his great jack-boots, and moving 
forward with a jerking tiptoe step, he, 
just as she was trilling the last 0-0-0 
of the last no in the above poem of 
Tom D’Urfey, came up to her, and, 
touching her lightly on the waist, said, 

“ My dear, your very humble ser- 
vant.” 

Mrs. Catherine (you know you have 
found her out long ago!) gave a scream 
and a start, and would have turned pale 
if she could. As it was, she only shook 
all over, and said, 

“O Sir! how you did frighten me!” 

** Frighten you! my rose-bud; why, 
run me through, I’d die rather than 
frighten you. Gad, child, tell me now, 
am I so very frightful?” 

**Oh no, your honour, [ didn’t mean 
that; only I wasn’t thinking to meet 
you here, or that you would ride so 
early ‘at all; for if you please, sir, 1 
was going to fetch a chicken for your 
lordship’s breakfast, as my mistress said 
you would like one; and I thought, 
instead of going to Farmer Brigg’s, 
down Birmingham way, as she told me, 
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I'd go to Farmer Bird’s, where the 
chickens is better, sir—my lord, [ 
mean.” 

‘**Said I’d like a chicken for break- 
fast, the old cat! why, I told her I 
would not eat a morsel to save me, | 
was so dru I mean I ate such a 
good supper last night—and I bade 
her to send me a pot of small beer, and 
to tell you to bring it; and the wretch 
said you were gone out with your 
sweetheart.” 

“What! John Hayes, the creature? 
Oh, what a naughty, story-telling wo- 
man !” 

“You were walked out with your 
sweetheart, and I was not to see you 
any more; and I was mad with rage, 
and ready to kill myself; I was, my 
dear.” 

“ Oh, sir! pray, pray don’t.” 

“For your sake, my sweet angel ?” 

“Yes, for my sake, if such a poor 
girl as me can persuade noble gentle- 
men.” 

“* Well, then, for your sake, I won't; 
no, I'll live; but why live? Hell and 
fury, if I do live I’m miserable without 
you; [ am,— you know I am,— you 
adorable, beautiful, cruel, wicked Ca- 
therine !” 

Catherine’s reply to this was “ La, 
bless me! I do believe your horse is 
running away ;” and so he was; for, 
having finished his meal in the hedge, 
he first looked towards his master and 
paused, as it were, irresolutely; then, 
by a sudden impulse, flinging up his 
tail and his hind legs, he scampered 
down the road. 

Mrs. Hayes ran lightly after the 
horse, and the captain after Mrs. 
Hayes; and the horse ran quicker and 
quicker every moment, and might have 
led them a long chase ; when, lo! de- 
bouching from a twist in the road, came 
the detachment of cavalry and infantry 
under Mr. Brock. The moment he 
was out of sight of the village, that 
gentleman had desired the blacksmith 
to dismount, and had himself jumped 
into the saddle, maintaining the subor- 
dination of his army by drawing a pis- 
tol, and swearing that he would blow 
out the brains of any person who at- 
tempted to run. When the captain’s 
horse came near the detachment he 
paused, and suffered himself to be 
caught by Tummas Bullock, who held 
him until the owner and Mrs, Cathe- 
rine came up. 

Mr. Bullock looked comically grave 
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when he saw the pair; but the corporal 
graciously saluted Mrs. Catherine, and 
said it was a fine day for walking. 

“La, sir, and so it is,” said she, 
panting in a very pretty and distress- 
ing way, “ but not for running. I do 
protest-—-ha!—-and vow that I really 
can scarcely stand. I’m so tired of 
runving after that naughty, naughty 
horse !”” 

“ How do, Cattern?” said Thomas, 
“zee, I be going a zouldering because 
thee wouldn’t have me;” and here Mr. 
Bullock grinned. Mrs. Catherine made 
no sort of reply, but protested once 
more she should die of running. If 
the truth were told, she was somewhat 
vexed at the arrival of the corporal’s de- 
tachment, and had had very serious 
thoughts of finding herself quite tired 
just as he came in sight. 

A sudden thought brought a smile 
of bright satisfaction in the captain’s 
eyes,—he mounted the horse which 
Tummas still held,—-“ Tired, Mrs. Ca- 
tharine!” said he, “and for my sake? 
By Heavens, you sha’n’t walk a step 
farther! No, you shall ride back with 
a guard of honour! Back to the vil- 
lage, gentlemen!—right about face! 
Shew those fellows, corporal, how to 
right about face. Now, my dear, mount 
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behind me on Snowball; he’s easy as 
a sedan. Put your dear little foot on 
the toe of my boot; there now,—up! 
jump !—hurrah !” 

* That's not the way, captain,” shouted 
out Thomas, still holding on the rein 
as the horse began to move; “ thee 
woant goo with him, will thee, Catty ?”’ 

But Mrs. Catherine, though she 
turned away her head, never let go her 
hold round the captain’s waist; and he, 
swearing a dreadful oath at Thomas, 
struck him across the face and hands 
with his riding-whip; and the poor 
fellow, who, at the first cut, still held 
on the rein, dropped it at the second ; 
and, as the pair galloped off, sate down 
on the roadside, and fairly began to 
weep. 

“ March, you dog!” shouted out the 
corporal a minute after; and so he did : 
and when next he saw Mrs. Catherine 
she was the captain’s lady sure enough, 
and wore a gray hat with a blue feather, 
and red riding-coat trimmed with silver 
lace. But Thomas was then on a bare- 
backed horse; which Corporal Brock 
was flanking round a ring, and he was 
so occupied looking between his horse’s 
ears, that he had no time to cry then, 
and at length got the better of his 
attachment. 


This being a good opportunity for closing Chapter I., we ought, perhaps, 


to make some apologies to the public for introducing them to characters that are 
so utterly worthless; as we confess all our heroes, with the exception of Mr. 
Bullock, to be. In this we have consulted nature and history, rather than the 
prevailing taste and the general manner of authors. The amusing novel of Ernest 
Maltravers, for instance, opens with a seduction; but then it is performed by 
people of the strictest virtue on both sides; and there is so much religion and 
philosophy in the heart of the seducer, so much tender innocence in the soul of 
the seduced, that — bless the little dears!—their very peccadilloes make one in- 
terested in them; and their naughtiness becomes quite sacred, so deliciously is 
it described. Now, if we are to be interested by rascally actions, let us have 
them with plain faces, and let them be performed, not by virtuous philosophers, 
but by rascals. Another clever class of novelists adopt the contrary system, and 
create interest by making their rascals perform virtuous actions. Against these 
popular plans we here solemnly appeal. We say, let your rogues in novels act 
like rogues, and your honest men like honest men ; don’t let us have any juggling 
and thimblerigging with virtue and vice, so that, at the end of three volumes, the 
bewildered reader shall not know which is which; don’t let us find ourselves 
kindling at the generous qualities of thieves, and sympathising with the rascalities 
of uoble hearts. For our own part, we know what the public likes, and have 
chosen rogues for our characters, and have taken a story from the Newgate 
Calendar, which we hope to follow out to edification. Among the rogues, at 
least, we will have nothing that shall be mistaken for virtues. And if the British 
public (after calling for three or four editions) shall give up, not only our rascals, 
but the rascals of all other authors, we shall be content,—we shall apply to 
government for a pension, and think that our duty is done. 


. [.8. Jun. 
Cold Bath Fields, 15th April. 
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CHEVELFEY; OR, THE MAN OF NONOUR. * 


Ir would be petty affectation if we 
were to pretend ignorance of the real 
intent of this book, in its most mate- 
rial parts. Lady EF. Lytton Bulwer has 
made it a vehicle for displaying what, 
according to her feelings, justly or un- 
justly excited, isthe character of herhus- 
band. Now, we are not generally ac- 
cused of being particularly squeamish 
in our expressions of liking or disliking ; 
and as it is no secret that for many rea- 
sons the new baronet is no favourite of 
ours, it may be expected that we should 
make an unscrupulous use of the ma- 
terials here laid amply before us for the 
annoyance of a literary and political 
antagonist. But the very circumstance 
of our being on no good terms with 
the for-the-present Whig M.P. for 
Lincoln restrains our pen from touch- 
ing too sharply on affairs unconnected 
with his public career. We shall there- 
fore do our readers the injustice of mak- 
ing this article less piquant and peppery 
than, if we were not by some influence 
kept quiet, it would, we flatter ourselves, 
have been in our power to render it. 

When this novel was announced, it 
was generally supposed that Sir E. L. 
Bulwer was intended to be the “ hero ;” 
an idea quickly dispelled when its se- 
cond title, “ The Man of Honour,” was 
given by his lady to the public. The 
Man of Honour in the book is a gentle- 
man of the name of Augustus Mow- 
bray, who in due course of time be- 
comes, by the ordinary lot of novels, 
the Marquess of Cheveley. He is some- 
what of the Lord Byron sort of gentle- 
man. 


“ Heir to a marquisate and immense 
wealth, his father dying when he was 
little more than five years old, and his 
mother before he was twenty, Augustus 
Mowbray was the spoiled child of nature 
and fortune ; consequently, at the age of 
eight-and-twenty (the period when this 
history commences), he had begun to 
consider mankind as divided into two 
great classes,—the boreing and the bored : 
the first being formed by those who write 
and talk, and the latter by those who read 
and listen, ‘ blasé sur tout.’ His creed 
was taken from that pithy line in the 

tejetted Addresses, which asserts that 
‘ naught is every thing, and every thing 
is naught.’ This truth, which he felt 
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every moment of his life, strange to say, 
only impelled him the more violently to 
be eternally in search of something. The 
unknown future was always to him ‘ that 
blest Canaan that should come at last ;’ 
and locomotion he deemed the only me- 
thod by which it could be attained.” 


Ile travels to Italy in company with 
his friend Saville, stops on the road, 
encounters the usual wonders and ca- 
lamities ; and, while visiting Lord By- 
ron’s house on Lake Leman, meets with 
a Major Nonplus, whose character we 
extract, as a specimen of the shrewd 

owers of observation of Lady Bulwer. 
‘he man is well known on the conti- 
nent ; where is it we do not meet him ? 


** Major Nonplus was one of those 
clever managing mortals, who, with little 
money or credit, always contrived to keep 
more carriages, horses, and houses, than 
any one else ; he was also one of those 
innumerable ‘ best-natured creatures in 
the world,’ always bent upon making 
every body comfortable, and therefore suc- 
ceeding in making every body miserable, 
Ead a dowager mancuvred so as her 
daughter should sit next a duke’s eldest 
son, or a snobbish millionaire of a county 
member, at dinner, Major Nonplus in- 
stantly started up and divided them, on 
the gallant and facetious plea that he 
could not possibly sit next to Mrs. Non- 
plus (to whose tender mercies he had 
been purposely consigned). Was he 
admitted to a morning visit by some 
Johnny Raw of a footman (for, in all 
houses where he had appeared twice, 
a preventive porter was stationed, who 
knew him to be contraband), and saw 
two friends confidentially conversing, he 
invariably outstayed the first comer, 
thinking that the host or hostess would 
enjoy an agreeable ‘ téte-a-téte’ with him 
‘ when the coast was clear.’ Did he en- 
counter two lovers in a shady walk, he 
instantly joined them, ‘ fearing the young 
people might be dull.’ Did the mother of 
tive ‘ pelican daughters’ (all unmarried) 
happen to observe, with a sigh, that she 
had never been at Clifton but once, when 
her youngest darling, Jemima, had the 
scarlet fever, the major instantly observed, 
with that chronological memory so dread- 
fully prevalent among common people, 
‘Ah, I perfectly remember: it was there 
I first had the pleasure of meeting you. 
Let me see: that was in the autumn of 
’98, and Miss Jemima was then a little 
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urchin of four or five years old; anda 
remarkably clever, forward little thing 
she was too—any one would have taken 
her for seven or eight. ‘I'rue, I assure 
you; I never flatter.’ 
“ « Did be encounter an acquaintance in 
a packet, whose wife, some three years 
before, might have eloped from him, the 
major would instantly, before the assem- 
bled audience on the quarterdeck, grasp 
his hand, and, calling him by his name, 
assure him, though he had never written 
to him since poor Mrs. So-and-So’s 
nishap, that he most sincerely pitied him. 
Did he venture to bet on a rubber, when 
congratulated upon his good luck in win- 
ning by the person he had betted upon, 
he would reply, with an amiable candour 
that baffles all description, ‘ My dear fel- 
low, I owe it all to you: I saw you re- 
voke when your adversary’ $ queen was 
out, and then I knew the game must be 
yours, and so I hetted upon you.’ 

“ The major, though no logician, was 
rich in proverbs, which he called to his 
assistance upon all occasions ; and one 
he practically illustrated in his costume, 
viz. that ‘ familiarity breeds contempt ;’ 
for which reason there was always a 
species of Scotch divorce subsisting be- 
tween his waistcoat and trousers, and 
between the latter and his Wellington 
boots ; though, to be sure, as ‘ coming 
events cast their shadows before,’ in the 
shape of great rotundity of form, these 


garments had not altogether the merit of 


prescience in the respectful distance they 
kept from each other. There was one 
very remarkable circumstance attending 
Major Nonplus, which was, that no one 
ever yet met him, that he had not either 
just come inio a legacy of 70,0001., or 
just been defrauded out of a similar sum, 
The former solved the enigma of a house 
in Park Lane, and a stud at Melton ; 
while the latter as satisfactorily account- 
ed for a cottage in the Tyrol. But whe- 
ther the aforesaid 70,0007. was among 
the fashionable arrivals or departures in 
the major’s fate, it made little differ- 
ence in his hospitality » Which, bowever, 
was always in the future tense ; and 
though sure of an invitation to his house, 
at which ever side of the Channel the in- 
vited found himself, yet he could only 
hail it, as the witches hailed Macbeth on 
his thane of Cawdor-ship, ‘ that is to be.’ 
Among his other delightful attributes, 
he seemed to have realised Sir Boyle 
Roache’s idea of a bird, and possess the 
power of being ‘ in two places at once ;’ 
for no sooner had A left him, ‘ taking tea 
and toast upon the wall of China,’ “than 
would write word he had encountered 
im 


‘Mid the blacks of Carolina.’ ” 


From this busy gossip, whose con- 
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versation is most amusingly detailed, 
they learn that Lord and Lady de Clif- 
ford, with Miss Neville, are in Milan ; 

iece of intelligence which seems to 
affect his companions in no small de- 
gree. They proceed on their journey, 
visiting Ferney, Coppet, Millerie, and 
so forth — passing the Simplon in due 
course ; and reaching Milan, as in duty 
bound, on “ one of those bright, balmy, 
thoroughly Italian days, that make one 
feel very much as one fancies a chry- 
salis must feel when it is turning into 
a butterfly, and expanding into a new 
and happier existence.” In a very 
short time, they join the circle of the 
De Cliffords. As we are not particu- 
larly interested in the loves of Mr. Sa- 
ville and Miss Neville, we shall let 
them pass, to come to the introduction 
of Mowbray to Lady de Clifford. What 
sort of a person her ladyship was, or is, 
may be known from the following de- 
scription : 


* Lady de Clifford was taller than her 
sister; her beauty was altogether of a 
(different kind. Her head, and the manner 
in which it was placed upon her shoulders, 
Was quite as classical as Fanny’s ; but 
then the contour was more that of Juno 
than of Psyche. Her features, too, were 
small, yet perfect ; a little, a very little, 
less Greek than her sister's, but more 
piquant, with a nose that I can only de- 

scribe by calling it epigrammatic: it 
could not have belonged to a fool, or 
even to a dull person. There was some- 
thing queenlike about her, but then it 
was her air only; for though dazzling 
was the word every one felt inclined to 
apply to her appearance, yet she had 
quite as much prettiness as beauty ; 
that is, she had all the feminine delicacy 
and fascination of a merely pretty wo- 
man, with all the dignity and splendour 
of a perfectly beautiful one. In short, 
prettiness might be said to be the detail 
of her features, and beauty their effect. 
Iler eyes were ‘ darkly, deeply, beauti- 
fully blue ;’ and the long dark fringes 
that shadowed them gave a Murillo-like 
softness to her cheek when she looked 
down. Her complexion would have been 
too brilliant, had it not changed ulmost 
as often as the rose clouds in an Italian 
sky ; for it varied as though each passing 
thought reflected its shadow upon her 
face. Her mouth and teeth would have 
baffled the imagination of a painter, or 
the description of a poet ; and her smile 
was bright, 

‘ Like any fair lake that the breeze is 

upon, 
When it breaks into dimples and laughs 
in the sun,’ 
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To the greatest strength of character she 
united the mildest disposition ; and with 
all was, what her sex so rarely are, 
‘ though witty, wise.’ Few women could 
boast her solid and almost universal in. 
formation ; yet was there nothing of the 
‘ précieuse’ about her, no attempt at 
display, no contempt for the ignorance 
of others ; in short, good sense did for 
her manners what religion did for her 
character,—blent, purified, and harmo- 
nised each separate or opposing quality, 
without the main springs ever ruggedly 
or obtrusively appearing to taunt others 
with their lack of them,” 


With this “ solid and almost uni- 
versal” Jady, Mowbray, of course, lost 
no time in falling in love; a proceed- 
ing very naughty, and by no means to 
be approved of, for there was a Lord 
de Clifford in the way—and a nice 
sort of man that same Lord de Clifford 
appears to have been. 


* Lord de Clifford was a perpendicular, 
stately personage, aspiring towards seven 
feet: he gave one the idea of never even 
in sleep having been guilty of an easy 
position: the vulgar term of ‘ he looks 
as if he had swallowed a poker,’ was 
completely exemplified in his appearance. 
He had straight, stiff, and obstinate (very 
obstinate) brown hair ; very small, light, 
gray eyes ; a nose so aquifine, that if it 
had appeared on paper, instead of on a 
human face, would have been pronounced 
a caricature. His upper lip was straight, 
and of that inordinate length which may 
be taken as the affidavit of the face to the 
obstinacy of the owner’s character. It is, 
after this, perhaps, unnecessary to add, 
that he always wore a blue coat and gilt 
buttons of an evening, with a buge and 
very white stiff cravat, that looked cut 
out of stone, after the Tam O'Shanter 
order of sculpture. 

“ Nature seemed to have given hima 
sort of rag-bag of a mind, made up of the 
strangest and most incongruous odds and 
ends possible, with a clumsy kind of ar- 
rogance of all-work to arrange it, that 
was continually adding to its confusion. 
His information, such as it was (though 
he aimed at the universal), might be 
compared to the Penny Cyclopedia printed 
upside down; and the curious and gi- 
gantic pomposity with which he dealt 
out the smallest and most commonplace 
fact, reminded one of an elephant, with 
mighty effort, bowing out its trunk to 
pick up a pin’s head or a piece of thread, 
Among his mass of information, geology, 
of course, had not been neglected ; and 
having heard at school, or elsewhere, 
that, did the world lose but the smallest 
atom of its gravity, it would be at an end, 
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he always seemed impressed with the 
idea that he was the important atom on 
which its existence depended ; and also 
was of opinion that so great a man should 
be governed by the same principles as 
the universe, and therefore took care 
never to lose an atom of his own gravity ; 
for which reason, strange to say, he was 
never known to catch the infection when 
others were laughing at him. In politics, 
he was an ultra-Liberal (it gives more 
scope for declamation) ; in private life 
(as is the general pendant to public libe- 
rality), he was a tyrannical autocrat, a 
Caligula in his clemency, and a Draco 
in his displeasure. Whatever apper- 
tained to him was always the best and 
most faultless in the world —all except- 
ing his wife: she was not of his imme- 
diate stock—merely a graft—which ac- 
counted for all her faults ; that, among 
the rest, of his never being able (inces- 
santly as he impressed it on her) to get 
her to feel and appreciate her wonderful 
good fortune in being wedded to him, 
which was the more extraordinary, as 
she had left the nursery at her mother’s 
commands to marry him: not but what 
Lady de Clifford was, in thought, word, 
and deed, what any other man would 
have considered perfection for a wife; 
but, then, for such superhuman merits as 
his, what could be good enough? Still 
it might have puzzled even him to finda 
real fault in her; for had she, to her 
other rare qualities, added the rarest of 
all, that of being able to adore him, she 
could not have anticipated, and pre- 
vented, and studied every wish of his, 
with more scrupulous devotion and de- 
licacy than she did. This his selfishness 
could not belp feeling, though his heart, 
or his memory, never recollected it, or 
he could not have subjugated her so 
completely to the surveillance, inter. 
ference, and petty tyranny of every mem- 
ber of his family, as he did. But then 
they were his family, and, consequently, 
must know better about every thing, 
from the dressing of a child to the 
drowning of a puppy, than any wife 
could possibly do. Not that he did not, 
imbruted as he was, see his wife’s supe- 
riority —for no one could, when occasion 
required, make more use of her talents : 
but then he liked to try and make his 
family, the world, and especially herself, 
believe that she was as ignorant and in- 
ferior as, according to his opinions, every 
woman ought to be.” 


Having thus introduced the parties, 
it is almost unnecessary to go on with 
the story—so far as these characters 
are concerned. Saville, after the pro- 
per quantity of roughness incidental to 
the course of true love, is “ united ” to 
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Fanny Neville. De Clifford, after prov- 
ing himself to be a great brute, a great 
bore, and a great ruffian, breaks his 
neck, like a dutiful bad husband ; and 
his widow consoles herself for the loss 
by marrying Mowbray. 

This is the main trunk; but a very 
considerable branch is to be found in 
the story of Mary Lee, 


“ Mary Lee, about three years before 
the present period of our history, had 
been the belle of the village. She was 
deservedly the pride of her father and 
brothers. Mother she had none. ‘There 
was not a young man within ten miles 
round that was not, directly or indirectly, 
an admirer of hers ; and every matron in 
Blichingly cited her as a patron of in- 
dustry, goodness, and filial affection : 
and although she bore off the palm of 
beauty triumphantly from all her village 
rivals, yet such were her unvarying 
sweetness of temper, and active zeal to 
oblige, that there was not one amongst 
them who (even under that severest test 
of female friendship, the loss of an ad- 
mirer on her account) could find it in 
their hearts either to envy or dislike her 
—two feelings, by the bye, which are ge- 
nerally synonymous in the human heart. 
Did any girl, more addicted to the cull- 
ing of kingcups and the chasing of butter- 
flies, desert the dull monotonies of hem- 
ming and sewing for green lanes and 
greener meadows, and so leave some 
task unfinished to the eleventh hour, 
when some angry grandam’s or school- 
mistress’s just displeasure was to be 
dreaded, it was ever avoided by Mary 
Lee’s good-natured and prompt comple- 
tion of the neglected work. Many a 
long-puzzled-over sum had she also cast 
up with a quickness and fractional cor- 
rectness, that might have excited the 
envy, while it compelled the admiration, 
of Mr. Joseph Hume ; she was, moreover, 
écrivaine publique to the whole hamlet ; 
her garden boasted rarer and better cul- 
tivated flowers than any Other cottage in 
Blichingly. No wonder, then, that her 
bees produced more honey than any of 
her neighbours’; her poultry, too, had 
gained a well-merited reputation, which 
made it sought after by every house. 
keeper far and near; while her hens al- 
ways laid sooner and later than any one 
else’s ; yet all of these was she ready to 
give, or to lend, as the occasion might 
require, to her less fortunate neighbours.” 

This girl is seen by Lord De Clif- 
ford, and he takes a fancy to her. 

“Tt would be a useless, as well as a 
disgusting task, to detail the minutie of 
villany by which Lord De Clifford had 
effected poor Mary Lee’s ruin, Suftice 
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it to say, that by passing himself off for 
the son of a Norfolk farmer, and per- 
sonating the character in the alternate 
fascinations of velveteen shooting-jackets, 
and blue coats and gilt buttons, he con. 
trived to meet her every where—but in 
her father’s house —for three months, 
and at the end of that time to get her 
to consent to a secret, and, it is needless 
to add, a mock marriage. In vain poor 
Mary implored him to allow her to con- 
fide the secret to her father, even when, 
if she did not do so, her disgrace must 
become inevitable. Still he persisted 
that her doing so would ruin him with 
his father! And what misery, what ruin, 
what shame, will not the devotion ofa 
woman’s heart endure, to ward off a 
shadow of either from what she loves! 
And is man’s return ever to be what it 
ever has been—insult, injury, and de- 
sertion? Ay, even so. When Mary 
Lee’s child was born, in vain her poor 
heart-stricken father implored her only 
to let him know who was the author of 
her disgrace ; in vain he promised par- 
don if she would: still was she inex. 
orable, merely assuring him, with many 
bitter tears, that she was not disgraced, 
and that he should know all in good 
time. 

‘“* Meanwhile Lord De Clifford, the 
soi-disant William Dale, grew less punc- 
tual at their trysting-place, a green dell 
about three miles from old Lee’s cottage, 
called the Fairies’ Bath, from a rivulet 
that terminated in a little oval pond of 
crystal water, at the bottom of which the 
smooth pebbles were to be seen, looking 
round and white as daisies. On the 
summit of a rock rich in flowering shrubs, 
at the northern end of this dell, was the 
ruin of an old abbey, whose vaults were 
supposed to be the repository of the con- 
traband treasures of a gang of smugglers, 
who, through the medium of their coad. 
jutors, the gipsies, had them conyeyed 
from a small seaport not fifteen miles 
distant, It was from the ruined aisle of 
this old abbey that Lord De Clifford was 
wont to announce his arrival to Mary, 
by throwing a stone into the little pond, 
as she stood beside it in the dell beneath. 
Three months (during a pretended ab- 
sence of his into Norfolk) had now 
elapsed since they had met there. It 
was a beautiful summer evening. The 
sun was flooding the glen, and pressing 
it to her purple west with farewell looks 
of golden light, the distant lowing of the 
cattle was the only sound to be heard 
save the dreamy humming of insects, for 


‘ Life in its myriad form was on the wing, 


when Mary Lee, her child nestled in her 
bosom, and her heart beating high within 
it, once more repaired to the dell. She 
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waited some time listening intensely for 
the well-known signal, till the very 
silence became audible from the painful 
acuteness of her own anxiety; but at 
length, instead of the accustomed stone, 
a heavy packet fell at her feet,—she 
opened it, and beheld ten sovereigns en- 
closed in a paper, on which were written 
these words :— 

««« Mary,—I cannot stay a moment, 
business of consequence prevents me ; I 
send you ten pounds, for fear you should 
want money. 

* Yours, 
‘Wicuam Date. 

“ Poor Mary’s first impulse was rapidly 
to ascend the little winding path that led 
to the ruins, but she was startled back by 
hearing the loud, quick echo of a horse’s 
hoofs, galloping along the upper road ; and 
each echo seemed to rush through and 
trample on her heart. Again she looked 
at the few cold words contained in the 
letter she still held,—‘ business of con. 
sequence!’ she repeated, ‘ what busi- 
ness could, what business ought to pre- 
vent him, for one moment only—for one 
moment from seeing me—from seeing 
his child—whom he has never yet seen ? 
Money, why should he send me money ? 
He never did se before: 1 don’t want 
money.’ 

“‘ Here poor Mary burst into a pa- 
roxysm of tears, which were only checked 
by the cries of her child, who was be- 
ginning to feel the increasing chilliness 
of the air. ‘ Poor little thing!’ said she, 
hushing it, ‘no wonder you ery, you 
have cause to cry, when he would not 
stay even one moment to look upon 
you,—he who has never yet done so?’ 
And at this reflection her tears flowed 
afresh: but as she retraced her steps 
homeward, she recollected she must sup- 
press her aiiliction before her poor father, 
who was already sufficiently aggrieved 
on her account ; and then, with all the 
sophistry of a woman's nature, which 
always endeavours to make excuses for 
what it loves, even when there are none 
to be made —‘ Ile was busy, he was 
hurried, perhaps, and men are not like 
women, they never think of other people’s 
feelings when they are engaged or in a 
hurry. It was, it must be so, for even 
was he neglectful of her, he could not 
but be anxious to see his child whom he 
had never yet beheld.’ So argued poor 
Mary, till false hope again filled the 
aching void that disappointment had left 
in her heart. But again she repaired to 
the dell, and this time she waited till past 
midnight, drenched with rain, and alinost 
blinded with lightning ; but he never 
came.” 

All kinds of misery, of course, fol- 
low; and when by chance Mary Lee 
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discovers that the soi-disant William 
Dale is Lord De Clifford, he plays 
villanous tricks by the dozen; denies 
his identity; endeavours to prove the 
girl insane ; has her clapped, and her 
father too, into gaol ; tried for an affair 
got up by his lordship in a Caleb 
Williams fashion; arraigned in miracul- 
ous style, and acquitted in a manner 
not to be found in any common law, 
and then let loose at the end of the 
novel to live and be happy, according 
to the usual authorities. 

This, we believe, is a fair outline of 
the two stories of Cheveley. Lady 
Lytton Bulwer has done nothing better 
or worse than Sir Walter Scott in 
making real events subservient to the 
interest of a tale. In one of his most 
famous books, the Bride of Lammer- 
moor, he confesses that he does no 
more than adhere to an old Scotch 
story. 

“* By many,” he says, “ this tale may 
be deemed overstrained, romantic, and 
composed by the wild imagination of 
an author, desirous of gratifying the 
popular appetite for the horrible ; but 
those who are read in the private family 
history of Scotland during the period 
in which the scene is laid, will readily 
discover, through the disguise of bor- 
rowed names and added incidents, the 
leading particulars of aN OWER TRUE 
TALE.” 

The master of our modern novel-writ- 
ing here admits that circumstances may 
be added, and incidents invented, which 
in spirit, though not in fact, harmonise 
with his tale ; and in like manner we are 
to make due allowance for what is 
reality and what romance in the novel 
of Cheveley. We hope that there is 
but little or no truth for the harsher and 
darker features of the conduct of Lord 
De Clifford to Mary Lee, and that the 
event on which it is founded (for it is 
evident that there is some foundation 
for the story) is no worse than the com- 
monplace calamity that happens so 
often, 


“* When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And learns too late that men betray ; 


which is bad enough without darkening 
it by projects of treachery, perjury, 
tyranny, contemplated murder, oppres- 
sion, and baseness of every kind. If 
the person for whom Lord De Clifford 
is generally intended, could have ever 
behaved half as infamously as his repre- 
sentative in the novel, he is not merely 
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unfit for society or station, but, in the 
indignant words of Macduff, “ unfit 
to live.” We should also hope that 
the picture of Lord De Clifford’s mo- 
ther is overcharged, at least in the cir- 
cumstance of her conniving at the pro- 
fligacies, or rather openly pandering to 
the vices, of her sons. Instances of the 
kind may have occurred, but surely 
not to the shameless degree here ex- 
hibited. In like manner we must think 
that the Lady De Clifford of the novel 
is not in every respect identified with the 
lady who sits for the principal features of 
her character. There is, we should trust, 
no Mr. Mowbray in the real case, 
for he is a sadly dangerous neighbour 
toa married lady’s toilet. The scene 
where he discovers her fainting from the 
effects of a blow given by her husband, 
is remarkably tender. While hanging 
over her in passionate love, and en- 
deavouring to revive her, he finds about 
her neck, 


“A very slight Venetian chain; he 
drew it out, and attached to it was the 
litte purple enamel watch he had given 
young Julia. He touched the spring me- 
chanically, the watch opened, and a white 
leaf dropped out: he raised it, thinking 
it might be a bit of paper that the child 
had placed there ; but, on examining it, 
it proved to be the dried leaf of a water. 
lily, folded, and in small rose-coloured 
letters were painted on it the day and 
hour he had plucked it at Como. 

“« By heavens she loves me!’ eried 
he exultingly, as he kissed and replaced 
the silent tell-tale.” 


When she revives he bursts forth into 
the following flood of eloquence :— 


“ * Julia!’ cried he, seizing her prof- 
fered hand, and kneeling passionately be- 
fore her, ‘ all disguise is useless —the 
veil is rent—the idol has revealed its 
own mysteries —the dense masses of 
doubt—of danger—ay, and of duty, that 
concealed them, have crumbled around 
us, and the immutable truth has flooded 
my soul with a divine light, that neither 
time nor eternity can shadow nor ex- 
tinguish. 

‘** Julia, you love me! Nay, tremble 
not, nor turn from me. Yes, you love 
me!—dear, dear words! It is your 
heart, and not your lips, which have pro- 
nounced them. ‘That heart, which, in 
spite of yourself, is mine, will not, can- 
not conceal its minutest pulsation from 
me; and surely mine has not been in 
your possession 20 long, without con- 
vincing you that no other ever yet beat 
with the same devotion, the same trath, 
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the same purity of worship, towards any 
human being. [ know all that you would 
say, and that others would suspect ; for L 
know the fatal, the insurmountable barrier 
that exists between us; but is it because 
one shrine is richer than any other, that we 
cannot kneel at it, without being sus- 
pected of sacrilege? Were you like other 
women, I might love you with the ordinary 
love of men —if that more than brute 
selfishness, which destroys while it de- 
grades, deserves that sacred name; but 
the moment I respected you less, I should 
love you less, think you, then ?’ 

“©*O God!’ cried Julia, struggling to 
release her hand, ‘ have mercy on me. 
If you indeed love me, release me. You 
know I must not, ought not, to listen to 
such language from any human being. 
I know not what accident may have re- 
vealed to you my guilt, my unpardonable 
weakness! Despise me. 1 fear you 
must; but pity while you despise.’” 


The love-letters that follow this dis- 
covery, are all of the same warm strain, 
and Julia has no notion of denying the 
soft impeachment. We are sure that 
there cannot be any thing of the kind 
in the real history on which this tale is 
founded. 

We are, however, equally sure that 
the story related by Mowbray in his 
long letter in the second volume [pp. 
224-254, it must have taken a quire of 
note-paper] has a very intimate con- 
nexion with the original of dramatis 
persone here paraded. Mowbray tells 
it as of another lady, but it will not 
require any acute powers of percep- 
tion to conjecture that its real appli- 
cation is to the lady shadowed forth 
as Lady De Clifford :— 


“*« T know,’ says Mowbray, ‘an instance, 
and only one, ofa woman who had endured 
more, because she had loved more than 
you—and who was a better wife, because 
there was more scope for sacrifices and ex- 
ertion in her lot than even in yours, 
Yes, Julia, that woman had loved her 
husband deeply and devotedly for years— 
had anticipated his every wish — con- 
cealed his every fault — promoted his 
every interest, real or- imaginary — en- 
dured the violence of his temper, which 
vented itself in acts of personal brutality, 
that, even by his own acknowledgment, 
amounted to madness — had writhed 
severely, but silently, under the inter- 
ference, jealousies, and falsehoods of his 
family; nay, more, had played the 
Griselda, when ber hearth and home had 
been polluted by the presence of his 
mistresses —(when of her own sphere of 
life)—and, in point of money, had left 
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herself pennyless to supply his extrava- 
gance. All this she did, and all this she 
bore, without a murmur for years, or 
without even letting her own mother 
guess at its existence ; and, on one oc- 
casion, when he had committed a per- 
sonal outrage on her, of so sanguinary 
and brutal a nature that he left his house 
and wrote to her, saying, ‘ that having 
eternally disgraced himself, he should 
fly the country, and announce ill health 
as the reason of his retirement from pub- 
lic life,’ she, generously but foolishly 
pitying this Lucifer spirit in his fall, who 
uever knew pity for, or remorse about, 
his conduct to her, brought him back, 
forgave, and hushed up every thing. 
But to be under such an obligation to a 
woman, and that woman his wife! was 
what his mean, sordid nature could never 
brook ; and from that moment he organ- 
ised a deep-laid plot against his poor 
victim. 

*«« He spent a whole year in looking 
out for a mistress, as he would for a 
house or a horse, and when he found one 
to his mind (a low person, who, with her 
sisters, kept.a school near a watering- 
place), the next thing was to take a villa 
for his wife, so as to have London to 
himself. This done, finding utter neg- 
lect not sufficient, and eternally telling 
her that they would be happier apart, he 
then spent six months in endeavouring 
to goad her into an open rupture, which, 
for the sake of her children, she was de- 
termined not to be goaded into, 

*** One day, in especial, she implored 
him, with tears, to tell her what she had 
done to displease him, or could do to 
please him: not in reality being able to 
say, his only answer was, ‘ the fact is, | 
never shall be able to get any thing out of 
my mother, as long as I am on terms with 
you ! 

“* Against this there was, of course, 
no appeal. ‘Time passed on, and having 
received his strict orders not to presume 
to go to London, which was within an 
hour’s drive, she did as she was desired ; 
till one day, her amiable husband having 
announced his intention of honouring her 
with his company at dinner, she waited 
till nine o’clock, when one of his grooms 
brought a letter from him, stating that he 
was dangerously ill. His wife, believing 
this, set off for town, whereupon, ar- 
riving at his house thus unexpectedly, 
she found not the invalid she expected, 
but unequivocal proofs of her husband’s 
new and guilty liaison, Indignant and 
disgusted at the falsehood and wicked- 
ness of his whole conduct, she remained 
in town that night, and wrote him a 
letter, couched in pretty strong language ; 
that is, calling him by the names he de- 
served—=which, among the well-regulated 
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portion of society, whose words are al- 
ways irreproachable, let their deeds be 
what they may, is, I believe, considered 
an unpardonable offence in a wife. 

“* Now mark the sequel. Upon the 
receipt of this violent letter, the husband 
went to a very distant relative of his 
wife’s (for as he used to tell her in a 
manly and honourable manner, she had 
neither father nor brother, and therefore 
was completely in his power), and to 
this relation he declared upon oath 
(though the whole world knew to the 
contrary), that it was false about his 
having a mistress; and that the violence 
of his wife’s temper made it impossible 
for him to live with her !—that he merely 
wished the separation to be temporary, 
as a short time might bring her to her 
senses, He then artfully proceeded to 
give her credit for every possible good 
quality—temper excepted —which was 
strange, as he had been for years in the 
habit of saying that he did not give her 
as much credit as others did, for the 
goodness and equanimity of her temper, as 
he considered it merely constitutional. 
However, it suited his purpose at this 
juncture that she should be a termagant, 
und, accordingly, such he declared her— 
adducing, as proofs of his assertion, the 
letters of an outraged and injured wife, 
who, after years of devotion and endu- 
rance, found, or rather knew herself, and 
her children, to be turned out of their 
home, to make way for an abandoned 
woman, and to save an adulterer the ex- 
pense of two establishments. Of this 
she was at the time fully aware, and 
events have proved the truth of her in. 
formation. But her relation, being a 
man of strict integrity and chivalric 
honour himself—though withal of a north- 
pole temperament, and a great respecter 
of the commérage de société, and cucumber 
convenances of martial authority, did not 
conceive that there could be any appeal 
from the solemn word of honour of a 
soi-disant gentleman! and therefore gave 
implicit credence to the husband’s state. 
ments ; negotiating ‘the whole business 
much after the fashion of the worthy 
Scotch professor, who, being disturbed 
in the solution of his problems by a com- 
pany of cats that held a concert under 
his window, threw up the sash, and in 
the most gentlemanlike and gentle man- 
ner, addressed them, as he would have 
liked himself and his family to have been 
accosted, by the civil appellations of 
ladies and gentlemen — accompanied by 
an equally courteous request that they 
soul choose some other scene of action, 
and not molest him. 

“* Strange to say, this well-bred and 
pacific line of conduct had not the 
slightest effect upon his feline tormentors ; 
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which induced him to proceed to what 
he thought a very strong and decisive 
measure ; which was, again opening the 
window, and, in a clear and sonorous 
voice, reading the riot act to them ; but, 
mirabile dictu! this also was unavailing ; 
and the poor professor might have been 
suffering from their persecution till now, 
had not a friend opportunely come in and 
fired a pistol amongst them, which pro- 
duced more effect than all the learned 
gentleman’s bland remonstrances,’” 


Why, certainly, this was rather too 
well-bred to be efficacious. One thrust 
of the bayonet, says Trim, tired of 
hearing the everlasting mancuvres of 
the tactical combatants in Rabeluis, is 
worth the whole of it. We are left in 
the dark as to the nature of the san- 
guinary outrage which called forth the 
anger of the lady, and the remorse, 
real or effected, of the gentleman; which 
madehercry out, like Zipporah to Moses, 
“ A bloody husband thou art to me!” 
and him resolve to leave the land of his 
fathers, which he adorns by his virtues 
and talents; but we should think it 
must have been something as stern as 
what Horace complains of in the be- 
haviour of Telephus to Lydia: — 

** Seu tibi candidos 

Turparunt humeros immodice mero 

Rix ; sive puer furens 

Impressit memorem dente labris notam. 

Non si me satis audias 

Speres perpetuum, dulcia barbare 

Ledentem oscula que Venus 

Quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit.” 


If she could have substantiated any 
thing like what she insinuates, we must 
say that the conduct of her relation was 
not what we should have thought ac- 
cording to Hoyle, or any thing rhyming 
thereunto. She and her husband se- 
parate, and in Mowbray’s statement 
mone petty insults and annoyances fol- 
ow. 


“* She went with her children to a mi- 
Serable and secluded village in Wales ; 
there she remained for two years; her 
dear friends in London, of course, for- 
getting her with all possible expedition, 
and thinking it expedient to join forces 
with her husband,—he being a rising 
man, who kept a good chef, gave political 
dinners, and agreeable soirées to the most 
agreeable and notorious demireps in 
London. As for his immorealities, ¢ fel- 
low feeling,’ of course, made them ‘ won- 
drous kind’ on that score; and for cer- 
tain meannesses and brutalities, which the 
world, bad as it is, does not and cannot 
openly countenance, a few colossal and 
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skilful falsehoods soon gilded them into 
positive virtues or venial errors. Mean- 
while his poor wife, added to the great 
and deep wrongs she had to bear, was 

surrounded by coarseness and vulgarity ; 

which, while the miserable stipend her 
husband allowed her compelled her to 
endure, the habits of her life and her own 

natural refinement made almost unen- 

durable, Still there were her children, 

and in looking forward to what they 

would be; from feeling justly proud of 
what they were, she endeavoured to for- 
get the past, by living in the future ; and 

the whole neighbourhood, vieing with 

each other in kindness and attention to 

her, enabled her in some degree to wade 

through the present. But at length the 

difficulty of getting masters, and the vul- 

garity of the locale, induced her, for her 

children’s sake, to return to England, 

and settle about two days’ journey from 

London. This so infuriated her husband, 

who dreaded the truths that might tran- 

spire by returning so near her former 
ground, and which her absence and his 

diplomatic falsehoods had so successfully 

lulled to sleep, that he resolved upon 

the last cruelty and outrage in his power 

to inflict,— that of tearing her children 

from her; but not having a single thing 

to bring against her, this required even 

more than his usual caution and plausi- 

bility; for though the law of the land 

gives a father, however openly and no. 

toriously profligate in his conduct, and 

careless of their interests, inalienable 

power over the persons of his children, 

yet the law of opinion always exacts 

certain dues, which, if not acceded to in 

truth, must be evaded by falsehood. 

‘** * Accordingly, his first pretext was, 
that he could not leave his children with 
her until he knew where she intended to 
live. 

“«« Of course, had he really cared for 
his children, the person they were with, 
and not the place they were in, would 
have been the source of his anxiety ; 
but, being a thorough-going Whig, place 
was naturally his only object. When in- 
formed of his wife’s intended residence, 
he expressed himself perfectly satisfied, 
and said he thought it a very good place, 
and that he had no objection. 

‘“«« Here, then, every one would have - 
supposed the matter ended, and she was 
to have her children, but no,— next fol- 
lowed a set of frivolous, vexatious, and 
impossible - to.accede-to stipulations, 
which were, that if he allowed them to 
remain with her, she must never go ont 
any where, as she had gone out more 
than he approved of in Wales, and had 
not devoted herself sufficiently, accord- 
ing to his notions, to her children. This, 
from such a father to such a mother, was 
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alittle too much. The next stipulation 
was, that she must neither live in lodg- 
ings, nor at an hotel, nor in the house 
with any body else. Now, this latter 
stipulation he knew to be impossible ; 
for from the miserable pittance he al- 
lowed her, while spending thousands on 
his own vices, had it not been for the 
kindness of friends, who permitted her 
to live with them, she could not have 
lived at all according to her sphere of 
life.’” 


This is very sad work, and much 
more of the same kind of thing is be- 
hind. Mowbray, in conclusion, ap- 
plying this evidently real story to the 
fate of the feigned heroine, adds :— 

“* Still, vague and sickening appre- 
hensions crowd through my heart, when 
I think what may be ; for a man that in- 
dulges in acts of personal violence to- 
wards his wife, must of necessity have 
recourse to so many falsehoods, and so 
much meanness, to retain his position in 
the world’s opinion, that time infallibly 
obliterates even the shadow of respect 
which every virtuous woman wishes and 
tries to feel for her husband, be that hus- 
band what he may ; and it is this stage 
of your married life that I dread ; for the 
lady whose history I have just detailed 
to you I have known these ten years; 
and no two human beings ever differed 
more widely from each other, than that 
woman does now from her former self. 

** *« When first I knew her, she was 
gay, happy, and confiding ; ‘ with eyes 
that seemed to love whate’er they looked 
upon.’ Now she knows no alternations 
but despair and frenzy ; and the greatest 
proof of friendship any one could evince 
towards her would only make her ask, ‘ I 
wonder how soon they'll turn upon me ?” 

“‘« There is something fearful in the 
breaking of a woman's heart. Her strug- 
gles against fate are so exhausting, yet 
so fruitless—her hopes of redress so im- 
possible,—as well might a poor wretch, 
laden with irons in a condemned cell 
when a prison was on fire, hope or at- 
tempt to escape merely by their own 
crippled exertions, or by appeals to stone 
walls for mercy, aS Woman attempt to re- 
sist man’s tyranny when he chooses to 
exercise it.’” 

Now, this is much too sweeping a 
condemnation of all the male sex on 
account of the misdoings of one. The 
ladies may depend upon it that there 
are many very good people in the 
world, who, even though they are con- 
demned to wear those innominable 
garments, the mere allusion to which is 
sufficient to shock ears polite, are not 

guilty of tyranny in their own persons 
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against woman, individually or col- 
lectively, and would be found ready to 
protect her, if they found her exposed 
to it at the hands ofothers. We agree 
with those eminent expounders of canon 
law, Samson and Gregory, in Romeo 
and Juliet,—that the woman, being 
the weaker vessel, must go to the wall; 
and with an authority of a different 
kind, namely, John Milton, who lays 
it down in prose and verse, from Te- 
trachordon to Paradise Lost, that the 
woman should obey the marital rule, 
as she promised on receiving her wed- 
ding-ring ; but then, on his side, the 
gentleman should so exercise his sway 
that his statutes should not be sharp, 
nor his commands biting. 

Complaints, however, about the in- 
justice of man, and the hopeless thral- 
dom of women, are so abundant in 
Cheveley, that we become so much ac- 
customed to them, as to pay them little 
attention, unless as melancholy marks 
of the angry feelings of its fair author. 
With only one or two pet exceptions, 
all her gentlemen are unamiable, or ri- 
diculous. Those whom she met in the 
De Clifford circle appear to have been 
a queer crew ; and it must be admitted 
that her sketches, if not very good-na- 
tured, are highly spirited and amusing, 
and evidently faithful. We can hardly 
conceive any thing more miserable than 
being obliged to herd with the fag-ends 
of a place-hunting clique, prating about 
liberality, and patriotism, and public 
virtue ; while their hungry mouths are 
watering to be filled with any mess of 
garbage thrust into them by the dirtiest 
ministry that ever existed ; and if, in 
addition to these offscourings of poli- 
tical society, there happen to be mixed 
up the low pretenders to literature,— 
the vaustly clever novelmonger,— the 
essayist on the state and prospects of 
society in Timbuctoo,— the little Ped- 
lington critic on ‘* theatricals ”— 
the toadeater of playhouse stars who 
can afford eleemosynary admissions to 
“the houses,”— the men amazing in 
annual and celebrated in cyclopedia, 
with other rubbish of the same kind,— 
we should think the perfection of mi- 
sery, so far as society is concerned, 
must be attained; but it is not fair, 
from such specimens, to be critical on 
all coteries, literary and political, what- 
ever. As it is hardly worth while to 
waste our time on such poor game as 
Mr. Herbert Grimstone, Mr. Frederick 
Tredwell, Mr. Fuzboz, and so forth, 
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we shall pass them by, to make room 
for a sketch of Lord Melford, under 
which name is shadowed forth our il- 
lustrious premier, Lord Melbourne. 
He is made to apply to Cheveley, in 
the midst of some intrigues to get rid 
of Lord Denham, i.e., Durham :— 


““When Lord Cheveley reached 
Street, it was about half-past three, but 
so dark, that the lamp in the hall was lit. 
The servant having given in his name 
before he got out of the carriage, the 
porter was ‘duly prepared with his best 
bow ; but to Cheveley’s s inquiry of whe- 
ther any one was with Lord Melford, and 
if he could see him then? he remained 
silent ; and the footman hesitated, till the 
groom of the chambers solved all diffi- 
culties by stepping forward from the in- 
ner hall, and saying, in a voice that might 
have brought ov er one-half the opposition, 

“ ¢Tfyour lordship will have the good- 
ness to walk upstairs, my lord will be 
ready to receive you immediately.’ 

“So accordingly up he walked, and 
was shewn mto.a room, not over large, 
where blazed a bright fire of Kendal 
coal ; on the table burnt a pair of candles 
in or eanlie. or gilt library candlesticks ; 
the groom of the chambers shook the 
cushions of a bergére, drew it to the fire, 
snuffed the candles, and withdrew. On 
the table were divers piles of printed 
foolscap packets, tied with red tape, such 
as bills passed, and to be passed, two or 
three volumes of parliament iry debates, 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Bentham on 
Popular Fallacies, and a great curiosity, 
in the shape of a manuscript German. 
text copy of an unpublished work of 
Cicero’s, De Ordinandi Republica et de 
Inveniendis Orationum Exordiis, the ori- 
ginal of which was formerly in the 
possession of Cardinal Mazarin, and is 
at present, I believe, in the library at 
Vienna; there was also a most official 
profusion of envelopes, and huge sticks 
of red sealing-wax: under the former 
Lord Cheveley detected two other books. 

“Upon drawing them forth, they 
proved to be the last Book of Beauty, and 
one of Paul de Kock’s novels, Le Mari, 
UAmant, et la Femme. Cheveley could 
not help smiling, as he remembered the 
practical knowledge the premier had had 
of all three characters, and how, under 
all the decencies and dignities of office, 
he had detected the nature of the man ; 
but had scarcely replaced the books, 
sorry at having disturbed them, as they 
were evidently not intended for public 
view, when his attention was arrested by 
the loud opening of a door in the pass- 
age, and a voice exclaiming, rather above 





cabinet pitch, ‘ Remember, I am either 


With you or against you, my lord :’ this 
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was followed by a forced cough from an- 
other person, and Lord Melford’s voice 
calling loudly over the stairs for Lord 
Protoc ol’s carriage. Lord Protocol was 
the utterer of the prophetic ‘ remember,’ 
and the whole speech was in answer to 
Lord Melford’s last attempt to get him to 
resign in favour of Lord Cheveley ; 
however, no sooner had the sound of 
Lord Protocol’s chariot-wheels died 
away in Park Lane, in their homeward 
course, than the folding- doors in the 
room where Lord Cheveley sat were 
opened by Lord Melford himself, who 
advanced with many smiles, and that 
two-handed cordiality which costs no- 
thing, and often buys a great deal. 


‘“«* I’m delighted to see you, my dear 
marquis, and hope I have the pleasure of 
being the first to call you so?’ said he, 
as he conducted Lord Cheveley through 
an inner room to a third, and closed the 
door. Cheveley took the fauteuil next 
the fire, that Lord Melford pointed to, 
but the latter stood opposite to him, his 
elbow leaning on the mantel-piece. 
Standing is a much more diplomatic po- 
sition than sitting,— for if any thing oc- 
curs during a conference to disconcert or 
embarrass, it is much to shift one’s posi- 
tion, and tutor one’s countenance. 

‘ Tke courier found you at Venice, 
did he not ” recommenced Lord Mel- 
ford. 

‘“«« Yes,’ was the laconic reply. Here 
an awkward pause ensued, during which 
Lord Melford looked at the nails of his 
right hand. His lordship had been, what 
was called in the war, a remarkably 
handsome man, in those happy days 
when male attire was shapeless and vo- 
luminous as a balloon when the gas is 
out, and figure was of no account; in- 
deed, his face was still handsome, and 
his eyes, though blue, had all the effect 
of being dark, and were not unlike the 
most beautiful eyes in the world, those of 
a Blenheim dog. The chief source of a 
long career of popul: irity bad been a sort 
of triple bob-major laugh, in which he 
indulged, on all occasions, even when he 
did not win, and having been a promis- 
ing young man for forty years, it was not 

easy, when, at length, he began to per- 
form the part ofa great man, to disen- 
cumber himself of this undignified laugh, 
which, then, like many other of his early 
friends, he would gladly have been rid 
of, and the effect of it was often ludi- 
crous in the extreme,—for sometimes in 
the midst of a merr y pe val, the recollection 
of his present dig nity would cause him 
to check it suddenly, which had precise sly 
the same ridiculous effect as the sudden 
stop of the sudden laugh of the ma- 
gician’s trunkless head in ‘ Zee, zi, zo, 
zoo,’ or the ‘ Bronze Herse,’ as cone 
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verted into an Easter piece ; and the in- 
stantaneous rigidity of the premier’s 
muscles when he reined himself in, nearly 
threw every one else into convulsions, 
Montaigne says that ‘ fear sometimes 
adds wings to the hills, and sometimes 
nails them to the ground, and fetters 
them from moving,’ and so it is with the 
tongue in the present instance: the fear 
of defeating his object, by being too pre- 
cipitate, kept Lord Meltord silent for a 
few seconds, and then made him resort to 
indifferent questions, to avoid coming 
too directly to the point. 

“ «The De Ciffords were at Venice, 
were they not?’ asked he. 

“*Ye—s; it was with them I was 
staying.’ 

*** She’s a handsome person, don’t 
you think so ?’ 

“ « Ve—very ;’ and Cheveley got a 
most troublesome fit of coughing. 

*** He’s clever in a way ; writes good 
political articles,’ persisted Lord Mel- 
ford. 

““«T can’t fancy his doing any thing 
well; but then I dislike him so very 
much, that I am not an impartial judge.’ 

“«* He’s a disagreeable man certainly ; 
such a pompous, stilted manner.’ 

“««T think him an egregious fool be- 
sides.’ 

*““*«T believe he is somewhat of a 
fribble,’ conceded his ally, the premier ; 
dabbles in carving and gilding, and 
fusses about tables and chairs.’ ” 


This is very good indeed, and so are 
all the touches descriptive of the utter 
meanness, fribble frivolity, and intense- 
ly low life of the puff-hunting clique 
of Whig litterateurs. We cannot make 
room, however, for further extracts. It 
is plain that Lady Lytton Bulwer has 
been disgusted, if not ill used; and we 
wonder not, therefore, that ‘* man de- 
lights not her.” We are sorry to add, 
“ nor woman neither.” It was, per- 
haps, impossible not to have a satiric 
fling at the Dowager Lady de Clifiord, 
who, whether correctly or not, is made 
as amusing as Mrs. Malaprop; but it 
is quite unfair that other ladies, whose 
only crime appears to have been their 
acquaintance with the author of Pel- 
ham, should be caricatured without ce- 
remony. The sketch of Lady Stepney 
[vol. iii. p. 81, &c.], for example, is 
quite unjustifiable. Sneers and jests, 
sarcasms and sobriquets, are heaped 
upon, her; and yet the worst fault of 
which we find her ladyship accused is, 
that she has for a “ number of years 
thoroughly wormed herself by false- 
hood, flattery, and accommodating 
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conduct, into the good graces of every 
one, either in society or literature, 
whom she thought worth toadying ; 
her plan being, like that of the illus- 
trious Roman [ Alban, Lady Bulwer], 
who stood aloof on the top of the hill, 
till he saw which side victory fa 
voured, to be neuter in all differences, 
conjugal or otherwise, till she saw 
which party was the strongest, and 
then join that.” Now, there is just so 
much truth in this sarcasm, that Lady 
Stepney Aas thoroughly won the good 
graces of every one, either in society or 
literature —and she has mixed with the 
highest names of both —who have had 
the pleasure of her acquaintance. Ifa 
constant desire to confer graceful ob- 
ligations, or material service, to the ut- 
most of her power, be flattery, false- 
hood, or toadying, to these charges 
Lady Stepney must plead guilty; but 
certainly in no other sense. And we 
are strongly of opinion that ladies in 
general will find it much happier for 
themselves, and much more conducive 
to the interests of the persons con- 
cerned, not to interfere in differences, 
conjugal or otherwise, even though one, 
or perhaps both, of the parties, may be 
inclined to construe a neutrality, dic- 
tated at once by good sense and good 
nature, into a leaning to the opposite 
side. We are sure that the fashionable 
world would run more smoothly if the 
rule of “ accommodating conduct,” here 
sneered at as a blemish, were adopted 
by many a lady, who with higher pre- 
tensions to wit and brilliancy, does not 
think it worth while to add to her 
accomplishments that kindness and 
courtesy which have rewarded Lady 
Stepney with ‘ the good graces of every 
one in society or literature.” The 
ladies, after a little practice, would find 
it personally far pleasanter, as well as 
more agreeable to those who have the 
honour of associating with them. 

Lady Stepney’s novels also come in 
for a share of critical censure :— 





‘ As I have never yet met with any 
one who had succeeded in reading her 
ladyship's books, it may be interesting to 
people to know the style of her writings: 
this they may do through a very delight- 
ful medium, that of reading the ninth 
number of Nicholas Nickleby, as the 
Chamberlain’s Daughter, and the Old Road 
to Ruin, were precisely in the same milk- 
and-water-run-mad school of the Lady 
Flabella,—that charming novel which 


Kate Nickleby rend out to Mrs. Witit- 
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terley, and which that lady thought ‘ so 
soft,’ while Kate (a point in which most 
persons will be likely to agree with her) 
thought it ‘ very soft.’” 


No criticism could be more unfair. 
Mere accident made us omit noticing 
the Courtier’s Daughter at the time 
of its appearance, and it is now too 
late to remedy the defect. We may 
say, however, that its story is interest- 
ing, abounding in diversified incident, 
and well preserving its secret to the 
critical moment. If it be milk-and- 
water, its milk is that of perfect kind- 
ness, and its water 


“ Those streams which pity doth delight 
to raise.” 

The characters are skilfully drawn 
from the real life in which her lady- 
ship has mixed ; and we were par- 
ticularly struck by the truth and cor- 
rectness of the handsome and honour- 
able tribute which is paid there to the 
late Duke of York. It came upon us 
as the voice of an old friend. 

At all events there is no chance that 
any one will accuse Cheveley of being 
milk-and-water. We perceive, indeed, 
in some quarters already a bitter com- 
plaint of the hardness of heart, the 
recklessness, the want of feeling, the 
et-ceteras of all cruel kinds displayed 
in it. These accusations Lady Bul- 
wer must have expected when she med- 
dled with the wasps of the press, and 
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they only prove that her hits have told, 
else there would have been no such 
lamentation in the circles to which we 
refer. As to the remorse with which 
we perceive they destine her to be 
visited, we rather think she may take 
that very easily. We candidly confess, 
however, that we wish talents like hers 
were directed to higher and less em- 
bittering efforts, and that her husband 
was not selected as the principal study 
for satire. We are sure that Sir Ed- 
ward is by no means so bad as the 
character given to De Clifford; but not 
being here called upon to pronounce 
an opinion on domestic differences, we 
shall not say how far he may have gone 
to deserve it from his lady. Some 
traits and incidents in Cheveley do 
certainly afford a key to many strange 
things in his late novels, which will be 
valuable to future commentators upon 
those national works, some hundred 
years hence. 

We saw it asserted that, in the clas- 
sical quotations, which are unnecessarily 
abundant in this novel, Lady Bulwer 
was assisted by a gentleman. We 
should hope not. A lady may be 
pardoned for making slips in a lan- 
guage which she cannot have habitually 
studied; but really if a man was con- 
cerned in the affair, his head would be 
in a sad plight if it were knocked about 
as often as he has broken that of 
Priscian, 
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COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. 
No. IV. 
CHARON; OR, THE LOOKERS-ON. 


Scene I. 


Mercury meeting Cuaron emerging, near Olympus,* from the infernal regions. 


Mercury. Why art thou laughing, Charon? on what errand 
Hast thou come hither to the light of day, 
Leaving thy bark? It little is thy wont 
To intermeddle with affairs above. 

Charon. 1 wished, O Mercury, to see the course 
Of things in life, and what men do in it; 
And what it is they lose when it departs 
That sends them groaning to the nether world ; 
For no man sails across unwet with tears. 
I therefore begged from Pluto that I might, 
Like that Thessalian lad, ascend to earth, 
Leaving my boat deserted for a day. 
And by good luck methinks I’ve met with thee ; 
For I am sure that thou wilt lead me round, 
Guiding my stranger steps, and pointing out 
All that I seek to know. 

Mer. Good ferryman, 
I have no leisure ; for, wpon the bidding 
Of the supernal Jupiter, I go, 
Bent on a message relative to men. 
And he is quick of temper; and I fear 
That if I loiter on my task, he may 
Make me yours altogether,—to the realms 
Of darkness banished ; or, as late he did 
To Vulcan, seize me also by the foot, 
And from the heavenly threshold fling me sheer ; 
So that I, too, as limping cupbearer, 
Should be a mark for laughter. 

Cha. Wilt thou, then, 
Neglect me thus wandering in vain on earth, 
Thine old companion, and thy brother-sailor ; 
Thy colleague in the transport service?» Nay, 
Offspring of Maia, better ’twould become thee 
To call to memory that I ne’er required 
Thine aid to pump, or pull an oar with me. 
Stretched on the thwarts, thou, a broad-shouldered fellow, 
Snored at thine ease ; or if among the passengers 
We had some prating ghost, chattered with him 
Through all the voyage, leaving it to me, 

Old as I am, to pull a pair of oars, 

Rowing alone. But, for thy father’s sake, 

Dear little Mercury, don’t leave me here ; 

But take me round, and shew me every thing 

The living world contains, that so I may 

See something ere I travel back again. 

If thou shouldst thus abandon me, in nothing 
Would I excel the blind, who in the dark 

Stumble and slip, as, on the contrary, 

The daylight makes me blink. So grant this favour, 
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Cyllenius, which for ever shall I store 
In grateful memory. 

Mer. This affair, methinks, 
Will be a case of beating: I foresee 
This tour will bring me a reward of bumps ; 
But I comply. When a friend urges so, 
What other can I do? But, ferryman, 

As for an accurate view of every thing, 

’Tis quite impossible ; it would require 

A stay of many years, and I should be 
Proclaimed in hue-and-cry a runaway 

From Jupiter; and thou the tasks of death 
Should leave undone, not ferrying o'er the shades 
For such a length of time, defrauding so 
Pluto’s exchequer, to the discontent 

Of acus, his chancellor, who would miss 
The customary penny. We must think 

Ilow I can point thee out the chiefest matters. 

Cha. Be’t thine, good Mercury, to plan what’s best ; 
For I know nothing of the things on earth, 

Being but a stranger. 

Mer. Charon, then, in brief, 

We want some lofty place, whence every thing 
Could be discerned. If it were possible 

For thee to mount to heaven, the thing were easy ; 
For from that pinnacle thou all the world 

Could in its circuit accurately view. 

But since it is not consonant that thou, 

Habitual dweller with the shadowy dead, 

Should mount into the regal domes of Jove, 

We must seek out some lofty mountain. 

Cha. Mercury, 
Thou knowest what I was wont to say to thee 
When we have sailed together. If the wind 
Should strike the sail athwart ; or when the wave 
Was boisterous, and ran billows, ye would then, 
Out of your ignorance of sea affairs, 

Bid me take in the sail, or slack the sheet, 

Or run before the wind ; then would I bid ye 
Keep your tongues quiet, for I best could judge. 
Take the same course thyself, and do whate’er 
Seems to thee right, as thou art now the helmsman ; 
While I, as passengers should do, will sit 

In silence, all obedience to thine orders. 

Mer. Thou sayest right ; I know what should be done: 
I'll find a proper spot for observation. 

[ To himself.| 1s Caucasus fit? or is Parnassus higher ? 
Or this Olympus here surpassing both ?— 

Ay! and Olympus brings into my head 

A notion not to be despised.—But thou [ To Cuaron] 
Must take thy share of toil, and help my labour. 

Cha. Command. I'll help thee to my utmost power. 

Mer. Homer, the poet, tells us that the sons 
Of Aloéus —two, as we, in number,— 

Being but mere boys, tore Ossa from its roots, 
And piled it on Olympus; and upon it 

Planted Mount Pelion ; thereby, as they thought, 
Making a ladder to ascend the heavens. 

These impious youths with fitting punishment 
Were chastened. Cannot we, who mean no harm 
Against the gods, build up a similar pile ; 
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Rolling up mountain upon mountain, so 
To have from loftier spot a clearer view ? 

Cha. And can we, Mercury, being only two, 
Lift Pelion upon Ossa? 

Mer. Why not, Charon ? 
What! are we weaker than a pair of brats— 
Both of us gods? 

Cha. No; but the thing appears 
Somewhat incredible—a swelling vaunt 
Of power exaggerated.© 

Mer. Ay! like enough 
Thou art plain commonplace, and not at all 
Versant in poesy. But noble Homer 
Made in two lines heaven scalable, with ease, 
Bringing the hills together. And I marvel 
That this should seem so wonderful to thee, 
Who know’st that Atlas, merely singlehanded,4 
Alone upholds the globe, carrying us all. 

And thou hast heard, perhaps, how Hercules, 
My brother, once relieved this very Atlas 

A short time from the weight, slipping himself 
Beneath the burden. 

Cha. Yes, I heard of it; 
But thou, good Mercury, and the bards must know 
If all these tales are true. 

Mer. Most true, O Charon! 
On what account should men so wise as they 
Tell falsehoods? Let us, then, with levers lift 
First Ossa, as the master-builder, Homer, 
Does in his verse direct us. 

--“ On Ossa, Pelion rustling with its leaves.” 

[ They place Pelion on Ossa.] 

Lapk ! how at once with ease and poetry 

We have our work effected! I shall mount 
And see, if "twill suffice, or if there be 

Need of a further piling. Whew! we're yet 
Down at the root and bottom of the sky. 

For to the east Ionia scarce and Lydia 
Appear in sight; and to the west not more 
Than Italy and Sicily : on the north 

Only the lands about the Danube. Down 
Southward I see but Crete, and that not clear. 
We must, it seems, move (Eta also, Charon, 
And then Parnassus over all. 

Cha. Let’s do.so; 
3ut pray take care we do not make our work 
Too slender, lengthening it beyond proportion ; 
For if it topple down, we shall experience 

The bitterness of Homer’s architecture 
Fracturing our skulls. 

Mer. Take courage: all is safe. 

Bring hither Gta; roll me up Parnassus. 


[ Piles the mountains. ] 
I mount once more. All's right, for the whole world 


Can now be seen. Come, ferryman, climb up. 


Cha. Give me thy hand, for, Mercury, thou makest me 


Ascend no petty structure. 
Mer. If thou wilt 

See the world, Charon, thou must not expect 

To shun all danger, and indulge at once 

Thy curious disposition. Hold me by 
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The right hand, and take care thou dost not step 
Upon a slippery spot. Well done! Thou also 
Hast gained the summit; and, as Mount Parnassus 

Is double-topped, we each can choose a peak ; 160 
And, seated there, we now on all things round 

May cast our eyes, and pass them in review. 


Scene II, 




























Summit of Parnassus. 





Mercury on one peak. Cuaron on the other. 


Cha. I see much land outspread, and a large lake 
Flowing around it; mountains, too, and rivers, 
Than Pyriphlegethon or Cocytus wider ; 165 
And men of petty stature, and their dens. 
Mer. What seem to thee their dens, in fact, are cities. 
Cha. Knowest thou, O Mercury, our labour’s lost ? 
It is in vain we have disturbed Parnassus, 
It’s Castaly, and (ta. 
Mer. How is this? 170 
Cha. Naught can I see distinctly from this height ; 
I wished to see not merely town and mountains, 
As in a map, but men themselves, and what : 
They say and do; just as when first you met me, 
And asked me why I laughed. A thing I heard 175 
Had tickled me extremely 
Mer. What was that ? 
Cha. A man invited by some friend to supper, 
I fancy, for to-morrow, in reply 
Said, “ I shall surely come ;”¢ and, as he spoke, 
A tile fell tumbling, moved I know not how, 180 
Off of a roof and killed him. So I laughed 
To find him break his promise. Let’s get down, 
That I may see and hear what’s going on. 
Mer. Keep quiet: I shall remedy thy need ; 
And, in a twinkling, make thee sharp of sight. 185 
And for this purpose, also, I shall take 
My charm from Homer. When I speak the verses, 
Thou must no longer blink with eye bedimmed, 
But see all plainly. 
Cha. Then pronounce the words. 
Mer. “I purge the mist once spread before thine eye,£/ 190 
That gods and men thou clearly mayest descry.” 
Cha. What's this ? 
Mer. Thou now canst see? 
Cha. Most wonderfully ! 
Lynceus himself was blind compared to me. 
Now come, commence the lecture, answering 
Whatever I inquire. But dost thou wish 195 
My questions should be put in Homer’s style, 
To shew [ am not ignorant of Homer? 
Mer. What couldest thou know of him, who all thy life 
Hast been a sailor, tugging at the oar ? 
Cha. Look you! I stand no insults on the craft. 200 
After his death I ferried him across; 
And of the verses that he spouted forth, 
Some I can still remember. As it happened, 
No trifling tempest caught us; and he straight 
Commenced a chant, that sounded not delightful 205 
To those who then were sailing; for he sang 
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How Neptune, gathering the clouds, disturbed 
The deep, and, with his trident for a ladle, 
Stirred up the sea, arousing all his tempests.8 
But as the song proceeded, on a sudden 210 
There came a darkening squall, which had well-nigh 

Upset the boat. It made the poet sea-sick ; 

And he threw up a flood of rhapsodies, 

Of Scylla, and Charybdis, and the Cyclops. 





Mer. It was not hard, from such a copious vomit, 215 
To save some verses. 
Cha. Wilt thou, then, inform me, 


“ Who is that thick and brawny wight, of wondrous strength and size, 
Who doth above his brother men by head and shoulders rise ?” 

Mer. Milo, of Croton he, the wrestler, whom 
The Greeks are now saluting with applause 220 
For lifting up a bull, and carrying it 
Through the mid stadium. 

Cha. With much greater justice 
Should they applaud me, Mercury, who ere long 
Will lift, and carry to my little skiff, 
Milo himself, when he comes down to us, 
Thrown in a wrestling-match by Death, that most 
Unconquered of antagonists, not knowing 
How he was laid by the heels. He then will groan, 
Calling to mind his crowns, and these loud plaudits. 
But now, while proud of heart, and mark of wonder 230 
For bearing off the bull, can we suppose 
That he imagines he shall ever die ! 

Mer. How can he think of death at such a time, 
In his full flower of strength ? 

Cha. Let him alone ; 

He shall afford us soon a hearty laugh. 235 
When, in my boat, he shall have strength no longer, 

Even to lift a gnat, much less a bull. 

Now turn we to another. Who is he, 

That man of grave aspéct? By his attire 

He does not seem a Greek. 

Mer. That man is Cyrus, 240 
Son of Cambyses, who has to the Persians 
Transferred the empire which the Medes once held. 

Aud he has lately vanquished the Assyrians, 

And taken Babylon; and now he seems 

Bent on invading Lydia, there to gain, 245 
By conquering Croesus, universal sway. 

Cha, And where is Creesus ? 

Mer. Cast thine eyes upon 
That lofty city with the triple wall. 

’Tis Sardis. Croesus there thou mayst behold, 
Seated on golden throne, and holding converse 250 
With Solon, the Athenian. Dost thou wish 
To hear what they are saying ? 
Cha. Yes, by all means. 
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Scene III. 
Vision of Sardis. Palace of Cresus. 


Soton and Crassus conversing. Mercury and Cuaron listening from 


Parnassus. 





Cres. “ Athenian guest, since thou hast seen my wealth, 
My treasures, and my stores of unstamped gold, 





Charon ; or, the Lookers-on. 


And all the other splendours that surround me, 
Say truly which of mankind dost thou hold 
To be the happiest?” 
[ Cha. What will Solon say ? 
Mer. Be not afraid. Nothing unworthy, Charon. ] 
Sol. “ O Croesus, few are happy ; but of those 
Whom I have met with, Cleobis and Biton, 
Sons of the priestess, I esteem most happy.” 
[ Cha. Sons of the Argive priestess, those who lately 
At the one moment died, after they had drawn 
Their mother in her chariot to the temple. ] 
Cras. “ So be it: let them hold the foremost place 
Of happiness. Whom settest thou in the second / 
Sol. The Athenian Tellus; excellent in life, 
And dying for his country. 
Cras. Why, thou wretch ! 
Dost thou not count me happy ? 
: Not until 
Thy final day has come can I decide 
That question, Creesus : for the certain test 
Of human things is death, and to have lived 
Happily to the last.” 
[ Cha. Well answered, Solon — 
We do not scape thy memory —the boat 
By thee is deemed criterion best of life ! 
But who are those whom Creesus sends away ? 
What bear they on their shoulders ? 
Mer. Golden ingots, 
Intended for the Pythian, as the price 
Of oracles by which he soon will be 
Lost like his gold. The man is prophet-mad. 280 
Cha. Is that, then, gold —that shining thing, that glistens 
Of yellow colour, with a reddish tinge ? 
Mer. Yes, Charon, that is gold ; the object of 
So many battles, and so many songs.! 
Cha. And yet I do not see what use it serves 285 
Save to oppress the bearers with its weight. 
Mer. Thou knowest not, then, what wars that metal breeds — 
What treasons, perjuries, murders, robberies, 
Prisons, long voyages, slavery, and traffic. 
Cha. For that which differs scarce at all from brass! 290 
With brass I am acquainted, as thou know’st, 
Taking an obolus from those I ferry. 
Mer. But brass is plenty, therefore not much valued, 
And miners dig of this but scanty portions 
Out of the depths of earth — for from the earth 
It comes, like lead, or any other metal. 
Cha. Strange human folly, to admire with love 
So passionate this heavy, yellow thing ! 
Mer. But Solon, there, does not appear to love it, 
As thou perceivest, for he laughs at Creesus, 
And all the pompous airs of the barbarian. 
But now, methinks, the Athenian means to speak : 
Let's listen, therefore. } 
Sol. “ Tell me, Croesus, think’st thou 
The Pythian wants thine ingots ? 
Cras. Yes, by Jove! 
In Delphi is there no such offering. 
Sol. Thou thinkest, therefore, that the god will be 
By thee made happier, if, ’mid other stores, 
He numbers golden ingots ? 
Cras. And why not? 
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Sol. Thou tellest me of much poverty in heaven, 
If the gods, Creesus, when they wish for gold, 
Must send for it from Lydia. 

Cras. Whence elsewhere 
Can so much gold be found as is with us ? 

Sol. Answer me this in turn. Is iron found 
In Lydia? 

Cres. Not in general. 

Sol. Then ye want 
The better metal. 

How? Is iron better 


If thou wilt answer without anger, 
I’ll teach thee. 

Cras. Then interrogate me, Solon. 

Sol. Which are the better, they who save, or they 
Who are by others saved ? 

Cras. The saviours, doubtless. 

Sol. Well, then, if, as some tell us, Cyrus falls 
Upon the Lydians, wilt thou then provide 
Thy troops with swords of gold ; or wilt thou need 
The help of iron? 

Cres. Of iron, doubtlessly. 

Sol. If that be not provided, then thy gold 
Will go to Persia captive. 

Cres. Speak not words 
Of evil omen. 

Sol. May the gods forbid 
Such things to happen; but thou art convicted 
Of owning iron nobler far than gold. 

Cras. Dost thou then order that I should recall 
The golden ingots I have sent the god, 

And send him iron instead ? 

Sol. He wants them not,— 
Iron, or brass, or gold. Whate’er thou offerest 
Will be a booty, and a spoil for others, 

From Phocis, or Beotia, ay, or Delphi ; 
Or for some tyrant-robber ; but the god 
Cares nothing for thy gold-artificers.” [ Sardis vanishes. 


Mer. The Lydian, Charon, cannot bear this truth 
And liberty of speech. It seems to him 
A matter passing strange to hear plain facts 
Spoken by a poor man freely without dread ; 

But, before long, he will remember Solon, 

When he must needs ascend the funeral-pile 

Captive to Cyrus. For I lately heard 

Clotho herself reading the several fates 

Destined to men, in which these things are written, — 
That Croesus should be captive unto Cyrus ; 

And that the conqueror, Cyrus, should be slain 

By her of Massagetia. Seest thou not 

That Scythian woman on a white horse mounted ? 

Cha, Ido, by Jove. 

Mer. Her name is Tomyris ; 
With her own hand doomed to lop Cyrus’ head, 
And then to cast it in a bag of blood. 

Thou seest the son of Cyrus, too, a youth ? 
He is Cambyses. On his father's death 

He will be monarch, and a thousand blunders 
Commit in Lybia and in Athiop-land ; 
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And, at the last, with madness seized will die, 
After destroying Apis. 

ha. Store of laughter! 
But now we scarcely dare to look on them, 
With haughty scorn regarding all the world: 
Who can believe that in a little time 
One shall be captive, and the other’s head 
Laid in a bag of blood? 


(To be continued.) 


® See v. 92,3. > v.30. euvducéxroees. Hemsterhuys interprets the word diaxreges, 
as ‘‘ messenger ;” but that can hardly apply here. It must signify a ‘ conductor,” 
viz., of the dead; one employed diaywv ras Yoxds. © v.113. 7d wremyuen doxsi wo 
aridavoy tive Thy wryarougyiay txeyv. Translated by Petr. Mosellanus, “ res ipsa 
incredibilem quandam magnifici operis ostentationem continere videtur.” 4 v. 119, 
In some editions, sis dw»; but sis dy is necessary for the contrast here intended. 
€ y.179. The words spoken by the invited guest are merely “* udrucra new ;” is chy 
torigaiay should not be united with them as in many editions, but with xanSss. ‘A 
man invited by a friend for to-morrow, to supper I suppose, replied : ‘ I'll come by 
all means.’”” £ v, 190. Hom. Il. s. 127. & v. 209, The text in the ordinary editions 
needs transposition. The words, xvxav rn» Saraccay, must apply to the action of 
Neptune in stirring the sea, and not at all to Homer, whose verses could not have 
had the effect of occasioning the storm on the Styx. We have transposed them ; and 
ies cay ixay must connect with iuarrody. © v. 217. Hom. Il. ». 226. Parodying 
"Axauds by wdyioros. |v. 284. 7d doidouov ovoma, xal wteieannrov. The doidouey pro- 
bably refers to the praises bestowed on gold in the first lines of the first Olympic of 
Pindar ; dvow« seems to be an interpolation. 
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I. 


SAGACITY OF THE XXII. 


Five nights! five nights!) A hundred columns full ! 
In weary, weary drowsiness dragged on ! 
As at the birth of Og —see glorious John*¥— 
“The midwife laid her hand on his fat skull, 
With this prophetic blessing, Be thou dull.” 
So it would seem Reform has laid upon 
Our Whig majority like benison. 
But as of twenty-two (forgive the bull) 
Thirty-and-six are placemen, we must own, 
In spite of all this muddy mass of prose, 
No lack of self-preserving wit was shown, 
When the division-momeut came, by those 
Whom cross-bun rhymes would call “ the pretty elves,” 
Not buying (they are bought), but “ voting for themselves.” 


II. 
ELOQUENCE OF THE XXII. 

Even the bright flashing of George Sinclair's wit 
Failed to illumine this dense, dull debate; 
’Twas wasted after Russell’s priggish prate— 

Rice’s small gabble from the robes of Pitt. 

Shiel’s tawdry tropes, for Tipperary fit 
(As murdering the queen’s English), the big brogue 
Brayed from each tail-composing fool or rogue ; 

The drivelling venom by O'Connell spit, 

And Bulwer’s leaden periods. Such the style 
Of ministerial speaking ; one alone, 

John Temple Leader, took a loftier tone, 

Spurning the Whig impostors, base and vile. 

But to what purpose, when at last his vote 
In the division went with grovelling Grote ? 


III. 
TRIUMPH OF THE XXII. 
And joy is spread through Downing Street,—such joy 
As in the convict cell the trembling thief 
Feels when he hears the respite’s short relief,— 
Sure of the rope at last. With like alloy 
Is Whig rejoicing mixed. But, John, my boy, 
Take thou this soothing solace in thy grief, 
Though thy majority is rather brief, 
It will allow thee (and themselves) to enjoy 
Another quarter's salary, the end 
And object of the vote. Thy Tory foes, 
Being in no hurry, can the time attend, 
Strengthening their numbers every hour that goes. 
[As for rats Gibson, Goddard, and Bob Ingham, 
Ipswich, South Shields, and Cricklade, sure must fling ‘em. ] m 
M. O'D. 


Bellamy’s, April 20, 1839. 


* Absalom and Achitophel. 
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